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MTROUUCTION. 


HIS V^oluine, wliich pictures and describes 
a j3on^idcrable portion of South Wales, 
and the River Wye from Ross to its 
mouth, is reprinted from the Art- 
JoURNAL, in the columns of which the 
Tour has been published, periodically, 
during the last two years; but the Work has been carefully 
revised and much enlarged, and the Authors trust it may find 
favour with the Public. 

Generally, they have followed the route of the South Wales 
Railway, commencing at Gloucester and, ending at Milford 
Haven ; but, frequently, making excumons from the line to the 
valleys a^^d river-sides, that give to the country its attractions 
‘of beauty and character. 




INTKOnUCTlON. 


It is requisite tlie rcacler'sliould know that the Tour is limited 

to the southern j)art of tlie southern'; division of the Princi'^)ality : 

< 

it is^ however^ that which is by far the most interesting, includuig 

nearly aV tlie leatling and most ^lopulousj towns, and the districts 

• ♦ 

wealthiest in mines that yield coal and iron — the true jewels of 
the British Crowi'i ; wheri^ there are vales and hills, rivers and 
sea-co&sts, abiindaiV^iy rich in the jiicturesque ; which is full of 
remains of venerable abbeys and ancient castles, some of them 
the grandest and most famous Af the kingdom; and where the 
anti<iuary, th(i arclueologist, and t\ie historian, fihd frequent and 
fertile sources of enjoyment and instruction. 

The object of the Authors is to act as a Comiianion-diiide to 
this district — a district in many ways pc(;uliar, and offering large 
inducements to the Tourist, in search either of the instructive or 
the picturesque, or thiit happy mingling of both which our Islands 
so liberally supply; and which may render a Home Tour far 
more productive of true happiness than caii result from any tour 
to any part of the Continent, without the drawbacks to which 

the continental traveller is perpetually subjected. 

0 

In South Wales the Tourist wall find all the conveniences that 
facilitate travelling, in its by-ways as well as its highways. 



INTRODUCTION. 


vn 


Tlic Authors have the pleasant (liity of aeknowleclging the 
valuabjc aid they have reecived from many accomplished Artists : 
it is to them, indeed, tlie piihlic will he chiefly indebted for the 
pleasure and profit Jthey paay derive from this Book. Both 
Arttsts and AuthoriTJiave performed a task that has been fruitful 
of reward in the enjoyment derived from t^he^ places they haA^c 
visited ; aiu* they hope, while they believe, those who are 
induced to follow in their footsteps through South Wales, and 
Avho may anticipate mueli instructive gratification, Avill be in 
no degree disappoitited. 



The Illustrations to this Hook are chiefly from drawings by the following 
artists : — ^ 


,1. D. IIAIIDING, 
K. AV. HULME, 

E. M. WIMPKIIIS, 
W, S. COLEMAN, 


E. A. nUOOKE, . 

< McEWEN, 

COMMANDER MAY, R.N„ and 
lirRKET FOSTER. 


They have been engraved principally by Messrs. Dal/.ikl, Nichoj.ls, Mason 
Jackson, Butierwohtii aniT Ueath, Palaier, and Johnson. 
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THE 


-BOOK GF .-SOUTH WALES, 

Mge, atilr t|e ciloasf. .. 


'■ duty wc» have undertaken is to lead onr 

' ’y; readers through a district that affords abundant 

' n ^ iimterials for the pen and ])encil; con- 

' ■* ,rl <iucting them, by railway, through South 

‘ Wales, beginning at venerable Gloucester 
:*|H ending at jMilford Haven ; passing 

fll hB & through Chepstow, Newport, Cardiff, 

1 *^ Neath, Swansea, and Carmarthen — towns 

||j|!l [ interest and historic fame, that 

I Si!!/ neighbour many ])laccs famous since the 
Pr I Britons warred with the Romans, and 

’'* ^ the brave and indomitable Welsh ^trug- 

7 not always in vain, ^vitli Norman 

' ^cuiKiueroi’s, who have left inn)erishable traces 
of their contests amt their settlements — sugges- 
tions for thought and subjects for pictures. The tour, however, will be 
fre<piently cxteiulod — wo trust to the pieasuro and ju'ofit of the reader — 
by leaving, occasionally, the railway track, and visiting the valleys, hills, 
rivers, and sea-coasts, that, altlwugh they db not ffe immediately cn route, 
arc easily an»i. agreeably reached by “ the South Wales line.” 

•> Of late years there has been a very general — a strong and marked — 
desire to be •made acipiaint^d with objects that merit attention, and 
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reward inquiry, at home; to rcnifOvc a reproach, not unjustly uri^iid, 
a^i^ainst the l^iit’’lish — ol* hoinef more familiar with attractions they have 
sought abroad than with those they may tind in their own Islands : sucli 
as are associated with glorious meniories, and are wholesome and honour- 
able stimulants to Patric^tisin and to \’^irtuo. Xot only are they lair 
to the c^'c, — our plains and woods, hills and dales, streams and ru’crs, 
rural villages and rich demesnes, spacious harkours and stern or shel- 
tered sea-coasts, — the mind is pcrjifetually instrinded and enlightened by 
remains of past a^cs that illustrate our History : the cromlcach of the 
Brit(Ui, the tumulus of the Homan,' the barrow of the Saxon, abbeys, 
monasteries, and chuHciies, in ruins elocpient ! ” * 

# 

“ Time consecratos : 

And wliat is grey \vit1«ag:c becomes Kclitrion." 

The Artist and the Author find in Great Britain themes more abundantly 
prolific than they, can encounter elseVlnwe ; and may rejoice if it he 
their destiny to extend the teachings and the influence which any lloim^ 
Tour is certain to convey. 

The SocTii Waives Haitavay is now not only the road to the ext<*n- 
sive and busy district betAA^een Gloucester and Milford, — the A’ast coal- 
field of the kingdom, and its iron mine, and therefore the true source of 
its ])rosperity and ])ower, — it is also the great highway to the South 
of Ireland, and is increasing daily in value and importance. We shall 
endei\^)’'our to describe and illustrate CA Cry ]>oint of interest on the Avay. 

But our j)urpose, as Ave haA C intimated, is not so limited. U'here are 
ruins, valleys, hills, and riA^er-sides to be Ausited on this route, by day- 
excursions from leading st^lions. They are rich in picturcscpie beauty, 
in local traditions, and in heroic histories. Thus f|iire Tinterne” is but 
five miles from CheiifitoAV ; Avhile at ChejistoAv is the fine Norman castle 
so long the jirison of “ the Hegicule 

“ For thirty years, secluded I’wm mankind, 

Here Marten lingered.” 

* • 

At CA^en a less distance from* Newport is the ancient city of the Homans, 

Caerleon, beside the romantic river Usk. From Cardilf there is a 
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(Idlioioiis rnii, l>y road or rail \vay, tip tlie Vale of the Taff ; wliile the 
Vale of Neath is more than its rival in interest and beauty; and i)Ossibly 
both wiJl be considered as surpassed by the charms of the Towy, that, 
I'unning through rich alluvial meadows, under liigh hills, of w'hich 
far-famed ‘‘Orongar” is one, watering the rock-fouiidations of many 
castles, and refresliing ^ancient Carmarthen, loses itself in tljp bay to 
wlifeh it gives name,— «a bay^ howdl^er, second in interest and in beauty 
to that of Milford, the “ haiipiest” of all the harbours of either Wales 
or England. 

\\{i shall, however, lead the tourist a Wnger distance from ‘^the 
line” than either of the jdaces we have named;* Risking him to voyage 
with us from Ross — a town made famous ]>y the ‘^Man” "who dwelt 
there — down the beautiful and romantic Wye — sylvan Wye,” that 

• 

• Wanderer through the woods,” 

wliich receives the homage alike of poet and of painter. It is now 
easy to reach the spot at which its charm of scenery commences; a 
train will bear him so far, and leave him to enjoy the delicious solitude 
of the river, which he will exchange, now and then, for the “hum” 
of busy towns like Monmouth, and the reflective repose induced by 
ruined castles, sueh«sis those of Goodrich and Raglan. 

We shall also be the guide of the tourist to the mountain cliffs 
that divide land from ocean on the stern sea -shore of rembrokeshire, 
and those which environ the primitive peninsula of Gow'cr. • 

Of all that can inform the mind and delight the eye there is in 
South Walks a mine df w^ealth — Inexhaustible, yet comparatively unex- 
plored. Although amazingly rich in landscape beauty, and historic 
remains, ‘little has^ been hitherto accomplished for making known its 
many and manifest advantages : the tide of popular favour running 
iiortlnvard through the Principality. AVe shall, show, how^ever, that if 
there be less of savage grandeur in the ihountijfns and sea-rocks, aiul of 
“ breadth ” Vi its wooded valleys, the South may vie^ wdth the North 
Ml attractions that reward the lover of natiu’o, the artist, the historian, the 
ecclesiologistj and the arclueSlogist. 
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Throngli tliis interesting and higlily instructive district we jnirpowe 
to conduct tiie reader, aid'ed by the many artists witJi wJioin wo liave 
the honour to be associated in our pleasant task. 

Our Took commences at venerable — veri/ venerable — Gloucester. 
AVhere its Cathedral now stands, there was a Christian church seventeen 
hundred irvears ago; one of those })rimiti\;e edifipes, constructed of clay 
and wattles, that cradled religion when its ndst^iofiaries were few, labour- 
ing amid difficulties, surmounted only by Divine aid — aid accorded to 
men of sui)erhunian pnergy, to whom perils were duties, and who, strong 
in faith, encountered and conrpicred. * 

I I 

Gloucester ranks ^'inong the oldest of English cities. It was a place 
of strength and importance before the Homan invasion. The Hritons 
called the city ‘‘ Caer Gloew,** which signifies a fortresto bright or 
beautil'ul. After the Homan conquest, the word had ‘‘ a Latin tei\nina- 
tion, and became Glcvum.’* By the, Haxons it was named ‘‘Glcaw- 
ceastre,” a name which, with slight variation, it has since retained ; avid 
to which, from its situation, in the midst of fertile lands that border 
princolie 8evern,*’ and surrounded by lofty hills, it is eminently 
entitled. 

It has sustained its prominent position aim>ng the foremost cities of 
the kingdom from that far-off time to our own day, Here the Norman 
conqueror frequently held his court : here the first Henry assembled the 
first British Parliament : here Henry HI., was crowned : here the second 
Hichar l presided over a “ factious and unprofitable parliament here 
Edward II. was “ entertained and here, after his murder at Berkeley 
Castle, he was buried ; hence the third Hichaid took his ducal title : 
here Harry of Monmouth held a 2 <«Trliaiiient ; here a “stout stand” Avas 
made, during the civil war, against a besieging army comiranded by 
the unhappy king in person. In all the conflicts of a thousand years, 
“old Gloucester’* has borne its part— and has ever borne it bravely; 
increasing and j)rosperfiig the,' while, and jnaintaining its claim to rank 
among the most imwerful, as well as the most beautiful, of English 
cities. 

i 

Gloucester stands on an elevation above the Severn, admirably situate 
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for trade and commerce Ly Jand and sea : jt is tlie outlet of a large 
and productive district, agricultural and manufacturing ; the great river 
is a highway to all ])arts of the world; a canal connects it with the 
'riiames ; a ship-canal is a valuable aid to its prosperity; and several 
railroads establish direct and rapid intercourse with all j)arts of England. 
Not^withstaiidiiig its an^i<piity^ Gloucester docs not contain mliny relics 
of IJy-gonc times ; th^y ar(» sufficient, however, to lu’ovide for the 
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tourist a day’s profitable occupation. Foremost amongst them is the 
venerable and beautiful Cathedral, to which graiyl object of attraction 
we limit our observations ; adding a few passing remarks concerning 
the old Prhiry of 8t. Oswald, of which a striking view is obtained 
fixim the railway as we leave the city; <uid the renowned church of 
St. MARY-nfi-LoDE, in the * graveyard of which stands a monument 
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to Bisliop Hoopor, raised rtliere commemorate au event recorded* in 
tlie following iiiscrijition ; — “ Jolm Hooper, J ).!)., Bishop of Cjllonccstor 
and AVorccster, was burnt on this spot on Saturday, February ix, mdlx., 
for liis steady adlicreiice to the Protestant religion.” There is no need 
to relate tlie history of this persecution and martyrdom. Hooper was 
one of ihany who, in an age of cruelty and ^jigotry, by their Injroic 
deatlis gave v igorous life to that i)urer faith wlflcli, far beyond all 6'tlicr 
things — ]>rinces, parliaments, and 2 )owers — malvcs England a land of 
liberty. 

Tradition informs ps fliat a bisho|» and ])reaehors were a])])uinted at 
Gloucester in the year of our salvation loti,” and that lOldad, or Aldate, 
was bishoii of that jdace in tlie year 522. It is also said that Lucius, 
the first Christian king of Britain, *by the advice of Fagan and Damian, 
missionaries from the see of Borne, placeil three archbisho 2 )s in England 
— at London, Vork, aiul Gloucester — ^histcad of the three heathen arch- 
priests who then resided in those “ cities.” •« 

The missionary “settlement” — for it was little more until a much 
later i>eriod — underwent many changes. It is lu’obablc that after at 
least two “removals” further off from the danger of river inundations, 
the edifice was placed on the site it now occupies ; and that it was 
indebted to Norman conquerors for the form it . eventually asBume<l 
of strength and beaut}^ together with its status and dignity as “a 
church.” The establishment was successively a nunnery, a college of 
secular j^riests, and a Benedictine abbey — which latter character it bore 
until tlie Beformation. The concpieror appointed his own chai)lain, 
William >Scrlo, abbot of Gloucester. ’ He found in the abbey only two 
monks, but soon increased the number to a hundred. The old church 
and monastery were burned down in 1088, a circumstance tlnit enabled 
Serlo to increase the magnificence of the abbatical buildings. The main 
structure of the j^rcsQ it cathedral, from the seventh western arch of the 
nave to the extremity of the choir, is to be attributed to him ; and 
though it is in some jdaces masked, and in other i>arts j>artirlly concealed 
by the lighter and more elaborate work of a much later period, we still 
recognise in the massive and rude masonry^ in the jilaiii cylindrical jiiers. 
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ainl the rounded arches with their characteristic enrichments of zigzag 
and billet carving, the solid and almost impofishable work of the Norman 
architect. 

Throughout the entire region, in the midst of which the city of 
Gloucester is placed, very shortly after the establishment of the Norman 
rul<i in England, the cjiurcheg of the Anglo-Normans ar{)se '•on e^'crv 
side* in massive stren^h, an^l on a scale of grandeur truly wonderful. 
The old church-builders liiust have felt they were at home in England, 
and were providing for the religious worship of their descendants 
tlirough many generations. Their Edifices afC of vast size, and abound 
in close proximity to one anotlier ; some of thr^m still impressiveh' 
Anglo-Norman, others either changed or modified in accordance with 
the architectural changes and modiftcations of succeeding centuries, or 
sometimes still thoroughly Anglo-Norman in their ruinsi 

Tlie Norman arcliitceture of tine cathedral is singularly grand. The 
pi«rs of the nave are lofty, cylindrical in form, and rpiite plain ; they arc 
crowned by the characteristic ‘‘cushion-capitals” of the style, from 
wliich sprung the lialf-circidar arches of the great arcade. The true 
proportions of these noble piei’s are now lost in consequence of the 
lu’csciit pa^'cmGnt rising above the level of their plinths, as is the case 
at York. The ane^ont roadway at Gloucester, however, is said to be 
still in existence, and tn situ. Herculaneum-like, beneath its modern 
•covering. Above the pier-arches is a low Norman triforium, and, still 
higher, the remains of a lofty clerestory of the same period luaYyet be 
distinguished. 

Besides the nave there are many other of the cathedral of 

Norman architecture ; the entire choir, witJi its chapels, is also for the 
most part Norman, — that is, the Norman work remains, though it is 
overlaid with the most elaborate traceries and panelling of a late 
Perpendicular Gothic period. This part of Gloucester Cathedral is 
most remarkable, as an example of veneer in stone. In part the 
Pc rpendicuk^r is engrafted upon the Norman, and in part the old work 
ist simply revetted or cased. And, unlike the ordinary practice of the 
Tudor architects, the choir Of Gloucester repeatedly shows the original 
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Norman work throvgli tlip later Gothic ; and in tlie open triforium, the 
old masonry is left iininafjked, in discharge of its original duty. The 
vault of the clioir (wliicli rises to a higher elevation than that of the 
nave) is one of the most complex examples of ri b -tracery in England ; 
and the great east window fills the entire end of the edifice with pierced 
Perpendicular jianelling, with stained gla,s8. The cry)^t, the remaiips of 
the conventual huildings, and all the dej:aiLs bf the edifice, wiiSi its 
adjuncts, ])ossess i)eculiar points of interest. The south aisle of the nave 
is su 2 )renie as a specinien (»f the decorated Gothic, when revelling in 
richness of decoration ^ an^i the cloisVers, with their beautiful fan-tracerv 
vaulting, stand ])re-efiiinont amidst works of their class. 

For a long period subsequent to the death of the first Norman 2 )relate, 
the annals of the church at GloucesStcr are silent. During tlie thirteenth 
century, however, much was effected; and during the century follttwiiig. 
a succession of abbots devoted themsrfves to the architectural im 2 >i*ove- 
ment and enibellisliment of their edifices. Several additions were then 
made to the cliurch, and the enrichments which still remain were executed. 
In the fifteenth century the same sjnrit was manifested ; the noble tower 
was then built by Abbot Sebroke (1450-1457) ; the Lady Chnper fol- 
lowed; and the other Perpendicular works were com 2 >leted before 1520. 
It is worthy of note, that large sums were obtained from the offerings of 
j)ilgrims to the tomb of Edward 11. 

William Malvern, a/ fas Parker, was the last of the abbots : hismonu-* 
mental effigy, in full vestments, lies in the choir. At the Ilcfoi’ination 
the cliureli became a cathedral; it was anew dedicated — to«the Trinit}' ; 
but the old name of St. Peter clings to it; it is usually called St. Peter’s 
Cathedral. Time, although' it has been more than commonly lenient to 
this glorious old church, has rendered much restoration nece*ssary, and 
such restoration is fortunately jibaced under the direction of Gilbert 
Graham Scott.* 


• Those who delay at fJloucovtor to visit the beautiful cathedr.tl, may piirchai'.o a well written 
guide-book,— not to the cathedral only, btit to the city, — published by Edward Tower, Westt^ate Strtfet. 
It fully and accurately describes the several points i>f iiitelest— tlie tower, llie fronts, tlie nave, the 
choir, the north .niid soutli transepts, the crypt, the chapel of our Lady, ‘*the whispering gallery,” the 
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There are many venerable and ‘interesting churches in Gloucester : 
such are those dedicated to St, Michael, St Nicholas, St Mary-de-Lode, 
St. Johji, St. iVrary-de-Crypt. The once renowned inn, also, “ the Bell,” 
the birthplace of the present Bishop of Exeter, is famous in the annals of 
the past century. 

Our plan does not ];erpiirc^us to describe at greater length *^.he beau- 
tiful structure, Glouceater Ciithcdr£&, which greets the eye as we enter 
and leave the city : but there is yet another object that cannot fail to 
interest tlie passenger by railway, and induce iinj^iiry — the Tluixs of 
St. Oswald’s Phiouy, a few brolcen walls oof which he secs almost 
immediately after Mic train is en route for South \V«les. 

The Priory of St. Oswald, commonly called St. Katherine’s Ahhcif, 
was founded by I^thelred, a later Eari of Mercid, and his famous princess 
EthclUeda, or h^llida. St. Oswald was King of Northumberland in the 
year 034: : he was a devout and rijligious prince. Being defeated by tlie 
l)(Vnes and slain by Penda, tlie 'fierce and sanguinary Duke of j\Iercia, 
his remains were first carried to the Abbey of Bardrey, in Lincolnshire, 
but afterwards removed to Gloucester, by order of Ethelred and his 
princess, who “ built a college by Severn side,” where they richly entombed 
his body, dedicating the edifice to his lionour. 

During the Norman period the Priory of St. (Oswald seems to have 
been much enlarged and beautified. W'e read that Thurlstan, Arch- 
bishop of York, pulled down the old church, built a new one at large 
cost, and repaired St. Oswald’s tomb. This building has suftood so 
much from tlie hand of time, from the ravages of war, and from neglect 


library, ami the monurncnjls. Thp most remarkablu of the monuments is the shrine of Edward IT., 
murdered .-it ]K‘rkcley C.-istle in 1.327. It was erected hy his son Edward III., and is a work of preat 
heaiity. Tlie el1i{^y to Kohert Curthnse, Duke of Norniuiidy, eldest son of the Conqueror, who died at 
Cardiff, in 11.34, is a siiiffular work, boldly carved in Irish oak; the figure is recumbent and cros.s- 
legged,and about the head over the mall there is a ducal coronet. It ^ not possible to determine its 
e.vact date; but it was prol)abIy the gratuitous work of a monk longy subsequent to tlio duke's inter- 
ment, perhaps about tlie middle of the thirteenth century. *Tiie cathedral is filled with monuments, 
from that of *‘i)ious ICing Lucius,” the lirst Christian king of Ihitain, who died a.d. 179, to tliat whicli 
honours the mertv-y of Dr. .Jenner, and records tiic conii»arativeIy humlde name of Dr. Stock, wlio 
** planned and instituted tlic first Sunday school in the kingdom ” There i^, however, one most exqui- 
sitely beautiful work, which all who love and honour ** Art” will examine with delight: it is by 
the immortal Flaxfttan, and one of the fiticst efforts of his genius. 

c 
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in peace, that little is left to attest its former magnificence ; its use as an 
edifice dedicated to the A\«orship of (aod has long since ceased. The 
extent of the monastery is marked l)y a few crnmhling walls and 
disjointed stones, which lie scattered in all directions in the neigh- 
honrhood of the chapel, the oast and south walls of which are the only 



CI-OUCKSTKU CATIIKDUAL, : ST. OSWAI.D’S I’KIoKY. 


parts that retain enough of their original character for ns to identily 
their style. ” 

Towards the close of the last century the ruins rnid the ground were 
sold by the corporation, and are now a]>projniatod to “ base uses.” These 
broken walls “by Severn side” will, however, attract the notice of all 
passers by.* i 


• The Severn is, next to the Thames, the Iarj»-est and most important of British rivers : its original 
name was Ilafrcn, of which Severn is a corruption; or, according to some wri tors, it Is derived from 
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Leaving Gloucester (by railway 114: miles from Loudon), we are in 
ail island at first — formed by two branches oT the Severn — Alney Island. 
Here the Romans, the Saxons, the Hanes, and the Normans, often fought ; 
and here “the fierce Siliires”^ — ancient Britons, from neighbouring 
Wales — ^waged perpetual war with each of the intruders in succession. 

/rhe river is crossed by two ugly railway bridges ; gradual] y we lose 
siglit of the graceful ahd beajitiful cathedral tower; we may, if we please, 
glance at the masts of tall ships moored at distant quays, and look back 
on green hills that shelter the venerable city. We run over lowlands, 
where cows are at pasture, with little to ari’tst ^ic eye except fertility — 
and that is everywhere. • 


the Sa:^jri word “ Soiferne'* — sca-llowiiig. lly the llomaus it was called Sabrina:'* the legend which 
accounts for its name is thuji given by Milton : — 

** There is a gently tiynif)h not far from hence, 

# That with moist curb sways the smooth Severn stream, 

Sabrina is her name ; a virgin pure, 

Whilomo she was the daughter of Locrlnc, 

That hud the sceptre from his father Brute. 

She, guiltless damsel, iiyiiig the mad pursuit 

^ Of her enraged stepdame, Guendolcn, 

Commended her fbir innocence to the flood. 

That stay'd her flight with its cross-flowing course." 

Till! Severn rises fron^ a spring on the eastern side of “lofty Plinlimmon," at a considerable 
elevation, and within a short distance of the sources of the Wye and Rhiadol. It flows eastward about 
twelve miles to Llanidloes, where it receives the waters of the Cly wedog, thence it inclines to the N.E., 
towards Welshpool, where it becomes navigable for small barges. A little below Welshpool, the 
Severn is joined by the Vyrnwy, a considerable stream; about a mile below the confluence of the 
Vyvnwy, the Severn quits Montgomeryshire, and enters Shropshire, inclining its genertfl direction 
througli the vale of Slirewshury, nearly surrounding the town. Fi-om Shrewsbury it takes a south- 
eastern course,* through Colebrook Dale to Bridgenortb, and enters Worcestershire a short distance 
above Bewdlcy. From Bewdlcs it flows soutlmanl to Worcester, receiving in its course the Stour and 
Salwarpo. About two miles below the city it obtains a consUlcrable accession of water by the junction 
of the Ternc. Still flowing nearly due south, and passing Lpton, it leaves Worcestershire at Tewkes- 
bury, where it receives tljc Upper Avon, and enters the county of Gloucester. From Tewkesbury the 
river again 'changes its course, gnidually inclining to the S.S.W., which direction it chiefly follows for 
the remainder of its course. One mile above the city of Gloucester tlifi stream divides into two channels ; 
the left, and main branch, flowing by Gloucester, and the right receiving theLedden, the two branches 
reuniting a little below the city, forming the rich tract of land called Alney Island. From Gloucester 
the river pursues an extremely winding course to Newnham, previously receiving the Frorao from the 
left. A short distance below Newnham its channel widens considerably, and although it retains tlic 
name of river as far as the mouth of the Lower Avon, it is in fact rather the estuary of the river, than 
•the river itsel^S The width of this estuary between the village of Frcthern, below Newnham and the 
mouth of the Avon, where the Bristol Channel may Imj said to commence, varies from one to three 
miles. The total length of the Severn is about two hundred miles from this point to its source. 

* “ The Silui^s were reduced to 8ul?Jectlun about the year 72 of the Christian era by Julius Froii- 
tlnus, from whom the Via Julia is thougtit to have been named.'* 
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The rich meadows and blooming or productive orchards of (llouoestor- 
sliire greet us as wo procoetf. On one side is the Reverii, always to the 
left ot the line ; on tlie other are green tields, l)acked by cultivate<l liills, 
with now and then, rising above trees, the steeple of a village church, 
round which are gathered pleasant cottages, half-hidden by tjiick hedge- 
rows, and. here and there, a mansion ; — all iudiegting case, comfort, ^xnd 
j>rosperity, and ]U'esenting a scene such as IJnglantl only can show. • 
And so (Uir first stattox out of Gloucester — Grange Court — is 
1 cached, a distance o[ seven and a half miles from the city. Here com- 



mences the tSouTH Wales Kailway; liitherto wo liavo travcllod by the 
Oreat Western: and we sl.o.ild still do so if we journeyed on to lloss 
and Hereford ; for herg their line branches off, and thus we can, if wo 
please, make our way tlftongh <5hrewsbury to Liverpool and Holyhead; 
or we may travel round to Xewport, through Hereford, AJwrgavenny, 
and Ponty pool— increasing the .distance certainly, but varying the journey 
much, always a desirable object to the toiff-ist for pleasure : this route 
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is through a district of Buri>assing beauty, leading, directly or iiidirectlv, 
(<) many of the must charming valleys in South Wales — the valleys of 
I the Tsk and the Taff and the Vale of Neath. 

Tourists who design to visit the Wye will, therefore, continue the 
route to Hops or to Hereford, descending the river — obviously the better 
way— Tfor a voyage dowui*is alwYiys egsier and i)leasanter than aS oyage 
up; in this case, it is es])cciahy so; for the AVye is singularlv rapid. 



TflE SEYEHN, FBOE SfEWXMAM Cilt'BCHVAKi>. 


and, as we shall show, in due course, boats can ascend it only by 
surmounting many difficulties, which need not be in'the way of travellers 
whose purpose is pleasure. 

•We shall j;5fc-efer, how^ever, first conducting the reader to the town of 
Chepstow, below which the river meets the sea; and, having arrived 
there, transferring him at once to Koss, wiience, voyaging wdth him 
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gradually do^Yn■^Yavd, wt), again arrive at Chc})stow, and rejoin the main 
line of Soiitli AVales. 

The station at Grange Court is pretty and pietures<pie — as miH;]! so, 
that is to say, us a railway station can he : moreover, it has the charm of 
solitude ; there is no house of any hind near it, and seldom ?rc there any 
sounds except tlie railway whistle flie sodgs of birds from adjacent 
woods. • 

A\ e have lost tlic l■i^er {Severn for some miles: presently it again 
comes in sight, aflording a pleasaid subject for the pencil — of which the 
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artist has availed himself. The distant church is that of WiosTnuity. 
The station next reached is Newxiiam ; whence wo obtain another view 
of the broad Severn- here ijearly a mile in width at high water. Ne wil- 
liam is a market town, and was formerly of some note : it was the place 
of apjiointed meeting between Henry II. and StrongboWj^^wlien the stout 
earl returned from his Irish coiupiest.t Itcmuins of fprtifications may 
still be traced — protections against incursions of the Welsh, who rarely 
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left long at peace any Bettleinent of tha English within a .lav’s march of 
them mountains. The church, .le.licate.l to St., Peter, though not of very 
remote .late, cccuj.ies the site, and is partly formed from the remains, of a 

more ancient structure; it stands on a commanding cliff that overlooks 
tlio river. 


We havs now the Severn always with us, until its junction with the 
l.ristfn* Channel. Passing* tlie sfiiall station of Bullopill, at wh'ich few 



M.WM1AII. 


trains stop, and reaching that of Oatomhe, we take note of “Pnrton 
Passage,”— the old ferry across the river. There is no bridge after we 
leave (iloncester, the Severn soon becoming' too wide and too deep; and 
the'only way^t reaching the fine, fertile traet of country— in GloucLer- 
shire— we see .in the opposite side, is by boats; it will be readily under- 
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stood tJiat ill bad weather the' passage is a voyage, and not without 
danger. If the tide is oiit, tlie eye will he con tinn ally arrested by Jiug’O 
sand-banks ; tliese are of sufficient iiiijuirtanec to Jiave names ; — Franip- 
ton Sand, Waveridge Sand, the Ridge Sand, Prinn Sand, Sanager Sand, 
Tjydiicy Sand, Shephordinc Sands, Oldbury Sand, rajiidly ft)llow each 
other between Gloucester and Chojistow. * 

For s(nne miles we have skirted the famous ^Forest of Dean : is on 
our right, the Severn being on our left. ^Phe name is derived, according 
to one authority, from the Saxon word “dene,” a dale; according to 
(Tiraldus, “from iVs early settlers, tthe Danes;” or, according to Camden, 
from “ arden,” a t^rm “ which the Britons used to signify a wood.” 
^lany Druidic remains are found there; its ancient iron mines were 
undoubtedly worked by the Romans ; the Saxon kings conferred ui>oii it 
several privileges ; the Norman conquerors made it their hunting-ground, 
and knew its Aalue also as a huge forge and “nurse-ground” for 
wood. jVIany castles, in ruins, on its b6rdcrs, attest the care by ^yhicll 
it was guarded. The miners and foresters had peculiar “ customes 
and franchise, time out of minde.” And many a tall tree, that sprung 
from an acorn here, has borne the commerce of Britain over the world, 
and upheld its glory in a hundred fights. It is recorded by John Evelyn, 
that when, in 1588, the Spanish Armada was on its way to England, it 
was “ expressly enjoined, that if they could not shbdue the nation, and 
make good their conquest, they should yet be sure not to leave a tre<* 
standing in the Forest of Dean.” In the civil wars of the King and the 
Parliament, it bore its part bravely. 

The inhabitants of the forest are a singularly j)nmitive jicojilc ; f<»r 
centuries they were couqijctely isolated, and had little or no intercourse 
with the world beyond the shadows of their trees. They are described 
by historians of various epochs, as “a ivdnistic, wild people;” so indeed 
they are to this day; still following their ohl “ customes,” believing in 
witchcraft, in the evJi^yc, in the efficacy of charms and incantations, and, 
of course, in apparitions. “ One half of the forest population is under- 
stood to be employed at the coal works; a fourth part at' those of ijL‘on ; 
and the remainder in quarries and woods.” That jiopulation, by the 
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census of 1861, numbered upwards of thirteep thousand, liaving more 
than doubled within a century.* * 

The forest contains about 30,000 acres : there are now large and 
flourishing towns within its boundaries ; its mines of coal and iron arc 
richly productive; and the trees that grow there continue to furnish our 
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dockyards. One of the cliicf outlets of its produce is the small to^^•u of 
Lvdney — the station we next approach. 

rictwcen Oat(’ombe and fivdney however — nearly nlid^^'ay — we must 
look across the Severn. The eye falls upon an assemblage of masts of 


• A lo'.nu'd aiul Intorostinpr “ Hist<)ric.il and Descriptive Account of the Forest of Dean'’ lias been 
pnlTljNhcd by tlio II. G. Nicholls, one of the curates of the district. It is of great value, and con- 
tains a mass of curious in formation, the result of minute rcseareli. The author, however, unfortunately, 
has not collected th(^ legends, traditions, a#d sui>er.stitioiis, to the peculiar character <)f which he so 
often refers as to create a desire for anolhei w'ork from his i)en. 


IS 


Tin: liooK or soi rii walkss, 


shi])s, tlio Iiulls ot' arc huTilen J»y intfr\ loinks. Wc take* 

note also of a ma-^s of inSstniry. that soeiiis oddly out of jdaro, hoshlo a 
white lioiiso, and a series ot' red sandstmio hanks : it is tlie .gateway 
of the Eerkkuuv Snip Canal, that leads from tliis ])()int— Sharpness 
Point — to Uloiieester. This i^reat imdertakim,^ was eonimenccd so far 
hack as*17i>d:: various untoward cyciits,’^ however, ])ostponed its 

f ^ • 

opening to the year 1827. It is from ^70 t<f OO feet wide, J^'> feet 
deep, 17 miles in length, and can be navigated by vessels of 700 or 
SOO tons. f 

The tall spire (»f the ebureh at T^ydnej' is seen long before the station 
is reached : and then the masts of vessels— coal Ifhrges they are, and 
none other — which mark the nature of the traffic in this busy district. 
Lydiiey k*' a place of historic not6 : the Homans were here; and it uas 
the seat of 8ir William IVintour, vice-admiral of Knglaiid in the^ reign of 
Elizabeth ; one of those gallant mev who shared* in the great glory of 
that age — the defeat of the Invincible Armada.” It was his dcsceivhnit 
who so fortified his ** house,” that the soldiers of the Parliament were 
fain to retreat from before it.* Lydney is now the great outlet for coal 
and iron from the neighbouring forest. Tlie artist lias pictured hS sole 
]»oculiarity — tiir Coal Paucies. 

The station that succeeds Lydney is Woolaston : it is in no way 
remarkable. Between the two stations, liowevei*, there is a fine range of 
liills, that accompanies us all the way — to the right ; tlie Severn, some- , 
timosf near and sometimes distant, being on the left. As wo ai>2^roach 
Chciistow, the eye is cheered by a remarkably pretty village — the village 
of Tidenbiim ; and presently wc cror,s the railway bridge over the Wye, 
leave OJluiiccstorsliirc and miter Monraouthsliire— the river dividing the 


* Sir Jiihti Wyntour, or Winter, was a galiant soldier, who “ from Iho pen, as secretary to tlie 

Qiiocn, w'as put to Uic pike, a^ l did his business very handsomely.” His lady, in his absence, bravely 
(lefetided his hoiibc, replyinj; to < .summons for its surrender, that “by Clod’s assistance she was resolved 
ti> maintain it, all extremities nidwithstanding’.” It was the latest of tlio king-’s strong-holds In 
(rioucestcr; when at length it was impossible any longer to defend it, and the cause of the king hud 
become hopeless, the bravo loyalist, resolved that it should never harbour the cnrtnlos of his ina-tter, 
burnt it to the ground. He escaped to France, and was declared “a delinquent." His lands were 
bestowed on his great opponent, Ciencral Massey. The , He duration, however, gave him back his 
honours ami estates. 




COAL BAUtiES AT LYOXl^lY. 


Before we describe the many and marked attractions of Chepstow, 
we shall ask the reader to make with ns the voyage of the Lower 
Wye. TJie Upper Wye, that portion of tlfc rivA* wliich runs from its 
source to tlie ^own of Boss, although wildly })icturesipio in many parts, 
has'eomparafively few attractions for the tourist, and is seldom visited 
by persons wl>o desire to obtain the largest amount of pleasure by the 
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smallest sacrififo of time. We believe, therefore, we meet their wishes 
best by a mere referenec to the early eoiirse of the stream, beim' thus 
enabled u^reatlv to ciilarj^e lair de.seriptions t»t the attraetioiis which exist 
oil both its banks between lloss and the sen. 

The Wye has its sonree in "lofty riinlinimon it is one of live 
.sister str’ams to which the mountain tfiyes bii'di: these arc flie Severn, 
the llheidol, the Tdvft'nant. the ( levedoc, and tlierWye. Its rise is,4hus, 
ill Montgomcrvdliire : it iltiws iiitt» l^ulnorsliire ; thence through nearly 
the centre of Herefordshire to IMonmonth ; and afterwards, for the greater 
part of its ct»iirse. it lurim: the hoifndarv whicli divides Moiiinoiithshire 
from (.noueestershiv-^ Although of Welsh birth, tXiirefore, and distiii- 
guislied in all early Welsli documents as Gwy , — the river/’ — in its 
maturity it is Ihiglish ; for botlu Herefordshire and Monmoutlishire — 
anciently*’ of Wales — have long been numbered among the cojinties of 
England. The A\’ye is the fairest of^tlie five fair sisters — dribbling from 
the moiiiitaiii side an ithiii a (quarter of a mile from the birthplace ot the 
more robust iSevern — running its course of a hundred and thirty miles 
tliroiigli luxuriant scenery — hill and dale, rock and A^allcy — in its earlier 
progress o\'er many falls, beside jirodiictiAT flats of green i)at,turo, 
bordered by huge cliffs and tbick woods, encircling prosjierous toAvns, 
and navigable for a distance of seventy miles from the sea. Having 
gathered the contributions of several liberal tributaries, at length it joins 
the l*rincelie Ji^cA erne,” Avhich, thus augmented, runs into tlie Jlristol 
Clnii/iiel, dividing Somerset and Devon from South Wales.’"^ 

Tlic Wye is ffrst seen in mingled strength and beauty at the renowned 
toAvn of lloss ; a toAvii that oaats its •fame to the “ Man” Avho a century 
and a lialf ago gave to it an illustrious page in history, and AvJiose 


* The AA’ye fliiws from its jiource cm the south side of Plinlimmon->a mountain the summit of whicli 
is 2,463 feet above the sea-level-|/n Montgomeryshire, south-eastward, through a portion of Iladnorshire, 
and then running more directly south, forms the boundary between the counties of Iladnor and Brecon, 
arul, after turriing to the east and intersecting Hereford 'hire, rcsume.s its southerly course, separating 
Gloucester and Monmouth, and enters tlie estuary of the Severn two miles below Oilepstow to the segith. 
Its whole course U 130 miles, for YO of which it is navigable by vessels of 40 tons — navigable to llerdford. 
It is connected with the Severn by a canal running from Hereford to Gloucester, and the Severn canal 
joins the Thames at Lcchlade. ^ 
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name has been immortalised by a few lines of verse, more endurin'^ 
than any 

** Monument, Inscription, stone.” 

* I'lic date of the fouinlatioii of Ross is not very remote ; it is not, however, 
far distant from a Roman station, the Ariconium of Antoninus — 




•“Of whMi tho^ftine 
Survi#..s alone; nor is there found a mark 
Wlierehy ilie cffrlous pas&cnger may learn 
Her ample bite, save coins and mouldering urriN, 
And iiugc uriwieJdy bones.” 


Tlie interest of Ijishop of Hereford, to*wh(^e See the manor wan 

attaelied, ])ruciired it the grunt of a market from Iviiig Stcitlien, and 



Roas, FROM AVILTOX 3ItEAD0Wa. 


Henry 111. constituted it a free borough. It is a pleasant tow’ii, built on 
an eminence that overlooks the Wye, which here^as in so many other 
parts, exhibits the peculiarity referred to by the foot when describing its 
“ winding bo^jnds.** Mr. Hulme has taken his view of the Town from 
the* opposite *8ide of the river ; he has thus directed attention to its leading 
points of interest, the principRl of which is the “ heaven-directed spire,” 
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risiliLv ftbovo thcni jiH* btoiu tlu* stjitoly llt>tol tlmt occupies a 

portion of fho oiuv liciionKMl J’rcspcM-t."* tlioro is a wido-sjn-oad view, 
ciiibraciiin' a fine oxj)anse of eoiintry — liiJJ ami dale, ^^reen nieaflows, 
crowded fiirni-yards, eliureh spires, jdeasant villages, venerable ruins, 
records of old I'oinans and tbeir Jjritisli j)redeeessors— all flie varieties, 
in short,, that are in lamiseapes so many soiirees of inexprossd)lc delight. 
From this “ Prosj^ect ’* we ha\ o been looking do\\fl^i and around — on One of 
the loveliest of aiitiinin days, the siiii shining through surrounding trees 
over the river. Tlie view is indeed sur)>assingly beautiful — such as only 
England can supply : foij although deficient in grandeur, it is happily 
suggestive of the ipi<»btrnsive jdeasures that arise from internal peace; 
the grace that combines high cultivation uith natural boons ; and the 
charms that are derived from the tpast ami the j)rosent as fruitful sources 
of hope in the future. 

From the “ Prospect ” the eye fjrst falls on AV'ilton Castle — now a 
picturos<iUG ruin — standing on the righf bank of the AVyc, close to the 
old bridge, broken down ” by a gallant soldier, General Uudhall, who 


n 

* “ The Prospect”i> a lielfjht outride the town, ti) which there is a i>rlvatc walk thrnu^'h tJic groiiinU 
of the liotel, and a puhlk- riKht oC nay through the churchyard. It is a piece of land arqulrcd hy the 
.'fan of Ross, and given by him to his fellow townsmen for their convenience utul recreation — to ho theirs 
lor “five liuiulrcd years !” It was prettily and pleasantly laid out for their comfort, and here he con- 
stmeted a rcscivoir to supply them with water— 

“ Not to the skies in iisoibss colnnins to*.!, 

^ Nor ill proud f.ills iiiagniflccntly lost 

hut that it might pi»ur “ health *’ and "solace through the plain" to all who needed. The name 
remain's, indeed, hut its character Is entirely changed : the reservoir is now a dry hOilow— Ihe foiintniti 
and its “ fi„Mires ’’ gone— potatoes are jdanted in the seiitro of the ground, and, although gi avellt d walks 
are »till about it, tliey retain nothing oC Ihcir old charm except the view they command - which it has 
liccn inipMssihle In allocate to private uses. The wall that encloscl it is doun ; the sundial (with " his 
name and aims engraved thereupon ”) is not to be lound ; the ball-room of " the Hotel " stands on part 
of the siti- ; in a word, a!l that could d'» honour to the memory of "tlie Man," and contiriuo his bene- 
volence from generation to generation, has been removed by one Innovator after aiiotlicr, and the 
jKjopleof Ross are eitlicr so supine or so timid as to submit to tliis encroach inent on their rlglits, instead 
of, day hy fla>\ rooting up or tearing down vegetable and brick and mr)rtar trespassers on theui land . 
There is but one excuse for this jipathy : it is stated by IKath (a printer of Monmouth, who printed a 
number of \ery interesting pamphlets, written or compiled by himself, about the j’car 1800) that " the 
seats had iieeii wilfully destroyed by loose and idle people pas'^ing through the grounds;" that tlie 
‘fountain was removed, ‘-liaving become a rcccjitaclo for the carcasses of dcaii anirieils tliat the arjiis 
over the north door of fntrancu wire “ilestroycd by flic barliarous hands of Ignorance and lliatoftho 
rows of elms ho planted, " the a\c since his death had visited them witli premeditated intentions of 
violence, and laid their honours in the dust.” 
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(lefciiiled Hereford during the civil war, and who thus arrested the army 
of Cromwell on its march to invest the city. It was once the residence 
.,of the Lords Grey, of Wilton ; and though now hut a few ivy-covered 
walls, it was hero the nohlcst of a noLlc race entertained the ])oet Spenser— 

• Tho iiatron of his Muso's pupilage, , 

• In Mie first his feeble age." 

It appears to have hecn erected by King Stephen, in 114:1, and was 
held by Harry de Longchanip, as a gift from Henry T., “ by the service 
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of supplying two men-at-arms for the wars^ in Walt?s.” To the Greys 
it came by marriage ; and afterwards, by marriage also, to the first Lord 
Chajulos, in whose family it continued for two centuries, until it was 
sold to the Governors of Guy’s Hospital, in London, to whose large and 
well -spent revenue the estate now contributes. The castle gives his title 
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Our present duty is to visit the town ; — to enter the time-honoured 
structure which, happily, continues unimpairM — the old and venerable 
Church of Ross ; to w^alk through the market-place made famous by 
'^the Man;’* and to visit the house in w^hich he dwelt, and the room in 
which he died — and especially to view from the “Prospect” the delicious 
scenery beloved. ^ ^ * 

l^lich occupations a«5 alwaj's pro5table as well as pleasant : the places 
in whicli great and good men have walked are especially suited to reflec- 
tion and self-scrutiny ; the force of example is felt with double strength ; 



TUK MAKKfcT-PLACK 


incentives to virtue become plain and palpable; in this sense, but not in 
this only, time can j)lace no boundaries to the influence of high minds 
and })ure hearts. 

Let ns first look at the town : there are here few remains of a remote 
date. The streets all lead “ up-hill” to the MAUKF/r-rLACE, a fpiaint 
structure, built of the red sandstone so universal in the district, which 
has but little power to resist the influence *of tinfe ; it is no older than 
the reign of ^harlos II., Avhose time-defaced bust stands in an oval, 
over the principal entrance. One of the .sides, however, contains a 
piece of sculptifre far more intefesting — a monogram of singular character. 
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composed of a reversed L, a 0/ and a heart, from which the letters 
spriiii^; tlie tradition beihg that the Man of Ross, whose house is 

directly opposite, desiring, in his loyalty 
to the crown, to have before his eyes 
a perpetual reminder of the restored 
monarch, — and failing in liis wish to 
have the bust <i>laced where he €ould 
see it when lie pleased, — caused this 
small stone to be fixed in the position 
it* now occupies.* It is understood to 
mean, “ Ijove ChaMes in your heart.” 

Let us enter the house in which 
h'e lived and died, and offer the homage 
of gratitude to a good man’s ^lemory ; 
oncvwho, if not all the poet describes 
him, was undoubtedly as ho is j)ictured by another poet — Coleridge - 

nearly a century after his death : — 

** Friend to the friendless, to the sick man health, 

With generous joy he view’d his modest wealth ; • 

He heard the widow’s heaven-breathed prayer of praise ; 

He marked the shelter’d orphan’s tearful gaze; 

Or, where the sorrow-shflvcllcd captive lay, 

I’onr’d the briglit blaze of freedom’s noontide ray^' 

The house has Leen divided ; one portion has been in a great measure 
rebuiy; ; the otlier part lias not been so materially clianged. The floors ' 
and panellings of several chambers arc of oak ; a (piaint oiicning leads 
to a narrow corridor, and into a small room, tradition all v*said to have 
been bis bed-room, where ho endured his first and his last (his only) 
illness, and where he died 4 if looks out upon his garden ; that garden 

• Among other characteristic anecdotes, it is related of him that when “ the Great Bell,” which ho 
presented to Ross Church, w'a^ ca«>t at Gloucester, in 1C9&, he was present at the casting, and ** taking 
with him his old silver tankard, 1^" first driink therefrom to ‘ Church and King,’ and then threw it into 
llie furnace, and liad it mixed with tlie mefal that made the bell.” 

t It is said, and w'e believe on good authority, that Coleridge actually wrote his beautiful poem on 
the Man of Ross in the house in which Kyrie had resided. Letitia Landon (L. £. XS.) was some time a 
dweller in this town, visiting an aunt who was a resident here. 

t In this chamber there arc two doors of oak, in which tje arms of Mr. Kyrie (his crest, a hedge- 
hog) are punctured, apparently by a gimlet. There is a tradition that the puncturing was the work 
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is now divided, like the lioiise ; one half of it Ijas heeii strangely “ meta- 
morphosed the other half has been converted into a bowling-green ; the 
surrounding walls of both, howevei*, sustain flourishing vine and i^ear- 
trees. The one boasts a g(jthic summer-house, in which there is a tablet 
comnicinorating the visit of Prince .George of Cambridge, in 1835, and 
a tablg made of the hug« beam^ of ^the “ modest mansion,” and jiart of 
a tree under which Nelson t^t, at lliidhall ; while in the other there 
is a small conservatory erected on the foundations of the summer-house, 



TUB SUMMER-llOl'SB. 


ill which the venerable Man of Koss usually spent his afternoons of 
(piiet and contemplation. It was a pretty thing in its time, whatever it 
may be now ; and ds the father of the present owner — INlr. Powle, the 
respected bookseller — ^Ivcpt a drawing of it in its better state, the reader 
may be pleased to see it engraved as one of the illu^rations of our tour. 


of lu« hands ; thlsris*^rol)able, for to a man so active, who had never previously suffered a day's illness, 
confiricinent must have been very irksome, and he no doubt sought relief in any employ nieiit that 
ciicums'nricus could supply to him, nliilu il is iiut likely that so singular a whim uas a cummissiuti to 
ail ariixan. 
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As wiJ] thus be seeiij^tliere are in Eoss several memorials of '‘the 
Man.” We look in vain, liowevcr, for evidence that his fellow townsmen 
have been, or arc, more proud of his fame than vain of his notoriety : 
there is even now "no monument, inscription, stone,” other than that 
which one of his remote descendants erected half a century after he 
slept under the shadows of the " heaven-directed spire ” he " taught to 
rise,” and which, until then, contained no mark to make knowii^" his 
race. In’s name, his form.” There is no hospital, no school, no alms- 
house "'neat but vcj^d of state;” no " portioned maids” nor " apprenticed 
or])hans,” in the miijdle ^f the nineteenth century, " bless his name 
no seats are tliere^ on which “ weary tr.avellers repose,” and ask wdio 
gives them rest ; nothing, in short, to make 

b 

“ The memory of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust/’ 

saNC his own good deeds which, as we liavc shown, neglect or cupjdity 
have gone far to obliterate. 

Let us now proceed to the church, so hai)j)ily associated with the 
honoured name of John Kyrlo, the Man of Ross.* 

The church is a spacious and beautiful building, with a tower and 
an elegant spire, 121 feet in height. The churchyard is very neatly 
kept, and has some venerable elm-trees, traditionally said to have been 
planted by the IMan of Ross, whose body, as we have intimated, rests 
within its 'walls. We ([uote a passage from Mr. Roscoe: — "I never 
remember having been so much pleased with a church and burial-ground 
as w'ith this ; the grey, gothic, architecture, the ancient tombs, and the 
heaved turf, whei'e so man^ nameless dead arc laid at rest, — the grand 


• John Kyrle was dcsciMidcd from an ancient family long seated at Walford, near Ross, lie was 
born at the W’hite House, in the parish of Dymock, Gloucestershire, on the 22na of May, 1637, and 
died at Russ, on the 7 th Novlmber, 1724, at the** full age” of eighty-eight. The name appears to 
have been originally Curl, afterwards Cyfil, and subsequently Kyrle. He was a bacbelor, and left no 
near relatives i his nearest, Mr. “ Vandevort’* Kyrle, inherited his estate. It was, however, subse- 
quently divided and subdivided; and we believe very little either of his blood or his property is with 
any of his ** descendants*' at the present time. It vrould seem that he did not ■’•eceive from Pope 
the soubriquet of ** the Man of Ross:” he had, according to Fosbrokc, been so styled during his life- 

time. He is desciibed as ** in person rather tall, thin, and* \ ell shaped, wealing a plain suit of brown 
and a v^ig, in the fasliiun of his daj^;” but there is no authentic portrait of him. 
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trees, rustling in the wind above, and the glojfous prospect spread out 
all around, — it was the very poetry of earth — its beauty and its sadness/’ 
• The church contains a group of fincly-sculiitured monuments, princi- 
j)ally of the Rudhall family (a family now extinct), and a statue, in 
1 toman cosMime, of that gallant General Rudhall, who defended Hereford 
for t^je crown against^ tlie assaults •of the army of the Parliament."*^ 
Under a plain stone beside th<f altar the Man of Ross is buried; as w^e 
have said, “ no iiionumciit, inscriptifui, stone” marked his grave until, in 
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177G, a distant relative, “ Ijady Betty Dupplin,” left by will a sum of 
money, which “her executor and heir” expended* in erecting a tomb 
to his memory. The tomb has a bas-relief, which purports to be a 


* A monument to the Rev. John Newton records that, ** immediately after the restoration of King 

Chanles he was (as^a^eward for liis piety and loyally), appointed by the archbishop's commissary to 
the vicarage of Ross, on the 27tU of July, I6(i0; which vicarage, on account of large returns being 
at that time required from this place, was ^cccdingly burthened and oppressed. Newton, therefore, 
tliough at first he stooft alone, nobly devoted himself to its exigencies and relief; finally obtaining this 
beinfice, together with his chapels of Weston and Brompton, to be created and ordained rectorial.” 
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portrait, and a tablet roprosouting Charity and IJenevoIence. But tho 
chief interest of the church is .lor^^•ed from nuotlier source. Growing 
from the pow where tho good man used to sit are two elm-trees, which. 



THK PKW. 


when in full leaf, are singular adornments of the sacred fidifice. They 
are, it is said, about fifty years old; but, are not tluchcr than a man’s 
arm, and arc necessarily cut at the tops when they reach the roof, which 
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is their boundary. Tlie local tr.aditioh is tliat they are suckers from 
a tree planted by ''the Man” outside the •cliurch, but which was 
‘'impiously” cut down by a certain rector, because it excluded light; 
tlie consequence Avas, that they forced their way tuside, where they have 
continued to grow and flourish, and where, certainly, they are protected 
by the good will and gratgful feelings^ of the inhabitants. There is one 
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tether object of interest associated with his memory — the chair in which 
he used to sit, and which was afterAvards the chair of •a conAdA’ial societA’. 
This chair A\^as, according to Mr. Heath, prcsentei^f to a Benefit Society 
in thp town, but^s it Avanted a cushion, " to render the seat easy, it was 
turned out of the club-room, being considered as a piece of lumber, in 
Avhich neglected ‘state it lay for some years, and was at last ordered 
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to be burnt.” By some lucky cbance it was preserved, and is now 
deposited in the vestry of the church. Yet another interesting memorial 

of the Man of Ross is preserved 
also in the church. It is a small 
volume, written by the Rev. 
John Neviion ; this volume con- 
tains the autograidi of John 
Kyrle. 'NVe procured a tracing, and have engraved it. 

There is no doubt that the fame of John Kyrle arises principally, if 
not solely, from tfe*^ accident that Pope had heard of his generous and 
liberal acts, which^ although at that time x>i'odiictfve of enormous good, 
had received no sort of recognition from those of whom he was the 
benefactor.'*^ The poet ^^Tote, therefore, his immortal lines — an imaginary 
dialogue between himself and his friend Lord Bathurst, in his poem on 
The Use of Riches;” f and the^^have carried" the name of the Man 
of Ross throughout the world w'herever^he Anglo-Saxon tongue is read. 
We hoj>e and believe there are not many cities or towns of England 
wlierc there have been none at any time found at once so benevolent 
and so beneficent as John Kyrle of Ross, with as little idea a^ had 
the ]\Ian” of the celebrity that was to follow — who neither sought for 
nor anticipated renown beyond the limited circle directly benefited — 
who in doing good would have “ blush’d to find it fame,” but who 



• “ Tlio truth is that Kyrle was a man of known Integrity and active benevolence, liy uln*se 
licitation the wealthy were persiiadeil to pay contributions to his charitable scliemes; this inlluerii 
he obtained by an e.xample >f liberality exerted to the utmost extent of his power, and was tlrirs 
enabled to give more than lie lad.” — l)n. donx^ON*: Life of Pope. It is believed ho never possessed the 
annual sum of ** five hnndr'cd lund'^tif debts and taxes, wife and children clear.’* 

t IVipe was a frequent vi' r at Holme- Lacy, then the scat of V'tscount Scudamore, subsequently 
the property of his Grace tl Duk.* of Norfolk, ard now that of Edwin Stanhope, IJart, The 
Scudamores came in with the (.'oTMjiieror, hut obtained tiieir laruL in llerefonlsliire by marriage with 
tire heiress of the Laccys, in the rutyii of Edward III. “The Scndaiiiorcs derived their name fixnri tire 
Crone Prttee Fitchee^ the Scutum Arinoris Hivini, which they originally bore in their arm-i, and wjiicli is 
thought to have been given tliem in commemoration of some memorable action in defence of the 
Christian faith.” The rooms inhabited, by the poet, and a tree under whicli it was his wont to sit, are 
still pointed out to the curious. 

I’opj w'as probably in the neighbourhood very soon after Kyrle’.s death, and had abundant 
oiiportunities of hearing the good man's ]iraise, of noting tlic beneficial efVicts of Iris iniinilicent 
cliaiitics, and of mourning at the iridiffercnco with which liis memory was regarded by liis fellow 
townsmen. Tt is likely, moreover, that Mr. Kyrle had been often a guest at llolme-Lacy, and was 
personally known to the family. 
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iii’o benefactors to mankind by the for'ce of example, and inasmuch as 
‘‘ tlieir works do follow them ! ** ^ * 

Blessed be the memory of good John Kyrle, the Man of Boss ! and 
may the prophet yet find in his own country other honours than those 
which give his name to a wayside inn, a “ walk’* of which he would be 
ashamed, and a house def;[^ced by an unseemly bust of plaster. 

\Te commence oift* voyj^e down the Wye — a voyage full of 
interest and enjoyment. Let us pause a moment to sketch yonder 
fisherman, who is carrying the coracle 
to the stream. In Hereford and 
Monmouth it is callefl also a thoracic, 

* a tnichle, and sometimes a cohle, and 
on the western c(jast of Ireland a 
cor ray h corach, — all names evi- 

dently derived from one root, niwl 
j)roviiig the general use of these light 
boats «ainong the cai;Jy Britannic tribes. 

*IMiey arc of profound antiquity, and 
arc Tiicntioned by the “ father of his- 
tory,” Herodotus, as used by the 
ancient Babylonians.^ He describes 
them as round, and covered with 
^skills, and the accuracy of his state- 
ment is confirmed by sculptures 
now in our British IMiiseum. Pliny, 
quoting the old Greek historian, T>- 
ma3us, says the Britons sailed iu boats 
made of wattles, and< covered with skins, to islands six days* distant from 
their starting-places ; and iSolinus mentions that in his day communica- 

• 

* Hoss has bail, at least, one other benefactor -Mr. WaMcr Scot|f who, having acqniied a large 
fin-tunc by trade in London, bviiucatlicd £u,000 fur the erection of a school-house, and the clothing and 
educating thirty boys and twenty girls, children of the iidiabitants of the town. It is said of Mr. 
Scott, that when ajb(% he had taken some pears from a garden, and “ being seen eating of them" by a 
man who guessed where they came from, the man told the boy “he would be hanged If he was found 
out. ’ Terrified at this threat, lie instantlyjeft Russ, and made Ids way to London, where he acquired 
a fortune, of wldcli tlft boys of to-day conti.Me to bo the Inlieritors. The cliarlty bears his name. 

P 
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tion was kept up ketwecii Britain and Ireland Ly tlicsc boats. Caesar 
tells us lie availed liiniself df sucli vessels in crossing the Spanish rivers ; 
and that he obtained his knowledge of their use while in Britain. 

The coracle, which boatmen and fishermen use to-day on the Wye, 
differs little from that in which their forefixthers floated when the Homans 
were rulers on its banks. In shape it Y<is<?iBb\es the half of a walnut- 
shell ; some laths, or rude sticks, laid cross-wise, *\brm the skeleton • that 
is covered with canvas — zinc, however, has been lately adopted for the 
purpose : it is needless to say that the ancient covering was generally a 
horse's hide; a plani across the middle makes the scat; a small ])adtlle 
is used for directuig its movements ; it is so light, and draws so 
little water, as to be very easily U2>set. Considerable skill is therefore 
refpiired to keep exactly in the centre, and also to enter it, for the least 
irregularity in either case is dangerous. The fishermen of the district 
arc, however, so much ** at home <in this walnut-shell, that accidents 

il 

rarely happen ; and it is stated, on good authority, that voyages have 
been made in them from Chepstow to Bristol. They are so light that 
tlic boatmen carry them on their backs from place to place, launching 
them when required, and stepping in to cross the river. They are used 
also by anglers. 

Having examincMl this interesting object, that has undergone so little 
change for twelve centuries, we commence the voyage of the Wye.* 

Passing the venerable ruin of Wilton Castle, and underneath the old 
bridge, wliich dates us far back as the reign of Elizabeth, presents some 
unusual features in the way in which the arch-stones are ^morticed, and 
retains marks of the ‘‘breaking down” to arrest the on-march of Crom- 
well’s troops, >vc are called ujion, first, to notice “ Kyrlc’s Walk,” which 
leads from the churchyard to the river, about a mile from the town — 


• Excellent boats, well irfid carefully manned, are to be obtained cither at Hereford, Ross, or 
Monmouth : the charges are sod »what hfgh, necessarily so, considering the heavy labour attendant on 

“ the return.” For a boat with one man, the charge from Ross to Monmouth is 15«., the distance being 
twenty-lhrec miles ; for a larger boat, witli two men, the charge is 30s. When the lighter boat is 
used, the boatman tinds it easier to bring it back by land, on a truck, the distance Y)o'ng only ten ijflles ; 
when the heavier boat makes tlio voyage the men arc compelled to draw it along the shore, the dlffi- 
ciilfy of rowing up stream being (as we have intliiialodXvory great, in consequence of the extreme 
rapidity of the current. Tlie boats in use w’c sliall describe hereafter. 
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where, however, none of liia “seats” remain, and wliere there survives 
but one of the many trees he planted. We tliSn look upon two graceful 



\MLTON CASTLK. 

• • 

hills, — Penyard * and the Chace, — otie or both of which are said to have 


* Penyard Wood was, ai^otit a century purchased for £11,000: it was sold not long since 
for £73,000. At Penyard there was a castle, some remains of which fhay still be traced. Towards 
the close of the last century, among the ruins was found “ a vestibule or spacious 
passage," with octagon pilasters, which had caps and bases ih the Saxon style. In 
Bonner's “Itinerary" is an engraving «»f a sliver penny, uj^derstood ft have been 
coined at Penyard Castle; he thus briefly describes it, and its ifistoric asst)cia- 
tions : — “The family of Spence, of Ilangwest, in Yorkshire, about 1638, assumed 
as tticir armorial beurlngs, az. three peny-yard pence proper," and “ those are so- 
iiained of the place Avhero they were first coined,” which Guillim supposes to be this 
castle. On the summit of “ the Chacc," towards the nortli, is a large square “camp," now overgrown 
by woods. • • 
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been '‘lain" with woods’’^ by ‘41ic Man.” We leave here the scenes and 
circunistances associated with his history; bare-headed we look back — 
fancying, nay, believing, his spirit is moving the minds and hearts of 
another generation to remember the eternal recompense — Inasmuch as 
ye (lid it unto one of these my little ones, ye did it unto me I ” 

Immediately after i)assing undj?r Walton Bridge, we make acfpiaiut- 
ance witli the peculiarities of the Wye. Its “ winding bounds ” are so 
remarkable that frequently after the boat has floated four or five miles 
we find ourselves within gun-shot of the place from which we started ; 
a tree-clad liill, or\i a ckurch -spire, seen directly in front, presently 
a]>pearing at the ^ide, or, in another moment, liehind the spectator ; 
while perhaps, in a few minutes, it is immediately again in his onward 
path : forming alternately a foreground or a background to the picture, 
and that so suddenly as to seem incomprehensible. On quitting the level 
land, the varied and broken seeneny on either side suggests a vague, 
though irresistible impression, that the craggy precipices, rqcky ascents, 
and isolated plateaux, between which the stream takes its tortuous way — 
now reposing in deep and glassy pools, then hurrying down a gushing 
rapid, as if behind time,” and again stojiping to take uji at intervals'’ tl;3 
winding streamlets poured from receding elevations over the little 
greensward vales they encircle — were the boundaries of a river always, 
— in a word, that the Wye is a river designed by Nature itself,* 

Tlie Wye has been well described as a “ capricious and headlong 
current,” its sudden rises and falls rendering it but little available for 


* The Severn estuary socin«, in the earliest times, to have formed the houiuLiry l)L‘twccn the Silurian 
Owyddel, nr (^aol, and the tribe cif t’.e WiccaSf or watermen— or, as the monkish clironiclcrs called 
them, irtVm— inhabiting tiic dales of Worcestershire and Gloucestershire ; though the Wiccii, the 
more mercantile race, eventually occupied the peninsula between the i^vern and Wye, constituting 
the Forest of Dean; this traq^ being of importance from its abundance of timber and iron ore, witli 
wiiioh, as appears by a passage in Cuisar’s “ Commentaries,*' they traded with the opposite coast of 
Urittany, i>efore his invasion of England. The iron ore crosses the Wye a few miles below Uoss, near 
a detached and rugged eminence called the Howard (in Gaelic, the Black Height), but in some Welsh 
records, Gart?t FJimon (the Sm*!t(»Js ITIiq.t On tlie summit Is a sloping plateau, depressed Inb) two equal 
parts ; that nearest the river crowned by an embankment of dry stones, and the farthest joined to il by 
one of earth, tiipled at tlic summit, as if occupied a second time by some larger force. The smaller 
camp, lying immediately above a mineral excavation and near the river, seem^ the earliest, ani Is 
probably the Garth Einlon of the Wiccian occupants; for until the junction of the upper plateau, the 
lower fastness was within arrow-shot of the summit, and tl^p must have been constructed by a people 
as yet ill practised in the employment of such missiles. 
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commerce. During or after rains, it rushes flong at immense speed, 
overflowing adjacent banks, and, in some inStances, wasliing its rock 
boundaries. In fine weather, although a quick current even then, it 
becomes very sliallow in parts. There are no “ falls,** nor is there any 
weir or lock, during the whole of the voyage we are describing ; breaks 
are, however, numerous,, the w^ter ^sometimes “dropping” a foot or 
more, and l)ubbling iiit(f foam. ^ Through nearly the whole of its course 
from lloss to Chepstow, where it joins the Severn, the Wye is, as 
Wordsworth describes it, “ a wanderer through the woods,” the trees 
generally descending so low from overhanging sterns as to border the 
stream ; indeed, dnriiTg its low’er portion, the foliag(^ and rocks are so 
closely intermixed as to afford no passage — not even a footpath — from 
the banks. These trees are, for the nfost part, oak and beech, the dark 
shades of#tlic yew frequently giving force and character to the grouping. 
'JMicrc is seldom much variety in the foliage, if we except that which, 
arisen from frequent orchards, for Avhich Herefordshire and Gloucester- 
shire are famous. As in all such cases, the adjacent meadows arc ever 
green, and supply excellent pasturage to cattle. The great attraction of 
the Wye, however, consists in the singularly picturesque limestone rocks, 
which continually, as it were, look down upon and guard the river : from 
every hole and crevice creei)s the ivy and other parasitic plants, covering 
them with various shades of green, except on jutting crags where the 
^vind has power—these are left bare, or clothed only by lichehs. They 
are “simple and grand, rarely formal and fantastic.”* It is this Com- 
bination widely renders the scenery so peculiarly picturesque, although it 
produces little variety : indeed, a mile of the Wye, in any part of it, 

affords a complete idea of the wdiole ; while •its contracted character 

closed in, as it is, by woods and rocks, never a stone*s-throw apart — 
much imi)airs its beauty, when contrasted with ’rivers broader, and 
opening more expansive views. M6reover, the Wj^c is a lonely river ; 


Ihe rock, blAk, naked, and unadorned, cannot bj considered beautiful. Tint it wiih mosses 
and lichens of various hues, and you give It a degree of beauty ; adorn It with shrubs and hanging 
herbage, and you make it still more i)icture|fluo ; connect it with wood and water, and you make it in 
the highest degree inftresting.*'— Fosurokk. 
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for miles together along Us hanks there are no habitations ; the traffic on 
its waters is very limited few are its factories of any kind ; tlie extensive 
and gloomy forest of Dean encloses it during a large •portion of its lower 
course; and the only peasantry who live along its sides are the boatmen 
and tlie cliarcoal-burners, wlio are seldom seen at tlieir daily work — the 
one labouring only when the tide, serves, and tlie other toiling among 
I trees that hide him from sight : — 

“ Wreaths of smoke 

Sent up in silence from among tlie trees ; 

' With homo uncertain notice, as migiit seem 
Of vagrant dwellers In the houseless woods." ^ 

(1 

r 

To its natural gifts of beauty — and they are many — may be added those 
which are derived from pretty villages, generally scattered on hill-sides, 
the spires of near or distant churches, secluded farm-houses, jcullivated 
demesnes and mansions, populous t<;^wms and venerable bridges, and more 
especially the ruins of ancient castles and “ holy abbeys ; ” some 6>f the 
grandest ‘‘remains” in the kingdom, adding their attractions to tlie 
lovely river-scenery of the Wye, recalling, and with impressive effect, the 
lines of the poet : — ♦ . 

“Timo 

Hath moulded Into beauty many a tower 
Which, when It frown’d with all Its battlements, 

W.IS only terrible." 

Such is the River Wye, to the leading charms of which we design t(' 
introduce the tourist. 

Under Pencraig House, the grounds of which are charmingly wooded 
to tlie water, we obtain a combined view' of Goodrich Court and Good- 
rich Castle — the former a modern residence, the latter one of the 
most interesting and picturesque of the ancient remains whicli abound 
tliroughout the district we are visiting.’^ Perhaps nowhere in the 

* Tho ancient road to Goodrich lay through a parish called Walford, where was the family seat of 
the Kyrles, of whom the Man of Ross" was a Junior member. It has been surmised that Walford 
lay on the lino of Offa’s Dyke, and thus derived its name ; but this dyke, utAbrtunatcly, canrot bo 
traced here, cxcei)t by such as are predetermined .to find it. The name is derived from Wselh ( V\’'elsli) ' 
Ford, a road— viz. the Welsh road. It is crossed by a ve^v dangerous foisl over the Wye, but there is 
now a good though more circuitous turnpike-roa^l over Kerne Bridge. 
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kingdom will the traveller be more strongly impressed by the lines of 
the ])OCt, — 

^ “ There Is a power 

And magic in the ruin'd battlement, 

To which the palace of the present hour 

Afust yield its pomp, and wait till ages arc its dower." 

• • • 

Tlie ^Court” is nearest^ we visit that first: it occupies a liill summit; 
the site is fine ; nature gave it this advantage ; and also the trees that 
grow luxuriantly in the copse, orchards, and plantations, through which 
wo ascend by a rugged footway from the river-|ide. /riie building, how- 
ever, is a blot on the landscape : unmeaning towers^ and turrets, and 
pinnacles, in ** styles” outrageously mixed,** are utterly “ out of keeping** 
with surrounding objects, and sadly dfsturb the tranquillizing thought 
induced Ijefurc we reach, and after we leave it. The structure was a 
“whim** of the late Sir* Samuel Meyrick; and, we imagine, the architect, 
]^^r. jyore, acted in obedience to order’*— the only “Order” he appears 
to have taken into account. Goodrich Court, however, contains that 
remarkable collection of ancient armour which Meyrick expended (and 
ij^it-wnprofitably) a fortune and a life’s labour to bring together : its value 
is liere comparatively lost ; few can see, and very few be advantaged by 
it. ^ye believe it to be an heir-loom that may not be removed from its 
l)lace. Tourists on the Wye should certainly examine this singular and 
interesting assemblage, although to do so involves a troublesome walk, 
and the 2 )ayment of a shilling, which we respectfully think migh> be 
dis])en8ed with^ by the inheritor of so rich a store of instructive wealth. 
To our friend, Mr. Fairholt, we are indebted for information w’e aj^pend 
in a note.* • 


* Tho armoury is tho largest and most complcto private collection ever formed in England, and 
comprises many suits of a rare and valuable kind. The late Sir Samuel Afeyrick was indefatigable as 
a collector, and his knowledge led liim to publish the best English book#n the subject, his “Critical 
Inquiry into A ntient Armour," in three vols. folio, 1824; and’soine ygars afterwards tho descriptive 
text to Skelton's engraved illustrations “ of the Collection at Goodrich Court.'* He also arranged the 

colicction in the Tower of London ; and was, throughout life, the great authority on all matters con> 
nccted^with armour^ ^’he Goodrich collection embraces a history of weapons of defence commencing 
nlth the rude implements. Hint, stone, or wood, of the savage tribes ; tlicy bear some analogy to those 
used by our primitive forefathers, of whlcl^ many examples are also preserved. TIjc early Greek, 
Etruscan, and Celtic relics are especially interesting; the mcditeval armour is of great rarity ; and In 
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The boat is to ‘meet bs a few yards from the landing-place under 
Goodrich Court, — at Goodrich Ferry, — but there is a bend in the road, 
and we have a walk of a mile or more before we reach it. That walk is, 
however, tlirough the village, wdiere there is an old “ Cage ” converted 
into a comfortable cottage ; and a church, with wliich arc associated some 
memorable ineidents. The sjnrc of this church is, like that .of Itoss, seen 
from many points of view, and is always ^\\ eftec'iive adjunct to the land- 
scape : it lias otlier attractions ; here were long located the ancestors 
tlie famous Dean of St. Patrick’s; one of whom, the Pev. Thomas Swift, 
was its vicar in and, taking zealous part with the sovereign, was, it 

is^aid, plundered .more than thirty times by the army of the parliament, 
ejected from his living, his estate se<picstrated, and himself imprisoned. 
A chalice, used by him, found its way into Ireland, and w'as, in 172 r>, 
“ Presented by Jonathan Swift, D.D., Dean of the Church of S^. Patrick, 
Dublin, grandson of the aforesaid Thomas, to Goodrich Church, to be for 
its use * for ever.’ ” It is still in the keeping of the vicar, and is reg^irdcd 
as a relic of high value.* 

Put we may not delay, for we have to pace the steep ascent that leads 
to Goodrich Ca&tle. It is the relic of a noble fortalicc, and would 'oCI.a 
— seated on the topmost height of a hill that overlooks the rapid river, 


one instance has been ndmirahly mounted under the direction of Sir Samuel, and in accordance with 
the old customs of the t'.urnay. Thus on one side Is the tree set up for supporting the emblazoned 
shichN of the combatants, 's\lio are seated on armed and caparisoned iiorses tilting at each otlicr ; wliilc 
their fellow-knights wait their turn on foot. Many of the noble suits of armour in tliis collection arc 
remarkable for tlie artistic finish and beauty of their decorations ; some are ccjycrwl with engravings ; 
and all indicate the large amount of cost bestowed on defensive weapons and body-armour. In the 
reign of the Emperor Cliarlcs V., Milan and Nureiiibcrg were the principal factories from wliicli knights 
were supplied, wliosc suits somcllnic,. cost very large hums of money, being covered with emhossed 
ornament and engraving, and often enriched with inlaid scroll-work of gold or silver. The coi lection 
has specimens of such costly works, only tf) be rivaled by the sumptuoijs jewelled armour of tlie East, 
of which it also contains mapy valuable specimens. 

* Something of the quaint and humorous character of** the famous Dean" must have been inherited 
from his loyal grandfather. The following anecdote is related of the ** malignant” vicar:—** Having 
mortgaged his estate at Goodrich fur 300 broad pieces, and quilted them into his waistcoat, he set out 
for Raglan Castle, near Monmputli, whither tlia king had retired after the battle of Nasehy, in I6i5. 
The Earl of Worcester, who knew him well, asked ^\liat his errand was ? * I am come,* said Swift, * to 
give his majesty my coat,’ at the same time pulling it off, and preaenling it. Tlio carl tohl liim 
pleasatiUy, that his coat was worth little. * Why, Uien,* said Swift, * take my*‘Valstcoat.* Tim was 
soon proved by Its weight to be a more valuable garment; and It Is remumbered by Clarendon Uiat the 
king receUved no supply more seasonable or acceptable during the whole war than these 300 bmail 
pieces; his distress being at tha^time very great, and his resources altogether cut off.” 
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and aided by its broad moat, which time has not yet filled up — to have 
been imjiregnable : it was not so. Whatever ifs ancient glory may liave 
been, it was doomed to fall before the ])ersevering energy of the troops 
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ot tb*e Comiiioiiwealtli, and “the eighty barrels of powder” which “the 
Commons voted • as auxiliaries ft) their officer, Colonel Birch. He found 


o 
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the work, however, notwithstanding the added succonrs of battering 
oaniioii,” ^‘two monster jneecs,” and ^'six graiiadoes,” by no means easy; 
for tlie garrison, under brave Sir Eicliard Lingen, kept liim “ witliout,*' 
from tlie 22nd June to the urd of August, ItftlJ, wliieh so exas])crated 
tlic assailants that they refused to recognise a Avhite flag for parley,’* 
insisted njion “ unconditional surrender/’ and ,made prisoners of war the 
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governor and all his troops, with* their “arms, ammunitions, and })ro- 
visions.” 

It is not known who founded this grand foftress ; hut “ the near 
affinity of its name to that of ‘ Godricus Dux,* whicli occurs in witness of 
two charters granted .by King Canute to the Abbey of Hulm,” has led to 
a conjecture that he' Avas its first lord; it is certain, hoAvever, that for 
a long period it was the baronial residence of the '!\]albots, Earls of 
{Shrewsbury, its earliest authenticated record bearing the date 1204, when 
it w'as given by King. John to William' Strigul, Earl Marshal, to liold 
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by two knights* fees,” Ijis son Walter, Earl of#Pembroke, dying liere in 
1210. To the Talbots it passed by marriage. Hubsequently, by marriage 
^Iso, to the De Greys, Earls, and afterwards Dukes, of Kent; and it was 
to the Countess of Kent the parliament, in DilO, conveyed intimation that 
there was a necessity for its demolition,” when it was demolished 
accordingly. The windows, arches, tolumns, and zigzag ornaments of 
the Keep, still in good preservation, arc described by some early writers 



as ‘Hhe most truly Saxon that can be;” and *so are the dungeons 
underneath, ink) which, when the castle was in its glory, light never 
entered, and air only through a few crevices. It is doubtful, 
however, whetlier any other portion of the castle is older than the 
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twelfth ccnturv.* One .of the most graceful, and, at the same time, 
the most 2><?rfect of its an’liiteetural beauties, is that we liavc pictured. 
It is a charming '‘hit/’ and through the opening is a lovely view of 
the river and the wooded slopes opposite. Yet it stnnds nearest to 
that tower which suffered most from the cannon of the Coininonwenlth ; 
on tlieso slopes, now so trampiil, -^lieir. artillwy was planted, and tlicir 
suldiery encanijKHl, wliilc the siege lasted. 

Xo doubt subsei|ueiit additions, under several lords, gave to the 
structure its imposing character. There are distinct traces of such 
augmentations from an *early to a comparatively late period. Its long 
and narrow galleives, sallypt^rts, batteries, vaulted gateways, semicircular 
towers, fosses, rc^ck-hewn juts, huge buttresses, loop-lu>les and machico- 
lations, dectu’ated chapel, ladies^ tower, watch towers, enormous fire- 
hearths, warder’s seat, once gorgeous hall, huge firejdaces, great chambers 
of state, dormitories, garrison towo£s, and spacious stables, — tliese, and 
many other objects, now broken cither by time or war, and mantled with 
venerable ivy, attest its grandeur and its strength, when, for six centuries 
at least, it held sway over surrounding districts, and looked down in its 
magnificence, as it does now in its decay, upon the waters of the beaiiRTlii 
Wye. 

All honour to the lady who now owns the interesting ruin,-}- for the 
care and cost she expends to prevent the further encroachments of " tlu' 
destroyer.” A venerable chatelain — one 'J^tus Morgan — who makes 
shoes in the village, and who has had the place in charge during forty- 
nine years, succeeding his father in the office, is an excefient and very 
communicative usher to its attractions; er his aides-de-camp, two agrec- 


* “ It is expressly UH’ntioned in rccoid that Guodrich Castle was the fortress of the tract called 
Aironfiold or IrchL'iifield, fnlin the Homan station at Ariconiuni. Tins tract was formerly forest, for 
In llic Char tee Antique y in thi. Tower of Loiidmi, is tlic order fur its disallorestatlon.” — Fosuuokk. 
Irclicnficld i'» Saxon, and means the Field of Iledgehog-s. Urchin Is .still a common local name for tho 
hedgehog. . 

t Mrs. Marriott. Elizabutli, the second daughter and co-hcircss of Gilbert Tall x)t, seventh Earl of 
Shrewsbury, conveyed the castle in marriage to Henry l)c Grey, Earl of Kent, in ^^hosc lamily it con- 
tinued till tlic year 1710, whciuon the death of Henry, l)i4m of Kent, it was soW to Admiral Griirin. 
Mrs. Marriott is his grand -daugliter. 
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able daughters, are ns ready and as skilful as Ijfmself in greeting and in 
guiding visitors. 

* Even if it were not so happily situated as it is, on the high road to 
the beauties of the Wye, these remarkable ruins would amply repay n 
long deton%\ for althougli sufficiently largo to convey an idea of immense 
cai)a^ity and power, are •sing^ilarly “ condensed,” and may be 
iiis])cctcd with but small sacrifice of time and trouble. There are more 
extensive and far grander remains in many parts of this and the adjacent 
county, but none more interesting, in()re picturesque, or more entirely 
characteristic of an age when the stern realitie * of life supplied the stajdc 
of romance. Mr. Hulme was on the opposite side of*the river when he 
made his drawing: as he quaintly says, ‘'he sat down before it, not as 
did its assailants of old, with a view to reduce the place to a ruin, but the 
ruin to a Mew;” in t^e hope of giving to others some portion of the 
iiitonso enjoyment he himself derived from the glorious old pile — so 
fertilS of thought to the antiquary, of pleasure to the tourist, and of 
instruction as well as delight to the artist. 

But they who visit Goodrich Castle will lose a rich treat if they fail 
lo ascend the Keep — an easy task — because of the magnificent and very 
beautiful view commanded from its summit. What a view — north, south, 
east, and west ! Hills, enclosing fertile vales ; dense woods surrounding 
pasture-fields, dotted with sheep ; low meadow lands, on which luxuriate 
W;he famous Herefordshire cows, known here and everywhere by their red 
coats and white faces.* On one side are the distant Malvern Hills ; on 
another, the hHls that look down upon Hereford city. Further off are the 
Welsh mountains; while, moving southwards, jvc see the Cold well Hocks, 
Symoiid’s Yat, and the tall Kymin, that hangs over Monmouth. In the 
immediate foregrountl is the small Church of Wglford, of which the 
historian of the district, Fosbroke, was rector ; here he lived, died, and 

• 

• The breed Is pcgaliar to Herefunlsliire, and is preserved pure with excectling care. If a calf whh 
a redVace or ])arty#oloured coat enters the world, his sure destiny is the stall of the butcher. Tlie cows, 
however, are not famous for milk— they grow and fatten too much for that. As a farmer we met at 
Monmouth expressed it, “ They give none ctf it away ; they keep it all to thlrsels ! ” The breed is now 
generally adopted in the neiglibouring counties. 
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was bni-iecl. Doward IHH aiul Coj>pet Hill rise a])()vc the river, crossed 
by a brid^a% Keriie l>rid^o, very near to which are the venerable remains 
of the ancient priory of Fiancsford — now a fnrm-lioiise — wliich yet retains 
some relics of its former beauty. From tliis spot wo best note the 
singular windings of the Wye : from Goodrich Ferry undei^icath us to 
Iluntsham Ferry ^ is a distance o£i only one i3iile, while by water there 
is a space of eight miles to be traversed between the one ferry and the 
other. 

Wo re-enter our boat, leave to the riglit the old priory, pass under 
Kerne Bridge, and are Voyaging down the rapid current of the Wye. 
The object tliat attracts our notice is the distant spire of Buardon, or 
Buer-dean, Church, crowning the summit of a lofty hill. We soo" 
approach Courtficld, famous in history, or rather in tradition, as the jdacic 
in which the fifth Harry was nursed. Wc do not. find, howevci*, any safe 
authority for the fact, although it m'ay bp true that being, when young, 
of a sickly habit, ho was placed hei*e under tlie care of the Couiuess of 
Salisl)ury and it is further said, that the countess lies buried in the 
little church of ^^’elsh Bicknor, f close at hand, and which wc pass on 
our voyage down the stream, f Obviously, the monument referred t?? is 
of later date. Sucli was the opinion of Sir Samuel Meyrick (a safe and 
sure authority). AVelsh Bicknor is a pretty church, among the smallest 
in England. The simjjlo and graceful })arsonage -house beside it is 
happy in suggestions of the tvaiupiil life which a country clergyman, above 
all other men, may enjoy. 


• It Is stated hy Mr. Clitr»*— -wc know not on what authority <— that “ in I.SH7, llunry IV. was liastcnin^ 
acro.ss Iluntsham Ferry, on his way to Monmouth, in deep anxiety aliout his royal consort, whose coii- 
fiiiemeiit was near at hand, wlicn he was met by a mcssen^'cr who announced the birth of a prince— 
Henry V.— and the safety of tiie queen. The king i)eslowcd the ferry on tills man as a guerdon. The 
grant still exists.” 

t The name in Domesday U jok is Uicanofre, viz. Vyclian (little), Ovre (a passage or crossing over 
a rhor), as llio .same thing at Gloucester Bridge is calltsl “over.” 

% Welsh Bicknor is so called to disUnguish it from Englisli iiickiior, in Gloucestershire, two miles 
below it, on the opposite side 6l tlic river; tlio river being the ancient boundary between England and 
Wales— 

“ Inde vagos vaga Cambrenses, hlnc resplclt Anglos,” 

c 

according to the monk, Neckham, a writer of Latin poetry, wlio died In the year 1217. It is said liis 
name was Nequam, and tliat lie changed it to Ncckliam, V because, when he dcr'rcd to be re-admitted 
to St. Alban’s Priory, the abbot replied to him, ‘Si bonus .sis, veiiias— si nequam, nequaquam.”' 
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The okl mansion of Conrtfiuld is altogetlier^gone — a “ stately house ” 
supplies its place ; but, until within a comparatively recent i>eriod, a few 
walls of the ancient structure were standing; now, we believe, not a 

* vestige of it remains to tell the story of its old importance as one of the 
guardians of the river.^ 

The estate of Courtfiqjd is hjld by the Vaughans, descendants of the 
faniil}^ who arc said to fiave possessed it in the time of ITenry V.f They 
continue lloinfiii Catholics. The demesne is charmingly situated ; the 
foliage of the wooded slopes spreads to the river-brink ; but for a distance 
of. perhajis, two miles before the dwelling is reached, there is a border of 

♦ tall and finely growth elm-trees — the elm and the ^vitch-elm planted 
alternately ; and although time has destroyed some of them, the greater 
number endure in green old age. 

• 

♦•How nobly does Ibis venerable wood, 

Gilt with the,glnries of the oilent sun, 

Embosom yon fair mansion I ’ 


At a turn of the river, before the mansion is seen, we jiass the village 
j^f * ydbrook. Iron and tin arc both manufactured here, the neighbouring 
Forest of Dean su})plying cliarcual in abuiultince. The village skirts 
the river, and presents a busy and bustling scene ; the smoke from tall 
ehinincys rising above the foliage, and the boats and barges at the fpiay 
forming a picture somcAvhat singular and striking in this peculiarly rural 
district. We may, for the moment, fancy ourselves gazing u]) one of the 
wooded slopes that border the busy town of Sheffield. 

Wc arc now reaching the special beauties of the Wyc. Directly 
fronting us is one of the most charming of its v?ews from the source to tlie 
mouth, a tree-clad Idll — nothing more. The hill is called IIosemahy 
Tocpino, a pleasant name affixed to a scene of surpassing grace and 
beauty. Trees of various shades and character rise from the base to its 
topmost height, ending, apparently, in a poiiiil co^'eJ’e(l with a mass of rich 

• * 

• It is said to bavc been the abt)de i)f loii Vyeban, or lAttlc Jack, a Welsh freebooter, 
t The Vaughans, according to Coxe (Hist. Monmouthshire), liave no records of their residence here 
earlier than the time oV Elizabeth ; the family, however, trace their pedigree much further back. 
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JJut w e are now reaching *‘tlic Jion ” of the district — tlic famous 

CoLDWELL Rocks. 

These rochs derive their name from a singularly cold well in the 
neighbourhood ; so, at least, it is said in “ the books," but our in(|uiries 
failed to discover it. There are springs enough — and no doubt they are 
sufficiently frigid ; bat none of the authorities " point to 'any one in 


• “ At ColU^vell the front screen appears as a woody hill [the hill Is Iloseraary Topping], swcllli'g 
to a pfint. In a few minutes it*’clianges its shape, and tlio woody Iiill bocomos a lofty side serren on 
tlie riglit ; while ilie front unftilds itself into a majestic piece of rock sccncry/'^-Giim. “ Tliis is tlio 
most perfect specimen of a dressed hillock, nliich should always have low and l[.ushy plants, Inrnnso 
large trees. If few, look meagre and scattered ; If numerous, heavy and uniform. No mixture of exotics 
could produce the beautiful tints, and no skill the exquisite grouping and disposition of tliis admirable 
exemplar of a tiiicket laid out by nature."— Fosbroke. 
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jmrticnlar. Mr. Ilulme’s Hketuh will convoy an idea of tliis very 
beautiful scene. A sucecHsion of rocks — bar»*in j)arts, and in others 
clad in green — lianging almost perpendicularly over the river, are 
^ci)arated by deep and narrow clefts, in which grow a variety of trees, 
some of tlicm rising so high as to be on a level with the hill-top ; others 

a]^parently *a mass of evergreen shrubs, light and dark, harmoniously 

t • • • 



• • TIIK COLDWELL UOCKS. 


mingled by the master-hand of nature. TJi^ peculiar character of the 
Wye liere adds materfally to tlie beauty of the landscape. As we approach 
it we see Raven Cliff' right before us ; ])re3eutly, a ‘pretty peaked rock, 
called after the poet rdooiufield (some time a resident in the neighhonr- 
hood), comes in sight; thc^]^ ^ymoiuVs Yat ; then V^nsittarfs E,ock ; then 
Adaro’s llock, with t)thers which, if they be named, have, as the guide 
infofmed us, names of no account." These rocks are all on the left 
bank ; on the jiught bank is 9 sweep of low-lying ^meadow land, not 
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milVoquently coveretl with wator.^ The reader is called upon to iniaijfiiie 
a series of steep clitYs, covered with verdure tt) the river’s brink, tlie toj>d 
bare, but juetures«iuely bare, for the liclions and cree])ing plants preserve 
them from unseemly nakedness — such are the Cohhvell Hocks ; hut to 
bo appreciated, they must be seen : our written description, as comj>arcd 





with the 


coldest spring that 
gave a name to so 
much of natural 
grace and beaut v. 

" fcVMOSl>’.S YAT. 

TJieyhavc excited ^ 

the enthusiasm of flll tourists, but neither the pen nor tlie pencil can 

convey an idea of their many and mingled charms. 


♦ Some sixty years ago the barrMors in ffolng to the assixes went down the Wye, and {javt5 tlieir 
names to the dltlerc-nt rocks, Vaiisittart was one of them, 'iheru is unhappilj^no more di^niikjd op 
jvkctical oriifiti for the*-© names. Just before we approach Cohlwell Rocks, a sinj'ular but not very 
picturo**^!!© object will attract the eye ; it is a monument orcctcil by bereaved parents to the memory of 
a son who was drowned here alkout sixty years ago. ' 
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We land here, to walk uj) and down hill foy about a mile ; the boat 
meanwhile makes a voya^'e of five miles, and rejoins us, j^dviiig us time 
to ascend ‘‘ Symond’s Yat,”* and enjoy a view superior even to that we 
have already described. We shall first rest at the neat and “ cozy ” cottage 
of the guide : if it be spring, we may scent the blossoms of an abundant 
orc-hai-d ; and if autumn, we can#tast<i its fruit ; at any season, a draught 
of home-made cider is sure to ^be offered to the tourist by the civil and 
obliging woman who keeps the house, and who will presently walk with 
us through the close underwood that may confuse our path, if unattended. 
She will draw attention to a little bubbling fivulet, that here divides 
Herefordshire from (jllouccstershirc ; point out a jmetty infant-school, 
* founded and still endowed by the good Bishop of Newfoundland, formerly 
^ the rector of English Bicknor — a parish he does not forget, although many 
thousand miles of sea are now between him and that pleasant vale beside 
the sylvan Wye I IShe will show you other objeets that greet the eye as 
you aR'cnd ; and will soon place you— -and leave you — on a broad plat- 
form, which is the summit of the Yat, that seemed a pointed peak when 
you gazed uj)oii it from the river below. You are six hundred feet above 
4he stream ; and hence you have in view seven counties — Herefordshire, 
in whicli you note *'* the Beacon Wt»rccstershirc, which displays to you 
the Malvern Hills ; Shropshire, where the Clec Hills iinitc your gaze; 
Brecknockshire, where the Black ^lountain courts your kou; Radnorshire, 
^vherc “the Welsh jMonntains” rise above the mist; iMonmouthshiro, 
where the Co])pct Hill comes between you and the spire of Ross, on the 
one side, while. Great Howard, on the other, keeps [Monmouth town from 
your sight ; and Uluiicestershiro, in which you^ stand. 

*■ Mountains stern and desolate ; 

in the majesty of distance now 
Set oflf, and to our ken appearing fair • 

Of aspect, with aerial softness chad, 

And beautified with morning's purple beam." 

<• 

Symond’s Yat is, therefore, rightly classed among the most beautiful 


• “ Yat” is simply “gate In some books we find tliis bcauilful spot called ** Cymon's Y’at.” It 
is snp\to8ed to iiidicatg tlio Seaman's Yat^” or road— in reference to the Danish foray, of which it 

was the chief scene. 
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objects of this beautiful locality ; below and above — at its base and on its 
height — the scene is very lovely. 

Synioud’s “ Yat” is in some records called by flie characteristic name, 
Jutland ; for the rock, of which it consists, here forces the Wye h) make 
a circuitous bend, enc^uujmssing it on three sides, so as to form a 
small i>euiiisula, on the summit -of ^shich fhe^ spectator behokh the 



hYMOSD’s YAT, FllOM OUKAT l)OWAai>. 


river on each side oi him. Tlio limestone rock rises to a ju’ccijutous 
peak ; and below it, at a less altitude, a rugged hill of siliceous l)reccia, 
the summit of which is fenced by a line of massive bCrtdders, so con- 
tinuous as to resemble a cyclopean wall. This summit has been used 
as a camp, secured on one side by the natural line of boulder stones ; on 
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another by tlic cliasm or depression between the breccia and limestone 
rcjcks ; and on the other sides by the precipice and river. On the side 
pext tlie chasm it lias been further strengthened by a triple earthwork, 
like that on the J)o\\'ard. 

J3y meaps of these two works, one on each side of the Wye, having 
somejich pasture contiguwis to oach,«the aboriginal settlers were at once 
in a position of security and tjbundance, and could follow their mining 
and pastoral occupations with little fear of serious molestation. 

These fortresses were destined, after the lajjse of centuries — which saw 
the rise and fall of the Itoman domination, the e^imlsion of the Silures by 
the Cambrian Lritons, and, again, the humiliation of*the latter by the 
encroaching ^axon kingdoms of Mercia and Wessex — to be occupied by 
new intruders. 

In thef eleventh yepr of Edward the Elder (a. n. bll), a body of 
Norwegian ^''ikings, led by Eric, the illoody Axe, then a mere lad, one of 
the niflnerous sons of ITarald Haarfager, su])i sorted by two Jarls, Tloald 
or Ivognvald, and Chter or Otter, in a marauding exj>edition landed at 
JJeaehley, near Chepstow, and crossing Dean Forest, took post at Symond’s 
Yat, or Jutland. From its summit they could survey the broad expanse 
of meadows west of the town of Uoss, and which had been ])art of the 
little liritish kingdom of Ergnig, now called the Hundred of Arehenfield, 
over which the celebrated Vortigern was once hing, or suhreguhis. In 
<4uest of plunder, they took prisoner a British bishop, named Camailgaret, 
who was ransomed by the hing for £10. The scene of ransom is 
dei)icted in an •suicicnt fresco on the church ■wall at Dewchurch, near 
Boss. TJie shires of Hereford and Gloucester were assembled, and 
the j^osse cuini talus surrounded the Viking troop in their fastness at 
Synioiid’s Yat, near wliich they formed a sipiare dictum pment, yet visible. 
From this jdace Symond's Yat would be so exjiosed to arrow-shot as 
to be untenable. •» 

Here the Askings seem to have escaped down*'the easiest side of the 
precipice towards the old camp on Howard Hill ; but, as it would seem, 
with ill fate, for near the ford leading to it is a defile still called “ The 
fSlaughter.” It 'is said that Jafl Iloald, and Geolcie, the brother of Jarl 
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Uhter, with a groat part of tlioir army, were here slain. A considerable 
body must have reached the Doward J till; and ns some time was necessary 
to follow and surround them again, they were able to culaige the old 
♦Silurian fortress, and protect its summit by the same kind of triple 
embankment found at Symond’s Yat. In the sequel they cajutulatcd, and 
were allowed to leave the country — a.^equel jpiite intelligible when the 
nature of the entrenchment at Doward Hill is considered. * 

In our descrii)tion of the views from Hymond’s Yat we have noted 
only distant objects ; but those that are close at liand are of surpassing 
beauty. You trace the ccurse of the river during j)art of its long journey 
since you left it you look on rich farms, ]deasant villages, and pretty 
homesteads among trees ; you sec the hill-rocks of varied and fantastic 
forms ; the steep am?, winding Vootways that lead from dales to hills : 
here and there a ripjding stream, leisurely* making way toward^i, the river, 
and singing as it goes : now and then, a boat, with oars or sail, or a laden 
barge, passes iq) or down, the boatman’s song ascending ; or you hear 
the workman’s tool ringing through the air, as ho forces the limestone 
from the mass, to burn in lime-kilns, picturesquely scattered on the hill- 
side. 

On the left, you look down upon a mass of close trees — so close that 
there can be no space between them fur miles upon miles — it is the Forest 
of Dean ; dark and dcjjse ])illars of sm(»kc issue here and there out of the 
matted foliage ; they rise from occasional foundries, for the smoke created 
by the charcoal-burners is light and blue, and adds to the picturcs(|uc as 
it ascends upwards. Yon hill is Enckstonc Hill, on the summit of which 
is Staunton Church, and which liuld!i a venerable remain of the Druids. 
The hill more distant is tfie Kymin, looking down upon iMonmoutli : on 
its top also there is a nmiiumcnt to the naval hero'es of a time not long 
past. These records of ages remote and near we shall reach in 
due course. 


• F*»r this Inf»;rrnatiori, ami also for Iritereslliijj n Aoi cr>riccrrilnf? fioodricli Cattle and the niack 
Mountain, wc arc indciiU’d to Ui« kindness and courtesy of a correspondtMit— Henry 11. Fryer, Esn., j)f 
Coieford, Gioviccstcvsirre. 




TllK l.lME-XIlSd AT NhW Wtllft 


alllumgli iiuliciitions of tlioir wliereal)outs are fre<[\iontly cncoiiutered, 
there are none remaining hetween llereford anil Chepstow ; they were, 
iiuleed, not only useless, hut injurious to ftavig^tion and destructive 
of the fish, and so wore removed. 


Tho New Weir Is illNlant from RoSs live miles by land, and eighteen miles by water. 
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At this jJiioo aro also^tlie iviiiaiin of sonic iron- works, to assist wliidi 
it is said the weir was oonstruotod at this s]»ot. “ New ^\ cir is not a broad 
iVacturod taco of rock, but, ratlicr, a woody Jiill, from wliich Jargo rocky 

ju’ojoctions. in two or throe jilaccs, 
burst out, rudely liung with twist- 
ing lirajicJics ami shaggy furniture, 
wliicli, like mane round tiie lion s 
head, give a more savage air to 
these wild exhibitions of Xature.*' 
Xear the tnp, a jiointed fragment 
of solitary rock, rising above the 
rest, has ''rather u fantastic aj>- 
pearance.’* This rock ISlw llulnie 
pictured. Seen at a <Jistance, it 
bears a close resemblance to a time- 
worn turret of some ancient castle, 
h»oking down on the dell beneath. 
"The scone at the New Weir con- 
.«ists of ex(juisite crags, tliiv^wn 
into fine confusion by falls fruin 
the uj^per rim. Tliesc crags are 
full of ]>vojections and reeesse.s and 
heaps of ruins, all shrubbed and 
weather-holed, and forming a 
most romantic >iiriety of shelves, 
rude" arches, cleft.s, and mimic tower.s. 
JJetween this and the oiiposito bankofrock- 

HOCK AT yfcW WhIR. 11 , 1 . 1 .1 • *11 

wall and hanging wood, the river, rapnl and 
confined, roars hastily along Tiie banks arc a series of meadows of dee}) 
rich green, enliveriug the dusky gloom of the narrow dell. A single 
rock column givc.s an agreeable novelty to the side crags. It is only one 
of many others similar that were standing sixty years ago, insulated from 
the main wall of rock, but now cither fallen or gormandized by the 
ravenous lime-kilu, that, regardless of tie beauty of ihi Wye, Mn grim 
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re2)o80 ex])CctH its evening ju’cy.’/* We are quoting Fosbroke's Notes on 
Gilpin’s Tour. • 

The scenery of this neiglibourJiood, althougli it has much beauty, has 
•much sameness — rocks and trees overhanging water. We have now the 
Forest of Dean on botli sides of the river ; and ami<l dense foliage clothing 
tlie steei)s ironi the brink, we pursue ^ur voyage. Passing a pretty lodge 
of ouc of tlic keci)crs-*-the only one on ^he riglit bank* — we arrive at 
The Diiopi'ivo Weee— a singular formation of rocks, scattered without 



‘>rder, tlio result, i)robably. of some terrible earth-sliaking ages ago. The 
water has a ])etrifying influeneo, resembling tliat of certain wells in York- 
shire and Derbyshire, and it has given a very remarkable character to the 
hill sides and the huge masses of coiiglomerafed s^^mes which abound on 
the ])ieco c»r Hat land that skirts the river. 

* TIktc :\re in the Iore'«t twelve keepers ; but their Inujiue^'S is only t > h»ok after the wix.il; game U 
not preser\oU. • # 
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In tliis imniediato noi.ylihoiiiiiooil is tlio iloepcst part ot tlio ^^ ye. It 
has horo a depth ot' sixty leot at lt»\v wator; v/liilo within a h'W yards uf 
tin’s deJl, niidornoath, it suddenly shallows to a few inches. \\ e jactiire 
a groii]) of similar rocks, which form a sort of water- wall to the Gueat 
Donvaud : they are of the class of which we have seen so many — very 



THK BOWAfiD ROCK'^. 


Striking, and highly j)ictures(|iie, dollied as they are with lichens of 
varhms hues, with stnnte<l sliruljs springing hyre and then? out of 
crevices, and surnn5unted by tall and finely grown trees.''’ We jiass 

• “'I'lii; liver roars alon" curve, V tween Ili^rh MeadifA W«»m1s on the left, ami llic rock-wall of 
the Grrat Douanl ou the rii^ht. At the end of this reach is a heaiitlful mass of rock, crowned with 
shr\ib^ and pendulous cn-epers; in front the river forms a l»>ol, and is backgrounded by the summit of 
the Little D >warU in sugar-loaf.”— ro-,HK'iKE. ’ ^ 

“ Between the Great and Little Oowaril, in a \alley, lies a ningularly plcturcwiiu! estate, called the 
Kiln-house Farm. In a corner fff it L a romantic caxerii, healing the name ol King Arthur’s Hall.” 
It was probably a mine, out of which was r>btuiii<d in-n ort in old times. ' 
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a beautiful dcmcRne. tlio Leyh House, with Miany charming hills and 
hollows, and reach another lion oi‘ the district — Jfadnock. “ The right 

I 

I 
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left is made up of inoado''Vs, in flat, swell, and hollow, iiitcrniiiigled with 
woody ridges, and strips of fields in fnait of steep side-screens of wood.” 
The view here is exceedingly charming. An ancient clinrch— Church 


V-- 



XilXTf'S CUURCU. 


>1XT0N — is eiicouutercil close to a small bourne that marks the division 
etween the counties of Herefordshire and Monmouthshire, the opposite 
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bmik being in Gloiicestersbiro.'*^’ “Ibit (le.scrj|>tion fbig.s (\vc borrow a 
passage from Gilpin) in rnnning over such a monotony of terms. Iligli, 
iow, stoop, woody, rocky, and a few otliers, arc all tbe colours of language 
wc have to describe scenes in wbicii there are infinite gra«lations, and, 
amidst son^.*. general sameness, infinite peculiarities.” Fnsbroke, in his 
Note* to Gilpin, comi)hihis*tliat tlfe aifthor must have become Hlee])y when 
he thus “ liurrioa over a fine s«cne of continual change and inimitable 
grou])ing.” But it is certain that when the voyage has been made 
between Buss and IMoimiouth, the eye and mind have wearied of the 
j)crj)ctual sn ('cession of rock, wood, and water, sefdom and but little varied. 
The “ wanderer on the Wye ” should, therefore, nevei^fail to ascend the 
heights which so freipiently })resent themselves, and obtain views of the 
winding river, the near hills, and the distant mountains ; his pleasure will 
thus bo vefy largely enhanced. 

AVe have now in view Little :Dow*ard — again rocks, again trees, again 
water.* The eye is attracted by a view-tower of cast-iron ; it is unfinished, 
in consequence, it is understood, of alarm that it might attract lightning — 
an idea that did not occur until a large sum had been expended in its 
construction. The rocks here, on the right bank, become more continuous, 
but vary little in character from those of which we have been so much, 
and of Avhich wc begin to weary. Many of them have names — thus, 
here wc liave the Martin’s Bocks ; the river here, which is deep, is 
(^dled “jMartin’s Pool.” But the guides and boatmen are silent aj to 
their origin ; neither tradition nor invention being aids at their side as 
they conduct tile tourist up and down the stream, t 


* I'oAio drawing of “ Dix^on Cliurcji/' also for that of the “Dowanl Rocks," that of the “Junction 
of tlio Wye and Moiinow," and that of “Monmouth fnmi the Moniiow," w^aro indebted to the courtesy 
oi Captain Carter, an acconiplished artist-amateur, resident at Monmouth. 

t Upon the Little Dowanl, a hlllof peculiarly tine outline, viewed in front from the Moinnouth road, 
arc the interesting remains of a nritisli Ctimp. Three circular terraces up to the summit. It is a 
valuable relic of nritisli fortification, where Caractacus probably posted himself, fur h(*w otherwise aie 
the adjacent Homan camps on the Great Doward and Syniond’s Yat^> t»e accounted fur ? Ostoriiis 
probably attemptod to force him by the Great Doward, but apparently did nr>t succeed, and being ci»m- 
pelled to cross the rivof, encamped at Symond's Vat. Tiie Inlerenee is drawn from the circumstance uf 
the (i^ls having taXen up a position protected by a river, where even Ca'^^ar declined action.— Fosbuokk. 

“The fierce Silurcs," who inhabited this district, held in ci|ual contempt the lures and menaces of 
the Homans. The Silarcs, under their get^-ra!, Caractacus, made a tedious and desperate resistance. 
The neighliourhood is full of evulenco lliat, if a barbarous people, they Kept the civilizers of the world 
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Kvorv jiow ami tlioii,*a;< y<>u row alonij’ tlic rivor» you roach a 
ami rod'i'tMl nook, in wJiicIi iho ]»adonf lishor has moored his hoaf; it is 
strongly fastened to the bank by ropes, and made steady at tlie bow by 
strong ]ioIe, to which it is attached : the net is of course overboard, and 
the rope which connects it with the punt the fisher bolds in lijs liand—ho 
is thus instantly informed when a sahnoti has entered it, inasmuch ,as lie 
feeJs the sudden check. The net is th(*n rapidly raiseci, and the fish 



transferred to tlie “cool parlour’' of tlie boat. Sometimes the fislftnnan 

I 

is fortunate ; but often be lias to sit a whole day, from before sunrise till 
long after sunset, in this constrained j)ositif)n, his hand just above the 
.'‘treani, without tlie Excitement of a single touch. 


ItTi}; at bay, a\aiiii)«' themselves of all natural aids -hiU , forests, and inora'ses, “ paer-d; kes,” 
hollows, and dens, and e‘-i»ccially rivers; always relreatinf; when the Romans succeeded in luring tliciii 
Into cUae acUon. Acc<*rding to (ilraldus CarnbrensU, “the Welsh passed days and nights in running 
over the tops ()f hills and pcnetrating’woods.” 


THE WYE, AND THE COAST. 

If, however, he can enjoy nature, he will receive ample cnnii)eiisatian 
for the abflCJiec of 82 >ort. llis choice of atation fs always some j>ecMJiarIy 
({uiet spot, out of the way of passers, where the foliage grows luxuriantly, 
where the breezes are always refreshing, and sometimes musical, and 
where sweet birds are ever singing among branches overhead, among the 
reeds and ruslies at his side, or high ii^ the air above, 

moor our b(jat at the quay, and enter ]\ronmouth town. 

The town, standing as it dues on an elevation above the two rivers, is 
thus seen to great advantage. Our engravings supply two views ; the 
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first, as it appears from the old bridge that crosses tiie Wye; the other, 
from the meadows that skirt the jMonnow. • 

It is below Jhe town that the Wye and JMonnow meet, just under 
tree-clad hill, fo which is given the unaccountable name of ** Gibraltar.” 
The two riveitj run at oithitr side of a fiat green meadow, and 
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it appertained to the Britons, and was the battle-field of so many o 
their gallant and ocmtiiiuous struggles for liberty, not only with tin 
Jlonians, not alone with tlie Saxons, nor merely with the Xormai 
invaders ; in later ages they fought bravely, and under many disad- 
vantages, ^vith sucooeding kings, and the English,” tlieir enemic.' 
dowi^to a eoinparatively i^Jcent j'oriod. 

On this subject wc sliall have more to say when we advance furthei 
into the bowels of the land,” acconling due honour to a people evei 
brave, ever ejuluring, and ever fierce in their fights for freedom, under 
sovereigns who merited better destinies than generally it was their lot to 
achieve. Happily now “Wales” and “England” ar^ 'one. But time 
* has not rendered less the duty of the historian, to clironiclc the heroism 
of a race who have to-day lost none of the renown they have kept for 
centuries untarnished and undiminished. 

Wc pause in our descriptions of beautiful scenery — of rock, hill, 
vale, and river, and of grand relics of the olden time — to introduce erne 
of those episodes, such as rarely fail to occur to the wanderer who is 
seeking incident as well as searching for the picturesque. 

As we toiled up the steep — that leads from Gfoodrich village to 
(loodrich Castle — along a j)athway. rendered rugged by recent rains, we 
encountered a man whom, by an almost instinctive impulse, we knew to 
be “a character.” lie was stout, and strongly built, with but one arm, 
tyid limped painfully, A fishing-basket was strapped to his back, and 
his fishing-rod was so constructed as to serve the pur])ose of a walking- 
stick. He lingered frequently, leaning sometimes against a tree, some- 
times against a projecting knoll : at length he sat down on a sort of stile, 
hitched up his basket, placed his rod beside him, removed his felt hat, 
and willed his bald Head and rugged brows. His was a most contra- 
dictory countenance : the forehead full and wcll-iiroportioned, the eyes 
restless and bright — jesting, “gamesome” eyes — tjie nose short and 
abrupt — at once clever and coarse ; so far so goodp — there was abundant 
observation, as well as sunshine, above; but the mouth was loose, with 
turucd-dowii, discontented corners ; the upper lip ready to curl into a 
snarl ; the jaw’ Jieavy, the chiji full to sensuality : still the whole was 
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roiiiarkable ; and it is over a troat to enroiinfcr wlint is not roiniiioii- 
]>laoe. ^Vo oxidiaiiijod gfootins's. ITc luul observed us overlooking the 
rich landscape, whore, from amid surrounding woods, rose the tall si>ire 
i>t' the church we had that inoriuug visited — the Church ot* Uoss. lie 
was sufft ’iently acute to guess our train of thought ; the eyes that 
beamed brightly became dark, ybile^ the li^) curled iut<3 an expression 
sarea>tie and bitter. • 

“ I have.” he said. been admiring tlie fidelity with which the inten- 
tions of tlie • ^Vfaii of lioss’ are carried out: 1 find myself often calle<l 
upon — hy myself — to adi^ire that sort of thing, and sometimes to ponder 
over it before I can make it out : here it strikes the wayfarer at once — ■ 
‘Ho who runs may road.’ Xow I d<) not, — as you no doubt ])or- 

coivod, — I do not * ntii/ but I*'can read ainl think. Wc Imnonr the 
charities of the dead by care to their betpiests I I am really g w^iyfarer, 
having neither house nor home, awl care as little for kith and kin, as 
kith and kin are likely to care for a relative Jiouscless and homeless, 
r had a boy-<lroam of liow proud 1 sliouM feel to liavc been born even a 
]»arish child of the town of John Kyrle; I nourished and cherished that 
dream during a t<*ih*ome life, ami at last made a pilgrimage to visit his 
shrine ; yet, seeing what I liave seen, and hearing what I have heard, 
this day, I tlinnk dud I am not a man of Koss.” 

Again he wiped hi< hmw, his colour faded, tlic sarcastic liji nncnrlcd, 
tlie corners of the nioutli }>ecamc rather im>rc straight; he ajjpeared con- 
sidt*rably relieved by the torrent of words he had j)onrcd forth, and hy 
the vehemence with which lie struck one end of his fishing-rod into tlio 
sward. 

“ Still,*’ we said, ‘‘desjute all the pre.scnt can do to obliterate the 
past — to eradicate the memory of a man liis fcllou -men nftcct to honour 
— tlie facts of Ills existence and his good deeds liavc become history, and 
are patent to the whole world.” 

Ah,” he .said, “ that may be true ; yet I have been trying to believe, 
for the last lialf-honr, that the ‘31 an of Koss* never did exist except in 
the poetry of Pope.*’ 

Jle hinglied bitterly; and it was a ijtiidy to okserve the rapid and 
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varied cxpresBion of his contradictory face ; Uit lie was fon<l of talking, 
and only paused to gain broatli. 

• “ The law of nature is reversed with me. When my limbs were 

sound, before I lost my arm, and my foot was crushed by a railway 
accident, — %iow don’t pity me, nor look as if you did, — that accident was 
my salvation ; what imvjmcd and mangled half my body, unfettered the 
other and better half — left m}'»head clear, and gave me leisure. I was 
a (pull-driving automaton till tlien ; chained to a desk for twelve hours 
a day, and often working over hours — often sixteen out of the twenty- 
four — witli a week’s liolida}' just to make me jiaiit for the life of a 
^tramper. TJie railway directors are liberal gentlemen; if they dis- 
member you, they jiay you handsomely. I never estimated myself at 
• half the value they put upon me. They taught me self-respect. If thus 
mutilated f was worth so much — what must I have been wortli when 
perfect? It ought to have made my old lawyer-master ashamed of 
himsel? and the pound a week he paid me. The annuity I receive will 
keep me out of the workliouse to tlie end of my days ; and I’m free of 
field and flood 1 lentil winter sets in, I seldom sleep two nights in the 
same place. I choose to think my rod my recreation ; yet 1 have wc»rk 
on hand — hard work — but it is of my own choosing. Tlie first tiling I 
do when I arrive in a town, is to impure into its charities : tlie second, to 
discover their abuse. Now, mark ! I have seldom found the one without 
the otlier. Talk of history I — such a history as I could write I Vou may 
depend upon it, that all tlie directors of public cliarities are burn under 
the iilanet MerAiry ; hut, jierhaps, you laugh at astrology, and treat tlie 
stars Avith contempt. You do not know tliem iw I do,” and then liis eyes 
looked so fierce and w^d, that wo began to doubt liis sanity. Directors 
of jniblic cliarities,” ho continued, however innocent and honest they 
may he at the commencement of their career, become thieves before it is 
finished. I see you do not believe me. Well, ifs jilSasant to have faitli 
in human honesty ; but if you desire to enjoy the luxury, do not imj[iiire 
into tjie management of public charities. Tlie lion lias always liis jackals. 
Lawn or linsey — nothing too high, nothing too low, for iieculatioii. 
A charity is like the bait on my' hook cast into a shoal of minnows — tliey 
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all want the j)icking on't. Well* the sort of life I lead has its jJeasiires 
also — the air, the sunshine, the wonderful, Avonderful beauty in which the 
(h’eator lias clothed the world. And 1 ciiconnter good, earnest, simple 
jieople. I want to reach the castle, so will continue iny ' upward way.’ 
There is great exhilaration in mounting upwards. T enjoy it more now 
than [ did when a b(*y. I used t<l bound up a liill that hung over our 
\illage. You see me limp, and do not believe me, but it is true, never- 
theless. Then it was siinjdy an idle pleasure- an animal enjoyment 
costing nothing, gaining nothing: now it is a triumjdi over physical 
difticidty. There is ni<>re ])ity in your eyes than 1 like. Do let me 
rejioat that I wa^ far more to be ‘ felt for* when hale and strong, buoyant 
and active, than I am now. Now T own no master but the Queen!” 

AVe bade him adieu, and advanced a few paces, when he summoned 
us back abruptly, ami asked if we remembered Doctor Andrew Borde — 
Ids rliymes about tlie AVelsh harp. 

‘‘Tlicy have,” he continued, “been running in my head ^dl day. 
I supj)ose it is tins half Welsh air that has revived them;” and he 
repeated tlie ipiaint old rhymes: — 

“ If I have ni>’ hariio l care for no more - 
It is my treasure; I keep it in store. 
r>ir my harp il i^ made of jfootl n)nrc*!> sklnno ; 

Tho stryiii'cs be of gnnd horse hair; it makcUi a (?0 (h 1 ilynno. 

IMy sonj;o, and my voice, an<l my iiarpc doc ajjree, 

Mucii like tiie bazzinff of an hinnblu bee ; 

Yrt ill my cotitilry doe 1 make paystiniu 
* 111 tflling of ]>rophccics which bee not in rhyme.” 

We hearil him singing the two last lines, to a tunc of'** lang syne,” ns 
Ave mounted higher and higher uj) tlio lull. 

^fonmouth rise.s from tlie river-side, ocenpying a slight elevation, 
wliich stamls between tlie iNFonnow and the Wye, at the mouth of the 
]Monnow, whence its name is derived. The eftect is very striking from 
the bridge at wliieh tlie voyager moors bis boat. The situation of the 
town is singularly beautiful, occupying a tongue of land formed by tlie 
confluence of the two rivers at the termination of a rich a alley, surrounded 
by lofty liills, whose wooded acclivities, from the base to the smnmit, 
enrich a landscape rarely surpassed in atiy part of Wales or England. 
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Seen from the Sloimow, the town seems perched on the height of a 
huge cliff; whilst from all adjacent places/ the church steeple— the 
Gliurch of St. Mary— towers high above surrounding houses. 

The tourist has a choice of good inns — a matter of no small import- 
ance ; for /IS Monmouth is the centre of many attractions to those who 
visi^ the Wye, it will proJ)ably be a •resting-place of some days; hence 
they will make excursfons to some of the most interesting objects in a 
locality full of them. We cannot, therefore, do better than supply the 
tourist with A guide to the several leading ‘‘ Lions” of the district.* 



Monmouth is famous in history ; and has been so from a very 
remote period; although its earliest existing*charter is dated no further 
back than 1549 — granted by Edward VI. to the burgesses of his 
burg and town of Monmouth, in the ^larches of Wales, and in the 
Duchy of Lancaster.” It is surmised to have been a Roman station, 


% Tor this “Giifce” wo are Indebted to a correspondent, VV. W. Old, E^^q., of Monmouth, an 
amateur artist, wfio, having long resided in the neighbourhood, is familiar with every iK>rtion of it. 
From him also we received sketches of the Naval Temple, GooftVey’s Window, Nelson's Summer house, 
Staunton Churclt, niftl the Uuckstone. • 




and to clieck incnrsi<nis of the Welsh; there was undoubtedly a fortress 
here at the Coiuiuest.* It is exju'essly inehtioned in Domesday Book as 
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forming part of tlic royal demesne, “in tlie custody of AVilliam Fitz 
Badcroii,’' in wliose family it remained for two centuries. Lambardc 
states that “ the citie had once a castle in it,” which, during the barons’ 
Vars, was razed to the ground. “Thus,” quoth the chronicler, “the 
glorie of jVIonmouth had dene perished, ne had it pleased God long after, 
in that same i)lace, to give life to thc^ noble king Henry V., who of the 
same*is called Henry of*]\ronmonth.” It is this castle, and this memorable 
“ birth,” that give imperishable renown to the town of IMonmouth. The 
present castle— a miserable and shamefully desecrated ruin, yet one that 
vies in interest with tliat of imperial Windsor it.%‘lf — was built, or perhaps 
rebuilt, by old John of Gaunt, — tiirie -honoured Lanc^ter, — to whom it 

• devolved by marriage with Blanche, “daughter and heir” of Henry, Duke 
of Lancaster, wln,»se title was inheidted, with the estates, by the great 

• niddcinaii ji^ho is immortal in the pages of history, and also in those of 
“the j)laywright ’’—AVilliam Shakspe.’c. 

Pti^sing subsecpiciitly through various hands — especially those of the 
Herberts, Earls of l^embrokc — it became the 
l)roperty of the Dukes of Beaufort : and the 
j)rescnt duke is now its lord. We cannot 
believe him to be responsible for the shame- 
ful condition in which these remnants, left 
by old Time, are suffered to exist. The 
walls are crumbling away; “HanVs win- 
dow ” is breaking up ; while the interior has 
been literally converted into a pigsty, where 
it is hazardous for a foot to tread. Tlie 
state of this ruin forms so marked a contrast 
with that of Kaglan, itiid also that of Chep- 
stow — both of which arc the property of the 
Duke, and remarkable for neatness and order, 
and due care to preservation — that we must 
suppose IVIonmouth to be, in some way or 

, , .• . . , MABRY'S WINDOW. 

other, out of his jurisdiction. At all events, 

IMonniouth Castb'. is discreditable to the local authorities ; and argues 
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very sliort-sigLted policy, no loss than shameful inclifFerencc to the 
source ^^'hence the town derives its glory and its fame. 

The hero of Agincourt was born here, on the Dth of August, 1387.* 
The chamber in which “he first drew breath” was n ])art of an uj)j)cr 
story, o8 feet long by 21 feet broad, and was “ decorated with ornamented 
gothic windows,” one of which, the only one that remains, Avo.havc 
engraved. The “county magistrates ” erected a statue to “Harry of 
^loiimouth” in front (»f the Town Hall, the only authority they could 
find f<»r "a likeness” being a wh<»le length ])ortrait in the cabinet at 
Strawberry Hill : this tlR\v copied, and the result is a very miserable 


0«i the great staircase at Tr«*y ILai'C is preservetl aii old cradle, whicli is called that of Henry V. 



It is certainly n(jt as old as (he era of 
that monarch; we ft»gra\o it, 1 1 - 
gether with some pieces of old ai mour, 
apparently of tlic time f>f Kiizahclh, 
w hich stand l»eslde it. A C‘tfltiparls<m 
of this cnuKc with tliat upon the 
toinl) of till* Infant child of Janies I., 
in Westminster AhViey, with which 
it is almost iilcntical, will satisfy the 
sceptical as to its date. Ft is covi red 
wish fadcil and tattered red \clvct, 
and onianiuiited with gilt nails and 
silken ft iiige ; from its general ch.i- 
racter we may hellcvc it was on- 
structed alvnit I6r)0. 'Ihe late Sir 
Samuel Meyrlek considiTcd il of the 


time of Charles 1., and archae .h gi^its rcpu«lla(e the notion of its being that of Um fiflli Hairy. 

\t'c engrave a rcproscntali m of another old cradle long preservctl in M mmonth Castle, and which 

had iictter claims to he conHldcrcd a.s tliat in which 
the l}ahy-kiiig w'as rucked. It ail the cliaracter- 
jstics of craillcs of his era as represented in ancient 
drawings; and was entirely mad'! of wood. It was 
mertdy a wooden oblong box, whieli swung between 
]xists, surmounted by carved birds, with foliated orna- 
Tiient licneath. It has been figured In books devoted 
to antiquities, ami recently in Murray’s ** Handbook 
of Mediaeval Art,” wlierc it Is stated to bo preserved in 
Monmoutli Castle; itha«, liowcvcr, long pa.Hsed from 
thence into private hands, and, at present, w’« are un- 
able to say where the rclfe may be seen, or wiictlicr 
indeed it be in existence. 

The mansion contains seyeral interesting family 
portraits, including one of Lord -Herbert of Clierlmry, 
w'hcn young, and one of , the (irave old Marquis of Worcester, the defender of Itaglan. It has also a 
curious oak chimncy-piece, cars’cd with sCiiptural subjects, and some good specimens of ceilings of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. 
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production considered as* a work of Art, altliough an undoubted proof 
tliat his fellow-townsmen recollected him some four centuries after his 
death. 

Monmouth is believed to have been the birthplace of another famous 
man — ‘‘ Geoffrey of Monmouth :** little is known of his history, except 
that he became archdeacoi^ of his natire town, was “ probably ” educated 
at one of its monasteries* and was consecrated Bishop of St. Asajdi in 1152. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, who was also called Galfridus Arthurius,” 
but whose proper name was Geoffrey-ap- Arthur, is known chiefly by his 





GiOtTREY’S \\INDO\V. 


romantic History of England, a work ‘-'alteried and*disguised ” from a 
History of British Kings, written by “ Tyssilio, or* St. Teilau, Bishop of 
St. -^saph, a writer who lived in the seventh century.** It has been long 
regarded as a collection of fables, to which no'^ value can be attaelied; but 
it originated th^ tragedy of ** King Lear,’* was the source from wliich 

L 
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jMilton drew the beautiful ]u<'tuvu of -Coinus,” and to which other poets 
liavc been largely indebted. 

There yet remains, in a very good .‘'tatc of preservation, a tower of the 
ancient Priory, founded during the reign of Henry I., for bla(*k monks oi 
the Penedictine order, by Wylienoe, grandson of Fitz I'aderon, and third 
Lord of ^roniiiouth. In this tower^exists an ajiartment, said and believed 
to have been (Jeoffrey’s study: but it is e\identl\ (»f a later date. The 
building is now used as a National School— remarkably neat, well ordered, 
and apparently' well conducted. 

The jMoNNONv Piupof is an objet*t of considerable interest; so also is 
the Gate-house — a singularlv lucturesque structure, “ the foundation of 



which,” according #to (jlrgse, “is so ancient tliat neither history nor 
tradition affords any l^bt respecting its erection.” Obviously it was one 
of the most formidalde defences of the town in ojd times.” The 
venerable Chure.h of St. Thomas stands close beside the bridge : it is of 
high antiquitv ; “ the simplicity of its form, the circu'hir shape of the 
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tloor-way, ami of tlie arch Bcjiaratiii,!^ the navotfrom tlic ehaiicel, and the 
style of their ornaments, wliich bear a Haxoii character, seem to indicate 
4hat it was constructed before the Conquest.” It lias been carefully and 
judiciously restored.” 

There •are few other “remains” of note in the ancient town of 

. • • 

jMonliiouth, although in its suburbs and “ within walking distance ” there 
are many, \^"c may, therefore* be jiermitted to introduce an engraving 
of a building wdiich is considered and shown as one of its “lions” — a 
summer-house consecrated to the memoiy of the great Admiral Nelson, 
and which contains an old carved chair— his seat during a visit to 
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the neighbourhood, in 1S02. But that which attraijts most attention in 
tliis interesting locality, and to wliich all tourists \\jll make a pilgrimage, 
is the Kymiii Hill, the ascent to which commences immediately after 
})ass!ng Wye*I?ridge. It is jiartly in ^lonmouthshire and partly in 
Gloucestershire; and on its summit is a Taviliox, which we picture — less 
for its intrinsic value (for^ it is clumsy, and little worthy of the proud 
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position it occupies), than as the spot from wliicli a view is obtained, 
equal, perhaps, to any that may be found in 'Wales or in England: 
from this jioint are seen no fewer than nine counties : — those of ^lonmouth. 
Gloucester, Hereford, ^Vurcester, Jj^alop, Radnor, Brecon, (dainorgan, and 
Somerset. Of this exciting scene thus writes the county Ivlstorian : — 
I shall not attempt to describe the unbounded expanse of country 
wliich presents itself around and beneath, and embraces a circumference 
of nearly three hundred miles. The eye, satiated with the distant prospect, 
reposes at length on the near views, dwells on the country immediately 
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beneath and around, is attracted with the pleasing positioiPof JMonmouth, 
here seen to singular ad>eantage, admires the elegant bend and silvery 
current of the IMunnow, glistening through meads, in its course towards 
the Wye, and tlie junction of the two rivers.” 

The PaviUon was built in 17U4r, and ‘"a Naval Temide" was added 
to it in IWI, the Jmrpose* Icing to accommodate the numerous ])Arties 
who visited the liill to^eiijoy the view: from its windows and neighbouring 
seats the whole country, near and distant, is coinruanded. ' Jt is impossible 
for language to render justice to the delights supidied from this sjajt to 
all lovers of the grand and beautiful in nature. 
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A road leads from the Kyniin to Thk Bcckstone — one of the most 
famous druidic remains to he found in a district abounding with tliem : it 
js a singular relic of the wildest superstitions of our British ancestors — 

“ Which the ('Pntlest touch at once set moving^, 

^ Uut all caithS |w)H*er couldn't cast from its base ! ' 

Such* is the poet’s roc^liii^ ; and the’ stone was usually so constructed, 



THK BUCKSTONE. • 


or rather so placed, as certainly to *‘r(»ck” when but lightly touched: 
hence the popular name of ‘^rockiug-stone.” 

The Ciiuucii OP Staunton, in the immediate neighbourhood, is highly 


• • 'llie form stone is an irregular square inverted pyramid; the point where it touches the 

pedestal is not above 2 feet square. Its height is about 10 feet: S. E. side, 16 feet 5 inches; N. side, 
17 feet ; S. W., 9 feet ; and its soiitli side, 12 feet. Tlie rock pedestal is an irregular square ; S. E. side, 
12 feet; N., 14 feet 9 tnclius ; W., 21 f.ot & inches ; S., 14 Icet.” — rosnuoKB. 
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interesting in eharaeter. ami very j»ictiiros(|no. 'We introdnee an engraving 
of the interior, from the j)encil of ]Mr. Old. 

We have already made the reader familiar with those attraction/’ 
which neighhoiir ^Monmouth and border the Wye — Cioodrieh Court and 
Symond’s Yat : lloss is distant only a few miles — by land, tlmt is to say. 
Others we shall describe as we voyage do^^n^yard to Chej^stow*: the 
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venerable Clnirch of St. Ilriavcl, the gloomy Foi’c.^t of Dean, the Abbey 
of Tintern — the m^ajestic luin that glorifies the banks of the fair river, 
and regal llaglan. A reference to our Plan will show that other 
interesting objects are accessible by short drives or walks from the town, 
although Llanthony Abbey, Grosmont Castle, Usk Castle, and “shadowy 
Caerleoii,'' are too far away to be reached easily. Hkenfrith Castle, the 
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'J'cmplar’s House, and New Castle, will suj)))ly material for much thouj^lit 
and interest, if the tourist take but a liealtfi-walk. These “stmn^r 
dwellings of the old border lords are illustrations of its history, when 
Jlie district was a continual scat of war ; each is now a broken ruin, 
but cacli had renown in its day as — 

• “ A ^latcllc a loftic, princolic p!ac«‘. 


White Castle Castle (iwyii ”) was, so far back as the reign of James I., 
described as ruinous and in decay time out of mind and Skenfrith as 
“ decayed time out of the memory of man.’* ft is said to be the oldest 
castle in iMonmouthsliire. The 'femplar .s House is rfow a farmJiouec. 
*Tro Owen, an ancient mansion, is now also the abode of a substantial 
^ farmer. It is, however, a remarkably fine specimen of Tudor domestic 
architecture, said to have been added to by Inigo Jones. Close to New 
Castle — a castle now old” — is the iamous fairies’ oak. a singularly grown 
tree, Afith pendent branches. The druidical monument, the three stones 
from which some learned anti<piarians have derived the name of Trelech 
(Tri fech or Tair U<rh), is a relic of much interest. 

Troy House, one of the seats of the Duke of Beaufort, is situated about 
a mile from ^Monmouth, to the east, near the small river ‘‘Trothy,*’ 
corrupted into Troy. It is said to have been built by Inigo Jones, but is 
by no means a pure example of the great architect's genius. 

• There is, however, one interesting structure in ^lonmouth of which 
Ave have ns yet taken no note — tlio Almsliouses founded hv ‘‘ William 
Junes ” — a coiifinnn name, hut one to which is due (he gratitude of a long 
posterity in thi.s town. ^ 

^[onmoutli seems inorc proud of its "William Jones than Ross of its 
John Kyrle. There is a degree of mystery alxD^it the former that 
increases the interest felt to know what arc facts and what fancies of the 
good man’s history. The ** facts ” arc clear enough : ^he Free Grammar 
^^chooland pretty almshouses tell of the liberality auTl benevolence of their 
foiiiu\or. Thc^‘tfaucio8 " cannot be bettor given than in the words of a 
U’oiiiaii we met at tlic entrance to one of the houses, and who volunteered to 
tell us ''more aUout them than any book or body in Monmouth.” Our 
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liucklu ill Iiur liiL?li-riiAviic'(l hat was hriglit, ainl ht*r 
nl' the* true Cainhriirti nit aial cuhmr.^. filtcfl tu u hair 


and jictticoat, 


‘‘Mai.y say nn.* thinn’, and as many another/’ she cnnimcnccd ; 
•'but 1 have good riglit 'to know the truth. My grairmother came 
from Xewlaiid, ^^]lere Master Jniiud * his jmronta, if not himself, were 
b'»rn; for the ]\roiimoutli jicojile say he was a Momnouth lad, and 
rriy grairfatlicr— or maybe it was my grcat-gran’father — knew and 
lived ill the same house wi’ the shoemaker, King. If I don’t know 
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tlic trutli about MaHtcr Jones, all 1 say lA^^Who docs ? uml no one 
ever fells me.” 

^ 'JMie old lady was too decided for us to (question her veracity, so wc 
meekly asked for the story. 

But will you believe it?” she inquired sharply, ** and not go looking 
ufter.it into books, thaj n(?vcr tell a word of truth.” 

As wo were well* up in a^ithoritics,” wc could assure her wc did not 
intend looking into books, but rather at the almshouses. There are no 
charities so enduring as tliosc that arc recorded in brick and mortar. 

“Master Jones’s family could do little foi^ him,” she continued, “ or 
they would not ha’ let him be a ‘boots' to an inn in ^fenmouth. A very 
gay, lightsome, si>irity lad he was. And, thougli my gran’mothor did not 
^ hold wi’ it, some di<l say tlmt he fell in love wl’ a girl aijove his rank, and, 
finding it*would not do, he left Monmouth in despair like; but before lie 
went he owed ^Faster King, tlie sliocniakor, the j»nee of a jiair of sb(»es. 
lie g(tfc them only a niglit or two before lie ran riglit away from the inn; 
and when many called liiin a rogue, blaster King Jauglied. and said, ‘Will 
Jones is a good lad, and whenever he can he’ll pay me.’ Well, years ainl 
years went away, ns they always do, rolling one after tlie other. The 
ohl people at Kewland died in less than ten years after tlicir son left ; 
and whenever Will Jones was mentioned, it was as the lad who ran away 
with blaster King’s shoes ; but still the shoemaker said, ‘ The lad’s a good 
kul, and when ho eaiv he’ll ]>ay me.’ Well, after a while even the shoes 
and AVill Jones wore forgotten. The slips of elder that old Master Jones 
and his missu» planted in the garden of their little cottage at Xewland 
had grown into trees, and the whole look of ^le place was ebangoJ. It 
was a fine spring morning, ainl the elder-trees were in flower, when a 
poor man, doubled like a bow, and shaking under ragged coat, ere[)t 
through tlic village, and sat on the grass, under the sliadow of the trees, 
for they spread far beyond the rails. The woiinm who lived in the 
cottage only scoffed at his questions, and would ftot answer civilly, and 
,t(»ld,hiin to go «way ; but he would not. lie entreated her to let him rest 
there, and give him to drink of the water of his father’s well; but slie was 
without feeling* and set her dog at him. Ho rising up. lie went to the 

u 
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caloln^uso ; niul when the piaster found he sat on the ben(;h at the door, 
and ordered nothinp:, lie told him there was an overseer then at the poor- 
liouse, and he had better there at once, and not take up the room of a 
e^ood custianer. Well, there he went, and declared himself to be Will 
Jones, Avho had been nearly thirty years away, and wln> luuL returned, 
niLTKod and penniless. t«i claim relief from the ‘parish where his parents 
li\ed and died, and where he was born but they answered that, after 
havimr lived at Monmouth, and been long away, he had no settlement in 
Xowland: that ho Mionhl lia\e in* relief from them, but that they would 
si'iid him oil to ^loiinioifth. lie tried to win their pity: said lie was 
fot»ts"ro and weaiy — an rid worn-out man. who only craved to end his 
days whore he first drew breath. ^aud be buried iii the grave where hi- 
parents lay. Hut no pity was shown him ; he was taken before 
!Mr. Wyiulham, of ('’learwcll, who scut him, hungry and footsi*ro still, to 
3Ionmoutli, as liis right settlement. I ahyays lieard tliat in the ^lonniouth 
p«)orhouse he wore tlie j»anper’s dress, and ate the pauper’s hrea(^; and 
yet there was that in the man that went to the hearts of those about 
liim. lie soon nia<lo his way to Joe King tlie shoemaker, and found him 
living in the .same small house, next door to the ‘King’s Head Jnn,* 
where he had served when a lad. .loe was always a kindly fellow — my 
father said all J«»e.5 are kindly — it comes to them from Jose[»h wlio ])Ut 
g**hl nn»nev in his brothers’ sacks: that’s in tlie Jliblc, and if you won’t 
take my word for it. \ ou may go to the Hihle and look. And .loc, thinking 
the strange man was above the common, pitied him because of the pauper 
dres.-, and asked liim lo liavc a hit: and they had a longichat together. 
-\inl after awhile, ^faster Jones asked the old shoemaker if lie remembered 
a goud-for-notliing scamp of a boy who Ii\i.*d next dour, years ago — one 
Junes, who had chcivted him out of a pair of shoes, and gone to London? 
And the old man hioked kindly, and shook liis liead, and said he 
remembered Will J«^ncs, — ‘.Wild Will' some called liim, — but lie was no 
scaiii]): and would pa} him yet— if lie could; if lie could not, be was not 
going to sin his soul by not forgiving a poor fellow the v^lue of a jmir of 
shoes. 

Next morning the j>auper was gone, and of course* there was great 
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fuss and talk in the poorliouso that lie had gone off with the workhouse 
clotlies. ]hit a month after that a gentleman’s coach drove right up to the 
door, and a gentleman got out — a fine broad-shouldered gentleman he 
was, firm on his limbs, with a liacdc as straight as a pojjlar-tree ; he carried 
a bundle lyider his arm, and asked for the master of the poorhouse. The 
nows spread, as they 8ay,«like ‘ wild-fire,* — great news, that the pauj)or 
old Will Jones, had turned out^to be William Jones, Ks^uire, of the city 
of Jion'un, and ever so many foreign cities — who had a riglit to stand 
upright before the Loril flayer of Lon’un and the King — a man full 
of money. And after that he drove straight tf^^Master King’s, tlie shoe- 
maker ; and it was no easy thing to make him believe that the great 
•gcuitleman, or the old ]>auper — one and the other — was the boy from Xew- 
hiud, who ran away from the inn, and owed him for tlie shoes. And they 
had a deal^f chaffing about it. And my gran’fathcr said a purse, heavy 
^^ith gold, was left on the shoemaker’s table. Ah, there’s many a ready- 
made gentleman has worn the j>auj)er’s coat ! lie did intend to have 
*done for little Xewland what he did for great ^fonmouth, but never rpiite 
forgave their turning him over to Monmoutli i)arish — how could any one 
forgive that? Sure there’s no }»leasanter sight than the houses he built, 
and the comfort he gives year by year to many who, but for him, would 
be comfortless. And such was his love fur this town of ^loimiouth, that he 
left thousands of pounds in Loii’un to build almshouses for twenty blind 
and lame people of the town, who miglitfind themselves in that far-away 
city. Surely, Monmouth was near his heart ! But he was too pure a 
Cliristian to bety.* malice, and left even to the poor at Xewland five thousand 
pounds, witli directions about their having the Gospel preached — to teach 
them charity!” 

Such is the popular story of William Jones, and such the origin of 
those admirable almshouses which suj)[)ly food and homes to many who 
liave “seen better days.” We may safely believe it-r-tradition is rarely 
wrong ; and though there arc even in IVronmouth aome cold-brained folk 
who seek to pro^e that William Jones never was poor, they do not deny 
that he was a ifative of the district — that he made a fortune in London — 
and that ho has keen for two centuries the benefactor of ^lonmouth town. 
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All aro waiulerers of the Wye, and rest in the old town of 
^Moiimoutli, oortaiidy visit the pietnres«[iic yet very mac^nilicoiit 
roinaiiis of Kaulan (\vsti.e. It is our pleasant duty to picture and 
describe its many attractioiis."^' The visitor, liowever, will find “ on 
the spot ” a e:iiuh\ such as he will rarely encounter in any/* notable ” 
])laee of any district. 'fhc Warden of Kfticlan Castle, is a j^entlc- 
iiiau and a scholar, although circmnstances have ]»laccd him iu a 
j).*sition somewhat under that to which he is entitled oi' right. His 
appninimeut to tin' office by the Huko of Jloaufort is, at all events, an 
advantage to tli«‘se visit this beautiful ruin; be is ever active 

and ready iu ooftiiuunicating the knowledge — large and accurate — be 
]i..s<cs^es coueorning its remarkable and interesting iiistory. To liim — ‘ 
acting aa the Duke's reproscntative — we are no doubt indebted f«>r much 
of the care ami cost exi>ended to prevent further encroachments of the 
de.-troyor — Time. It is hut just to commence our notice of Itaglaii by 
gi\ing expression to the gratitude that cannot fail to he felt towards his 
(irace by all uho visit this fine relic of a. great ci)ocb, to which all* 
vi-Itors are freely welcome, and where a liberal and judicious manage- 
ment is ])erj)otually exercised to preserve without restoring,” to arrest 
decay while exclmling evidence of •* newness,” — so that all is in perfect 
harmony and “ keej»iiig.” Indeed, as Ave shall alsr> elsewhere have oeea- 
‘iioii to remark, all ancient remains on the property of the Duke cif 
IJeanfu’f are a<liiiirablc examples (»f ii«.*atness and good order. 

It is (djviuiis lliat the bj>ac(» to which we are necessarily limited will 
enable u.s to do little more tlian introduce a brief outline? of its bishuy, 
\sitli S' cue exjilanations of the various circumstances and several {d)jeets 
tliar cannot fail to interest the fouri>t. '^I’lii.s we shall do as carefully as 
wo can,* endeavouring to enbaneo tlie enjoyment of those by wliom the 
venerable and beautiful riiiii may be visited. 

A ground ])lan«of the pastlc Avill enable the reader, better than any 


* We I.'.rrc wcd ‘■'.1110 of l}»e illu^tratioj wr>f.ilcuts which illustrato oifr ^Icscrlptlon of- Kaplan 

frr.m “The ( aOhs ap«l Abh^ys 'if Knplaml,’* by WUliani neatlio, M.I)., a work of preat merit anil 
v.'iliio. 'J he snbjicti. ar'* of obji ct'i whii-h S > not now iinderpo change, ami arn excellently engraved 
from (lra'.%ii'jri by an a'lniirab’o ai tlo' lalo W. IF. Uartlott. 
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written descrijition can do, to ascertain tlic distribntirai of the several 
hiiiJdings of whicli it coii.sistH. 



1. Keep, or Vellow Tower. 

‘2. (‘Iiumber, famous for its elaborate oak carvinp^. 
(Jrcat Hall. ^ 

4. 'I’iio lUittery, over which was the Minstrel's 
Rrxmi and tlu* R »yal Apartment, in which ia 
“ King Chaiies's wind«>w." 
a. Kitchen. 

(I. Gateway and Shiircase. 

7. Gullerici and SUitc-roonis. 


S. Chapel. 

0, Gateway leading to the It 'W ling-green. 

10. Spt)t formerly crossed hy a bridge. 

11. Breach made during tlie siege. 

12. Upper story and ricture Gallery. 

13. Moat surrounding the Keep. 

Above 7 and 9 ivere tlie «iuarters of the superli'r 
t)ilicers. 


Haglan is “ of no great antiquity/’ as ooiyparod 'yith its neighbours, 
dating no farther back than the fifteenth ceutivy. In the reign of 
Henry VI FI. iss described by Lelaiid as “fair and pleasant, witli 
goodlyo parkt\s adjacent and later, by Camden, as ** a fair house, 
built eastel-liko.*^* Tliere is no donht, however, that the citadel, or 
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“ Yellow Tt>wor of (I went,” is ot a jioriod imich more remote, ami that 
a Tiord of Haglan” held sway here ns early ns the time of the first 
IFenry. Suhsetiuently it received various additions hy siicceedini; hu'ds, 
until, during tlie civil war, it was besieged, taken, dismantled, and finally 
destroyed. For nearly four centuries it has been the pro]>erty of the 
Karls and ^lari|uises of AVurcester; and fi\\in this venerable family - 
seat the late commander-in-chief in the Crimea took his title. The 




Wolvostor, oldest son of tlio second marqnis, ** the antlrtn* ” of “ A Century 
of Inventions” — a work that “ went far beyond its time" — ;and the^rand- 
son of the gallant soldier whose defence of his* castle is* among the most 
stirring incidents of the age, was created (in IdSiiJ Duke of Beaufort,* 

, i 

• 

♦ “Duke of llcaufoit crcat. Itil'J; Kiwi of Worcoitcr, 15U ; Ikirl of (ilamorgan, Viscount (3ros- 
niont, and Haroii Bcaufoft, lU-l-l; Itaron t)f H ittctourt, 130{$ ; Baiv n Herbert, 1641; Uarou Herbert of 
Ibi^Ian, Chepstoa*, and Gower, 1506.”— DJi>i». 
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‘‘with roiiiiiiiKlcr ti* tlia iieirs maL* (»!’ Iiit< laxly;” in (’(ausiikTatioii not 
alone of Jiis oiniiiont ser\iees to the crown, Init also of Iiis noMe <lesccnt 
from Kim;* l-Mwanl J 1 1., ky tlolm do Deanfort, oldest son of »folni of 
( Jaunt, Duke t»f liancastor. ky ('athorinc Swinford, liis third wife.” The 
present — the eighth — IhdvO, Henry Charles Fitzroy Somerset, was born 
in IslM. " . 

The reader will ad\ anta,e:cou>ly tra*vorso this ruin if we .L?ive him 
some idea of the tlutie." of tlie leadiirj: sulmrdinatos in the defence of a 
castle in the olden time. 

Among its retainers there was no move imj»urtant }>ers(»nago tiian tlic 
WAnnKU. Jle kept the gate, and lie only arranged all entry or exit. 

He lived in a small room beside t\e 
p'>rtal, whieli was usually ]»n)teeted by 
holts, bars, and a formidaliH* jiortcuHis. 
'rhe i^»lding gates were mi ordinary 
oeea^i^»ns hhut, and the smaller ’ wicket 
d'M.r in one of them opened for foot- 
passengers. A grateil (»j)ening. or loop- 
hole, was proxided in tlie gate for the 
wardri* to observe and take note of tlmsc 
who demanded admission. Kxtraonli- 
nary jnci'antions were always adoj»(ed 
to secure the gates from surjtrise; tluy 
wore generally double, and further ]»roteeted liy }»ortcullises. When 
closed for the iiiirht tliey were nexer opened xvitliout strif t ^erutiny ; and 
tlien only the small xvie»!<et door in tlie larger one was unfastened ; it 
was generally only four fed Idgh, so that a pers.on must enter stoo[>iiig, 
and miglit be cut d<wxn by tlie attendant guard if lie were an enemy. 

Xf^tificatioii of ihinger xvas given to the neighbourhood hy lighting 
the Bk.xcon on tl?c toj»mf>nt loxver, wliich, as eastles were usually j»hieed 
on eminences, miglit be seen around for many miles ; so tbat rotuiuers, 
or soldiers, from other strongholds might he sent as aid.f;.^ These 1;oaeons 
were ojien fire-places of iron, affixed to the rampart ' ; and to tend them 
was a serxire of danger, wdien boxxmen eoiild hit with an arroxv as 
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certainly an riflemen imw' tlo Avitli a ball. Tlie beaewii wua i‘re«jiieutly 
anixe<l to a c]iiirf;li tower, and occahioiially on a liiJl, the .staff wliicli 
snj»j>ortod it bcin^ pr«>vided witli j>rojeet- 
in^ beainH, to enable a man to climb up 
and rej)leiyHli it. In tlii.s way tlie eotmtry 
was aroused in time of •danger, and the 
fires lit in one beacon were resjionded to 
by li;^litinx another, until tlic alarm was 
widely sjiread. rpoil the ujjper ram]»arts 
of the castle at Mdinburgh there still re- 
mains u lart?e beacon, tahiiiic the form of 
*a hirLfC oj»cn iron basket ; its |>o.-iti<»n i.*? 
nn>st commamlin.^ and it may have blazed 
on immy juemorable occasions in days 
lan^ s\ lie.” 

Tke AiiMoi’iiKK was an iiii|iortant deni- 
zen of the *' stronpfliold <*f and his 

services were eoiistaiitlv in reoue.'-f, from 

^ ^ 7Jl-f liBAOtX. 

the first hour when the y<»unLr knii^ht had 

“ liis suit of mail ’’ ordered, to that i»f tlic )»atlle-tield. In tlie days 
when arcliers were the chief warriors, j>lalc-armour was a coveted 
defence; and in ** pipiiie; times of peace’* 

^he skill (‘f the armourer wa.s devoted 
to tlie decorat lull of the lU'ble’s suit, 
which w a.s so ^ aluahlc. when inlaid witli 
.ecld ami silver and cnrielicd hy Art- 
w<»rkmanshij). that instances are tui 
record where the wearer was slain merely 
to obtain the suit as j»lunder. 

AVhon ^uiiiiorv became i^oneral, the 
Miski:tkkii maiinoil the ram]>arts of the 
old instlo, and ^lis steel caj) and cuirass 
were the onlv relics of “the j>anoj»ly of steel” that oneo encased the 
s(»Idier, and wlfl’eh was found of little avail against the hiillet. Tlicso 

N 
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were ainoii:^- tlio foivino^t^siibonlinatos of a cntitJo such as tliat of nnf^liin ; 
tlioro woro (»tlior> of tMiiial note, and of j)orliaj>s greater iinjiortanco — 

such as the general siiperiiiteiulent oj: 
eastellain, and the higlicr officers of the 
army, as well as the d(»mestie#attemlaiits, 
the luitler, ste\t ani, and officials of the 

f 

housclndd^and kitchen; but to j>icture 
them would be fnreigu to our purposi*; 
thn>e we have introduc«‘d may, liowever, 
t‘uable the reader l«« people the old ruin 
with its i*ld guards, as well as its ancient 
lonls and governors. 

'fhe dis})osition of Mdwardiau castles^ 
(considered as the most perfet^: form of a 
mcdia?\al fortress) coiisi.-ted of a central /cerj), or strong tower, surrounded 
hy a curtain wall and smaller towers, the sjaiee between forming an 
inner hullunn, where the soldiers were icMiged anil exercised ; sometimes 
a se(‘ond or outer luUiim was formed at a distance surrounding this, 
and so a double line of fortifications secured the central keep. A deep 
ditch bounded tlie ^\holc, and the drawbridge was protected by an 
advanced hnrhaenn. Consisting of a fortilicd gate and side walls, u])on 
which snldicrs could be mounted, if an attempt were imule to force an 
entrance. There was a gloiuny seclusion in the old baronial life ; tly 
dwelliiig-roum.s were Usually small and dark, and the lady’s ajiartment, 
tbougli decorated with taiie.-try and enriehcil ^^ith carveil furniture, was 
dark aiid draftv’’ also. Jii some cas:tles a small garden, with a few 
flowers, wa.s laid out near the lady’s boudoir; this was termcil ‘‘the 
I)Ieasaiince it generally consisted of a few ro.ses trained on a trellis, a 
few [links, marigolds, and flowers \Nbicli we now value little, but which 
were the only ones^iiiown in ^’old” England. 

Jiaglan Castle is iirlebted for iiiucli of its renown to the events that 
made it a ruin — its brave defence, in wlreii assaijeil by the army 

of the Parliament. The good and gallant Manjnis, a loVal gentleman 
and a true man, when summoned to surrender in the dune of that 
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year, returned for answer, lie wouI<l ‘'rather die nobly than live with 
infamy.” 1^110 besiegerH were rapidly augmented by troo]).s “released 
iVum Oxford,” and, licaded by Fairfax, tliey compelled a surrender, 
blit not even then until the venerable 8oldi<*r liad twice received 
tlio (•miinyimlrt of the king to abandon further defence. On the 
17th of August, ItJlt), % the officers, soldiers, and gentlemen of the 
irarrison marched out with horses and arms, colours flviinr. drums 
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boating, trumpets s( •unding, matches lighted at ]>uth ends, bullets in their 
mouths, and every S(*l(lier with twelve charges of p(»wdor and ball,” 
eluMising any place they jdeased deliver up their a«nis to the general 
f»f the Farliament, 1'he gallant ohl ^Manpiis wasrflien eighty-four years 
of aije, and liis <^astle was the last in England tliat "kept to” the eauso of 
the unliappy fdiig. 4d»e siege was f<»lli»wod by soipiestration and sale 
of (ho whole estate, (’r« inwell obtaining a large share of it. The load 
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was taken from the rot'fs; the walls, broken by tlie eannon, soon let in the 
weather; timber was removed by every greoily hand, and Time was left 
to do his Worst” with the valuable and beautiful eastle-mansion tlia/ 
had been so lon>r the ,i,dorv of ^rmnnouthshire. rnhnppily, no effort 
was made to re.-'tore it when restoratitui was practicable ; it bar., therefore, 
been a ruin during* two centuries, but it is. bc^oi^d all ipiestion, tlio most 
jucture-'tpie and beautiful ruin in the l^ini^tlom : other ruins there are, 
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t,'rander and mor»‘ imp^.dm^, but none s<» i^raceful,in decay, none tliat s<» 
jilea-^aiitly, yet ."o fir« ilj]y, recalls u jieriod wh(‘n the Duron’s hall was a 
cuiitiiiua! scene of ho-j»italify. and the Duron at the head of his retainers 
in all but name a Wie-r. 

t )ur <le'cription of the ca,-tle, its towers, its dilapidated staircases, its 
i^roined wimlows, it^ arched dofu’ways, its onco pr*)m*! ^Ke(*p, and the 
gori^e<m.-» remaiii- of its biffy balls and stately apartments, must be neces- 
sarily lu-iof. A .'ufli'-iuntly accurate hbui of them, in llh/ir j>resent con- 
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(lition, Avill be foniiod fmiii flic ap|*oii<k*(l wondciit.-, Avliicli exhibit tlie 
more striking and interesting^ jiarts of the yet magnificent fttriicture. 

* “ A raniouH ca‘-tl« fine 

That Ka(j(jLAN liljflit, stands moated almost round ; 

Made of free stone, ujn-eight, as strai;,'ht as line, 

* WIiosc M’orknianshfp in bcautie doth abound ; 

With curious itnots, \vroU{'ht all with etJjff-d toolc ; 

The vtate^'c tower that looks o’er pond and poole, 

Tlie fountainc trim, t!ut rtitts both dav and ni;'iit, 

1) )lh yield in sh jw> a ium* and noble <>I;j:ht I" 


•• The lamoiis castle” was scarcely more ‘^fiiie” in its glury tlnin it i^ in 
its decay. * 

Tlie county liistorian, Cuxe, and the Iiev. John Evtfns (** Beauties (.f 

• * 

Mnglaiul and AVales”), deserihc the run fully; but Dr. Beattie ha- 
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devoU?d to tlie •^uhject a large jiortioii of his intorostiug and valuable 
book, ‘‘The Tastles and Ah]»cy.s of Kngland.*’ Trom these sources wc 
borrow our details, Idic mins si and on a gentle omiuenee near the 
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viJIiiije ; the citadel, they occupy a tract of ^roinid uot loss 

tlian a tliird of a mile in circuinferonec. The citadel, a detached buildiujr, 
Avas a Jai’i^o hexagon, defended by bastions, smTv)nnded by a moat, and 
connected Avith the castle by a drawh ridge; itAvas called Melyn-y-(iAvcnt, 
or the Yellow ToAver of (iwent, and is five stories high. Thq slicll <if the 
castle encloses two courts or areas, eacli of AAiliicli conininnii‘ated Avith a 
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terrace walk, to wliich re>ideiits rcs«»rtcd for “out of door” exercise and 
cnjoNnicnt, and whicli coinninnicatod A\itli the bowling-green. The 
firaud r'ntrance is firmed by a gothic- portal, fl:mk(‘d by two massive, 
towers : they are still in a good state, gracefully clothe^l Avith ivy. ^ Thv. 
jiorch, Avhi(‘h retains the grooves for two jiortcnllis, Icfufs into the first 
Court, formerly paved, hut Jiow carjicted Avith clfiinly^horn grass, and 
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witli shrubs.” On the eastern aud^ iiortliern sides arc tlie 
rani,^c of culinary offices — the Jvitclieii hein^^ remarkable f«;r the great size 
oMts fire-]>laees, indicating the liospitality of its old lords. The southern 
side Hocins to have formed a grand suite of apartments, and the great bow 
window (»f the hall, at the soutli-western extremity of the court, is “finely 
canoj)ied with ivy.” '^Die Vstatelv hall which divides the two courts, and 
which a])|iearft to have been during tlio reign of Elizabeth, contains 
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\c>tiges of Splendour and beauty.* Here, carved in stone, are the arms 
of the first ^lanpiis of Worcester, with the family motto, “ Mutaro vel 
timere s]>erno ” — ** I scorn to change or to fear.” To the north of the 


* III tlie nai.qiu't Hall a great ini prow niciit has been intrvducol by ihe present waidcn. Tlic Iloor, 
since the hand (*t‘ the spuik-r removed the cncaiiNtic tiles. some two'Jliuixdrcvi years ago, was 
coniposed of a slIlV clay, on \vhh h vegetated a few scanty blades of gia<s, and on which the aater, afier 
showery weather, always nse<l to lie in jxiols, U now niaca^lamised, and fcovereil with “ mine dust,” a 
siinicieiit depth uf clay ha\ing first been wheeled away to insure the tniglnal level being presm-ed. 

Mine dust being si nie^\ of the suniu colour as the original tiles (reil predominating), harmoni'.es 
iiieely, and gives a tone that was wanting. Tiie dinieiiNioiis of this splendid hall— 6S feet long, w ide, 
C:i to snininit of gable, and to coibels, whence spiing the roof— may i:uw be \ lowed in comfort, the 
tl 'or being as diy as a carpet. 
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hull live rnn^v.'^ of ofticos, whiVli njtpcjiv to hiivc Jtven the buttery and 
j»aiirrv. J)Ovi)iii{ tlioiii arc traces of s])IoiKli<l aj>artinoiifs, some of the 
sculptured decorations of whicli yet remain. The western door of the 
hall led iuli> the chapel, \\hich is much dila])idatcd*; few indications of its 
holy uses are to he found; it was probably destroyed, as well as desecrated, 
by the .soldiers of the Commoinvoalth : yet it fs sine:ular, notwithstandini*-, 
that scarce a trace (»f its architectural i»rna»ncnts remains, excc])tin^a few 
iri’Mins ri.^in-' from urotesi|ue heads that supptuded the roof. Dr. Ijoattie 
c<injectuiv> that the chapel was of a very early date, probably coeval witli 
the (iwent towor, and fliat it had never been decorated as other parts of 
the ca>tle wore.* 'j'he Fountain Court may still be distinctly traced, and 
the .'jite of the “White jrorso,’bbi the Fountain Court —the ori.e:inal ba in 
which sup])lied it with water, bavins: been recently discovered; the 
“ water-^^t>rks at Ibai,dan, durini^ the sovereignity of the fcr^t manpiis, 
formed, indeed, the leadini^ attractions,of the castle, and arc said ^^vatly 
to liave j»leased the taste and soothed the feelinjj:s of Kin^ (diarl(?s, when, 
a fuLriti\e from Xaseby field, he had smdi a welcome of voice and heart 
within tljcse Nvalls as he was never destined to receive afteiwvavds fr«jm 
an\ of lii- sul»jocts.* 

^lost of the apartments of this noldo castle-nnuision were of lare^c 
dimen.-ioiH : everywhere there is cvidenco that “ accomimMlation ” was 
obtainable for a small army, and that 'Vmtertaininent ” was nhva\s there 


■* S'.mc iiiltrcstinf; docoverks have been l.'Cfly made as re'r,'ards the water supply nf llic ca'illf. 

Ihf* winier <•!' the Uhr rullty <•!* the fluk«* cnnl'h’d his Omee's nfre^, Mr. W'yatt. t" 'search 

f r Jh.- arnirnt diaw-wcll, which w.i'i fillcvl up n arly a c-nfury atul a li.ilfap*, In O' 'n-<’nnrnc<' nf .••licrp 
fr*'<iuently raliirj;f into it, h:i\ the min'*, then utterly m j:Iirti il, ffui ailj.icent 
fa'-m-i. A c'lrifrrc'ji of f ck'jrci-arians wa-i f.rst summonctf, to learn ifanyof ilii'mc<uiM recollect h.oln;,' 
beard their parcut', j»ay whrre was the exact “itc of the .ancient draw, well. Jlut not a .spaik of infDrina- 
t. n 'iTi the ifijuired sul'jt^ct wa'* it jO'"«iblc l*i clk-it. N'> one co\jhl r\en ^'uess in which direction of 
tic I’lkhctI or .s^jiie Court the well wa-* otuat. d. At leimtll tlie wanleii vujrgested that the well ought 
to iiavo been at a point which i* ttpiidi'tar.t from three doors whore water miisl hax'e heen most reipiired, 
namely, the Kitchen, lljp Ilultery.and the Hau'iiiet Hall; and he felt conxinceil that, “wherever tiu; 
well onglit to ha\e been, there il wm." Mr. Wyatt tiieii g.avc orders for the turf t'l he removed ; yet 
not’.ing but broken stones ar <1 rubbish could be illscovercd. Hllll the meji were ordered to persevere 
for Some d.i> s ; ai«d, at length, at a depth of H feet f, inches from 11)0 surface, in a h«de cut through the 
marl (fdk-d with Im/kfn tiles, evidently l>elongiiig to the roof of the HanqueJ. Hall), lU feel in clrcum- 
f'Tcnco at the snrf.i. e, ami V>‘aflually tapering to 4 feet at tlic have, was discovered the vcrilahlc well, 
tJ)'* masonry of which is «>til] in iM»rf<*ct preserv.ition. .Xfler Mnktiig 2.** feet lnwer, a splendid spring 
gU'hcd itdu III'- w f U, and, in r*>rfy-ci:.''J,t lifiiir*-, lli'‘rc v a’» 15 feef of water, snoiigh, in fact, to supply 
the requirements of j-o lap/" .an estatdhhm* nt. 
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for the ‘'grand company” ever attendant on its ladies and its lords, officers 
of the household, retain<*rs, attendants, and set-vaiits. A large retinue 
was part of the necessary state of a noble ; attendants were nunibere/1 
l)y hundreds, and a sort of gencr.al accommodation was j>rovidcd for 
them in the great liall, where all met and sliared the hospitality of 
the mansion, the master, and his guests occu]n*ing the liigh seat, tlie 
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upper officials the side tables, and the others laring^as best they might 
near them at the end of the hall. At night it no unusual thing 
for many to sleep on the rushes that strewed the floor. 

We see (?verywhero proofs that large cost, as well as continual eare 
and matured shill, had hoon exj>emlod, during several epochs, to give to 
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Raglan Castle l>eauty as well as strength ; monUlings and friezes, arches and 
corbels, of graceful character, although broken and decayed, meet us at 
every turn, often peering through rich draperies of green ivy, soinctiines 
standing grimly out from shattered walls, and occasionally rising from out 
of mould-heaps — the ghosts of glories departed. * 

In short, enongh of Raglan remains to jut^tify the praises it received 
in so many histories of varied and eventful times.* 'j'he unhappy sovereign, 
Charles I., hiding from his enemies, found shelter, and was safe from peril 
there — his harbour of refuge” for a time; and his words of eulogy 
concerning its strength, j^ts grandeur, and its beauty, will be rej^eated by 
all, who, moving about these superb ruins, can picture in imagination the 
castle in the days of its renown, its hospitality, its gallantry, and its 
loyalty, and offer respectful homage to the brave and generous lords who 
ruled it proudly and worthily in the olden time, until 

« 

** Cayaliors, nlth downcA^t eye, 

Struck the last flag of loyalty.’* ,, 

What f<»od for thought is here ! What pictures may be drawn by 
imagination, with the aid of histor}"! The facts are palpable ; it demands 
no large effort of fancy to people every chamber of these broken ruins : 
tlic eye may see, and the car may hear, the ehivalric men and fair women 
who revelled in these halls, and trod these terrace walks in peace, or here 
heard the boom of the besiegers’ cannon, and saw the destroyer Mas, 
doing, in a day, the w’ork of a century of Time ! 

The day of our visit to this memorable ruin was a day late in autumn : 
the trees were dropping their leavcsj Nature had ' 

“ l!i‘iier lobcr livery all tbiugs chid." 


* It h on record that twenty -three atalrcaxes wore removed for tlie &ake of the stones; Its walls 

were regarded by the peasantry as so many quarries ; the fine and venerable trees of the park and 
grounds were either sold or, stolen, the fnantains an<i fislqionds flllcd up with deftr/s, and so the ** fine 
castle " was left to decay. Happily, however, the late and the present Duke have felt the pleasure, as 
well as acknowledged the diityt, of arresting the steps of time, while iirescrvlng the remains from 
vandals and thieves. As we has’c intimated, a proper guardian protects the ruin. 'J'he Duke's agent, 
Osmond A. Wyatt, E«q., an enlightened gentleman, gladly aids ail the plans andcprojects of his Grace ; 
and now wc may almost question whether, as a min, Baglan Castle Is not more interesting than it 
would be if endowed with all tlie beauty and grandeur for which It was conspicuous before tlio wars of 
the Crown and the Parliament. * 
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But the sombre shadows of the time were in haimony with the solemnity 
of the scene ; and it was but natural tosit linder its ancient and time-w orn 
tower, looking into the dark moat beneath, and behold, in imagination, 
the castle in its glory and its pride; to people that broken hall as on some 
high festivtil, and hear a^aiii sweet or lofty music from yon minstrels’ 
gallery. Almost as eaiy Avas it to fancy the leaden missive breaking into 
that stately chamber, touching tl*c white hair upon the old man’s honoured 
and venerable head;* and then to follow' him to his desolate loneliness in 
London Tower, w'here, being told by his enemies, as death approached, 
that he would be buried at Windsor, he gave tSanks to God that, after 
^he was dead, a nobler house would cover him than he fiad dwelt in while 
living. Honour to the memory of the ‘^"great” Marquis! descended from 
,an august race-pure women and good men — in his posterity he gave to 
his country heroes of peace and heroes of war. 

Wo borrow a passage from Dr. Beattie : — “ In his palmy days, long 
before* he w^as created Slarquis, the good Earl lived in princely state in 
this castle. Surrounded by faithful friends, numerous retainers, and a 
household that, by its daily expenditure, bespoke almost unlimited 
resources, he enjoyed in age all the happiness to which men look forward 
as the reward and solace of a virtuous youth ; for, though long practised 
ill the offices of Court, he could still relish the sw^eets of domestic retire- 
ment, the humanizing influence of science, and the conversation of pious 
and learned men. He was a friend of literature, a pattern of religious 
consistency, an example of loyalty which no reverses could shake ; and 
wdien at last jAunged into the deepest adversity, stript of his property, 
bent down with years, and suffering from beylily pain, he maintained a 
degree of mental serepity that softened the remembrance of his wrongs, 
showed the true foundation of his faith, and enabled him to view* every 
dispensation of good or evil as coming from God, and intended, by 


• Tills incident actually occurred. Dr. llayly, the historian of the siege, writes thus :—•* There 
came » musket bullet into tlie wlthdrawing-room, where my lent used to entertain his friends wlUi his 
pleasant discourses after dinners and supiHirs, which, glancing upon a little marble table of the window, 
and from thence hit the marquess upon Uie side of ills head. His daughtcr-ln-law, terrified, ran aa ay 
as If the house had beAi falling down, but presently returned, and aimlogised to her fiitber, who plea- 
santly said, * Daughter, you had reason to run away when your faUier was knocked on the head.' " 
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weaning his thoughts fijom this worhl, to give him nearer aiul clearer 
views of heaven, lleduced in 'four short years from the height of pros- 
perity into the very abyss of adversity — his home desolate, the prospects 
of his family blasted, his friends hopeless or in prison, himself an inmate 
of the Tower — it is impossible to w'itldiold our sympathy from a man 
who, in no circumstances, forgot the true iiobifitj^of his nature, and the 
obligations of his creed ; but in every tyial could exclaim, in the words 
of his motto — MitUire vcl timcje s2f€rno.'* 

The BowLiNo-iiUEEN, between the keep and the outer wall, is still a 
smooth lawn : trees surround it ; it is partly bordered by the moat, and is 



THE BOWLiXO-ORRBX 

always shadowed by the yet lofty remains of the strong walls that formed 
the castle. The game of bowls is of early date, and has been traced by 
the great historian of our’ popular sjxjrts (Strutt) to the middle ages. 
The drawings in mahuscrijds of the fourteenth century often depict 
games at bowls. A small bowl, or jack, was first cast doyvn as a mark, 
and the game was won by the player who threw his bowling ball the 
nearest to it. The game became exceedingly popular during the reign 
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of Elizabeth, and scarcely a castle or mansion* was unprovided with a 
level bowling-green, as carefully laid in turf as a modem billiard-table. 
The game was considered as peculiarly healthful, and was indulged in 
by ladies as well as gentlemen. Bowling-alleys were also constmeted 
occasionally; that the game might be enjoyed in wet weather beneath 
the cover of a friendly 

The visitor will not fail to ^ascend either the keep or the watch- 
tower, in order to obtain, a view of the scene, near and distant, that 
has been occupying his thoughts: The accompanying print is taken from 



TBB TILLAGE, FBOSi THE Xlfcr. 

the summit of tlie Tower of Gwent, whence the whole of the ruins are 
seen immediately below, wdth the village and church steeple close at hand, 
and whence is obtained a fine prospect of the adjacent country, bounded 
by distant hills and mountains. Prom this point, too, may be seen all of 
the many ** lions ** which neighbour Monmouth : the Eymin Hill, Troy 
Park^ Craig -y-^orth, a famous battle-field between Henry IV. and Owen 
Glciidower ; the Trellic range, >vith the Beacon Hill ; the royal forests of 
Pen-y-cae Mawr, the heights of Caerleon, the British encampment of Gaer 
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V«WT and till' ivuni> of Cariif-v-Uarcyil ; Uio WlJa above Ponty- 

mKil with thi>.<e hovoud the dark vale of Kwhui, in which lie the vencraWo 
mini of Idautonv'Abbey : tliese. and other objecte of alaiorbing intero-t 
to the m.t,-.,..«ry‘«.Kl tJio lovor of iiot.iro, being aurrouiidcd by high 
mountaiutt, awh uf ^vhich h a laiuhnark of liis»tt»ry. *’ 



loan or TUI uAmm or wokokstkr. 


We have written enough to hUow that a visit to Raglan will uftunl 
one of the highest enjoyments of which this beautiful and picturc8c[uc 
district affords so many. A residence here of a few days — at a neat and 
cuinfortablc hotel, the “ Beaufort Arms," in the village adjacent — may be 
pleasant and prohtablc ; for the ruins of Raglan Castle, although they 
can be “ seen” in an hour, may yield pleasure and instruction for a much 
longer time. The distance is but seven miles from jSIonmouth town, 
and that distance is traversed by a railway. 

Of these several points of iirterest, tlic ruins of lllantony Abbey 
will best recompense tlfe tourist. It is now the property of Walter 
Savage Landor, after having passed through the hands of many descend- 
ants of knights who “ followed in the train of the Con<|ueror.’* It 
was founded by one of them, Hugh dc Laci, on the site of an ancient 
hermitage, once the dwelling of St David. We extract from Dr. Beattie 
a passage that records its early history, and some lines by the poet 
Southey, designed for an “ inscription for a moniiineni in the \1ale of 
Ew'ias : — “ St David, uncle of the renowned King Arthur, and titular 
Saint of Wales, was the first who introduced the rites of Christian worship 
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into these mountain solitudes. Selecting for his ^hennitago a spot which 
had all the characteristics of a rude and unfrequented wilderness, he built 
a chapel on the banks of the Honddy — ^the stream by which it was 
watered— and there spent many years of his life in the exercise of an 
austere devgtion. The reputation of his sanctity having spread over the 
surrounding country brought many pilgrims to his cell; and when at 


* 



U.AirT02(T IBBET. 


lengtli he was added to the list of canonized saints, it was still resorted to 
aa a place long consecrated by the practice of a hply life.’* 


Hero it wa^. Stranger, that the patron saint 
Of Cambria passed hfs agro of jionitcnce, * 

A solitary man ; and here lie made 
Ills hermitage ; the roots his food, his drink 
Of Ilonddy's mountain stream. * * 

Perchance thy youth 

lias read with eager wonder, how Uic Knight 
Of Wales, in Ormandine's enchanted bower, 

• Slept the long sleep; and If tliat In tliy veins 
Flows the pure blood of Britain, sure that blood 
pas flowed with qtiioker Impulse at the tale 
Of Dafydd^s deeds, when tlirough (ho press of war 
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Ills cororidfs fullowed lii< (rw«o 

Tv) ctm^usits ! ^ ^ * 

Stringer! Ilitterttlli mountoln helghtf, 

And this fair vale of Ewiis, and the stream 
or Honddy. to thine after-thoughU will rise 
More grateful— thus assoetate with tlie name 
or Datydd, and the deeds of other days." 

The ruins are among the most striking hnd pictnrcsqnei not only in 
Monmouthshire, but in Wales, supplying amj)lc food for thought, and 
many subjects for the artist ; it is, indeed, very beautiful in decay, and 
retains abundant evidence of extent and grandeur in its prime. 

We return to Mcffeinouth, and resume our voyage dt)\vn the river. 
Passing the tree-clad hill, Gibraltar,** vve arrive at its junction with 
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Duke of Beaufort) becomes a tributary to the Wye. On the summit 
of a wooded height we see the pretty Church of Penalt. It is charm- 
ingly situate, looking down on the rich vale it seems at once to bless 
and to protect. Boon we reach a vpry different scene, affording all the 
advantages^ of contrast; for, rising above a mass of thick foliage, is the 
dense column of smoke that tells the whereabouts of a manufactory. It 



is the village of Redbrook. There are quays here we note tlie bustle 
of commerce, — other life than that of the stream and the forest. The 
masts of many barges rise from the river : they are loa|}ing or unloading. 
It is the manufactory of tin — or, rather, of tin in combination with iron — 
that gathers a population here, and breaks, pleasantly or unpleasantly, 
according* to tRe mood of the wanderer, the sameness and solitude of the 
banks of the Wye. 
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Whitebrook i. next rcM hotb vill««:es ilerivo Uieir mmes from 
streamlets which here fintl tl.eir way into the river, -the one passing over 
stones that are slightly tinged with red, the other being pure from any 
taint of colour. Ailjacent to this village, crowning the summit of a hill,— 
Pen-y-fan,— stai stands that time-hononred relic of Merry England, the 
JMay-polo. Aiul hero oven now assemble, on tMay-clny and other festive 
occasions, the neighbouring la<U and lasses to enjoy the dance and make 
holiday. A !iIay-pole is by no meahs a common sight; but such 
jdeasant reminders of old times may yet be seen in remote districts, “ few 
and far between/' to ntte the merriment that once prevailed when the 
inhabitants of towii and village met — 

I 

«« To do oUervfinco to a morn In May.'* 

It was the custom to rise with the sun, and ,go forth to tlv) fields to 
gather May-dew,” which consisted 'in Rubbing the hands on the do>vy 
grass, and then washing the face therewith — an act believed^ have 
sovereign virtue for giving and preserving a fresh' and beautiful 
complexion. Then came the gathering of hawthorn-bongfas in flower, 
with which all returned and garnished the houses and the May -pole. 
The pole wras also painted in gay colours, generally red, blue, and white ; 
one such pole remained a few’ years since at the village of Welford, near 
Stratford-on-Avon. It was nearly sixty feet in height, and surmounted 
by a weather-cock ; surrounding it was a raised earthbank for dancing, 
and it w’us decorated with flags on holiday occasions. In the churchyard 
at Pendleton, Manchester, another still stands; but it^ original use is 
nearly forgotten in its modern duty as a staff for a flag and weather-cock. 
London, too, was not without its May-pole ; one famed pole stood near 
the bottom of Catherine Street, Strand, until tlie reign of George I. 
Washington Irving dwells with pleasure on Iris first sight of a May-pole 
'^on the banks of the I}ce, close by the picturesque old bridge that 
stretches across the river from the quaint little city of Chester. My 
fancy adonied it with wTcaths of flowers, and peojiled the green bank 
with all the dancing revelry of May -day. The mere sight of this May- 
pole gave a glow to my feelings, and spread a charm *over the country 
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for the rest of the day.” To the poetic miu^ these relics must now 
appeal, for 

** No more the Bfay>pole*i Terdant height around, 

• To valour a gamei th* ambitloue youths advance ; 

No merry bells and tabors sprightly sound. 

Wake the loud carol and the sportive dance.” 

• 

A mile or so farther on and we cross the Wye by its only bridge — 
Biog*b-weir Bridge — between Alonmouth and Chepstow. It is of iron, 
a single arch, and very gracefully spans the river. In an ancient mansion 
here — Bigg's-weir Uouse — are preserved some fine tapestries of very 



BIOQ'S WSIB BRIDGS. 


qflaint design. Hence there is a circuitous road that leads to the famous 
Castle of St. Briavel, now a ruin, but one that has a prominent place in 
border history. * We obtain a glimpso of it from the river, whence, how- 
ever, it is distant some two miles ; but it is worthy a visit. The tourist 
will do w’ell to moor his boat awhile, and enjoy a refreshing walk to this 
fine relic of the olden time. 

St. Briavers is in Gloucestershire. The saint after whom it is named 
is not to be found in the Romish Calendar, ife was probably a military 
saint, whose deeds, for good or evil, arc forgotten ; they have failed to 
reach* posterity;* history has no note of them. But we learn from 
Giraldus Cambrensis that a casUo was first erected here during the reign 
of Henry I., by Milo Fitz waiter, Earl of Hereford, “ to curb the incur- 
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sions of the Welsh,” — a4>urpose it was well calculated to answer, situate 
as it was in full view of a large portion of the Wye, and skirting the 
Forest of Dean. We borrow all that can be told of its history from. a 
contributor to the “ Arclijeologia Cambronsis.*’ 

The Keep, which was square in form, was probably of Norman date, 
and no doubt the circuit of walls may have been of the same period. The 
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castle may have consisted of nothing more than an outer wall, with a 
single bailey witliin, and fhc Keep in the highest portion of the ground 
so enclosed. Giraldus says that the castle was burnt w^hen Hir W'alter 
Clifford held it, and that Mabel, youngest son of Hir MVo^ Fitz waiter, the 
founder, lost his life on the occasion, by a stone falling from the highest 
tower on his head. In the thirteenth contury some new buildings wore 
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added, tlie old ones having been repaired ; for tj^e two demi-roimdera of 
the gate-house, some of the buildings on the west side immediately 
a^ljoining, and that in the middle of the w^est front, still standing, are all 
of the second half of this century, though much mutilated, altered, and 
added to, at later periods. Judging from the actual condition of the 
buildings, we should s^y that these now remaining must have been at 
least commenced during the encfgetic reign of Edward I.’' 



WISDOW a ST. bbiavel's. 


The list of Constables of 8t. Briavel’s comjyises the most prominent 
of the peers of various reigns, from that of King John to that of 
(Jeorge III. ; they Averc all noblemen of high rank. • 

The entrance gateway, between two demi-rounders, with an oblong 
pile of building extending southwards, remains in tolA’able preservation. 
On the outside of the castle is a picturcs(pie chimney -shaft, surmounted 
by the horn, wliich was the badge of the warder of the forest. In the 
interior there is a remarkable firo-iilace; it is a genuine and very 
boldly treated e'arly English example : ‘‘ the counterforts at the angles 
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are beautifully-moulded circular brackets, supported on carved corbels/' 
One of the windows we have j>ictui*ed, as well as an ancient stone in the 
adjacent graveyard of the cliurcli — a venerable 
structure, that may certainly date as far back 
as the protecting castle. 

There is a vague ‘tradition that King John 
was some time either a guest or a prisoner 
within these towers; and that he wrote this 
couplet there : — 

“St. HrlaveFs water and WIiyrnFs wheat 
Are Ihe best bread and water King John ever eat. ” 

For the drawings we have engraved we are it - 
debted to the courtesy of an esteemed correspon-. 
dent — Old, Esep, of Monmodth.* 

" The village of Landogo is soon reached: 
here wc find evidence of active trade ; for there 
are boats moored at small tpiays on either side 
the river. It is to its exceeding beauty of 

TOSfIfSTOXK AT ST. OKIAVBLV. ‘x .• xl x T 1 

Situation that Landogo owes its lame. Ihe 
church, a very old etlificc, supplied to be dedicated to St. James, 
stands in a dell at the foot of a mountainous glen, in every crevice 
of which tlierc are white cottages; each cottage having its “bit of 



• The Kev. W'est, the minister of the Moravian cbnrch, at Hrockwelr, informs us that there 
is a singular and very “ venerable” custom connected with St, HriaveCs. In the neighbt)uvhood there 
is a district of land nliich was orig’^^aliy in the possession of the crown, and which is usually called 
“ the Ilurlnalls.” This district was by some person, either witli or without legal authority, given to 
the inhabitants and freeholders of St. Uriavcl’s, for iierbage for “ cr>Ule, slice)), and goab*.” As an 
equivalent to sucli poor who sent none of tiicso animals to feed on tiic said district, a yearly 
“ scrami)iG *’ of bread and clieeso was provided, by an annual tax of one penny levied upon every house- 
holder who availed himself of the privilege. 

This scramble for about three centuries was made In the church, fo that on the Hunday, at the feast 
of Whitsuntide, Immediately after tfie invocation of divine peace on the assembly, which usu.slly 
thronged together on that occasion, began tlie unseemly contest, as to whom was to belong the larger 
portion of the edibles dls))ensid. The clerk, standing in the front of the gallery, was the api)oIntcd 
chief aircnt In llic affray, and tlic divisions of seats and pew's became means of exercising tlio grotesque 
agility of all the old and y"urig, the lame, the blind, and ragged boys and girl* riti'forniing their |)art.s 
in the scene, according to tiielr ))cculiar humour and adroitness. Happily, with the growth of good 
sense and propriety, b) say nothing of ilic piety, of the generations succeeding, this ludicrous scramble 
now takes place on the outside of the church. 
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intermixed. Every cottager is a freeliolder, and in this little nook of the 
^^ye they number no less than seventy; having, therefore, a pre- 
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ponderating influence, if they act togetlier, in determining who shall bo 
knight of the shire— iMonniouthshire. jMr. Hulme has conveyed an 
accurate idea of this very charming scene, with its striking combination 
of wood and water, hill and dale, and cheerful cottages among groups of 
venerable trees. 

On we pass — ^the river becoming somewhat less contracted, and losing 
much of the sameness that has marked its course hitherto, ahd which wo 
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are again to encounter as we proceed downward ; for rock, trees, under- 
wood, and water, tare its charms, row where we will on the bosom of the 
W ye. And soon we reach another village — Bkockweir, in Gloucester- 
shire, The brook that gave it a name, and the weir attached to it, are 
still there. Some good cottage houses skirt the bank; but the most 
striking and interesting object of the village is the little church, that stands 
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among a group of trees — its turret seen above^the roofs of surrounding 
lioiisea : it is a Moravian church, presided over by an excellent minister — 
the licv. Lewis West. Its schools are ample for the district, and exceed- 
ingly well arranged; and the graveyard exhibits the singular and felicitous 
simplicity that prevails in all the habits of a primitive and tranquil band 
f)f worshippers, who seem fitly placed in this calm and beautiful locality.* 
The church^'os erected in 1832, on ground given for the purpose by his 
grace the Duke of Beaufort; tfiere was, at that time, no more lawless 
district in the kingdom ; and it was for that reason the Moravians, “ the 
United Brethren,** Avere induced to send there*“ a mission of mercy.** 
It is impossible to visit this simple place of worship wishont a feeling of 
’sober yet intense delight. 

“ Simplicity,** in its ordinary sense, will soon be obsolete — if not as a 
word, certainly as a principle ; to greet the eye only in old songs, novels, 
and churchyards-rsuch as this. “ Simplicity** is still to be met AAith in the 
God’a acre ** of the Quakers and the i^Ioravians; it is very tranquillizing 
to find, within the folds of our English hills— as we did the last resting- 
place of William Penn, in Berkshire, and here beside the wandering and 
beautiful Wye— the burial-ground of the departed. There is eloquent 
silence within its precincts ; the song of the bird, or murmur of the bee , 
are the only sounds that mingle with the rustling leaves. The lights 
creep tenderly through the foliage, and chequer the soft grass. The 
‘Muonuments ** are few, and very plain — 

** No storied uni, or animated bust :** 

and the names recorded seem rather those of an old world than a new. 
We saw two little girls, one much older thaif the other, hand in hand, 
Avalking slowly from grave to grave; the elder paused, and read the 
inscriptions to the younger. There was something* so singular in their 


* It is a somewliat remarkable fact that, in the days which bolonjir to the dark ages of this locality, 
the piece of ground now occupied hy tliis sacred edifice, was a perjictual scene of revelry, and its nsual 
nccomjwiiiiments, at every holiday and feast time, as well as the favourite resort on the Sabbath, of tlie 
villagers at their riwtlff sports— fighters as well as dancers. Persons yet living remember the last bet 
tiiat was laid hero, to the amount of £120, by a farmer, from a distant county— for men came from far 
and near to this place of outlawry ^upon a dying cock, whether it would raise its head once again from 

‘iio turf to peck at its adversary. 
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appearance ami manner, simiotliing so MW-cliildisli, that we asked them if 
they were looking for any particular grave. Tlie younger said — 

Yeal” with so sad a tone in her voice, and so sweet an exi)rcssioiji 
in licr delicate face, that she riveted our attention from the moment she 
spoke. The elder was much handsomer, a really beautiful girl, about ten 
years old; she was health itself, while the younger^ was, even then, almost 
an angel. We asked whose grave they sought : and again Hie younger 
spoke — 

“ ^[other's I ” 

** ^Mother,” said the Shier, ** lies tlicre, where the primrose leaves are 
so large, and yow see the rose-tree. I saw lier coffin go down myself ; 
but little Ixachel was ill, and could not leave her bed then. She will no^ 
believe but that mother has a head-stone ; and she often coaxes me to 
come with her here, and read out to her all the jiainted letters. Slie 
thinks she will find mother’s name on of the liead-stono.s, Slie w’ill 
not believe me, when I show her the wihl primroses, and the greeif grass. 
If father had been alive, mother would have lm<l a head-stone ; but 
father was drowned in the river, and, soon after, mother died. The 
doctor said she pined, but she died — ” 

** Come,” said the younger, pulling her sister’s dress, come, we must 
find it to-day — come ! ” 

‘‘It hurts me so, that she won’t believe me I” continued the elder; 
“ and I have rend her what is on every tombstone at least a hundrej^ 
times ; and still, every morning, her great eyes open long before mine, 
and I find her looking at me ; and she puts her little thin arms round 
my neck, and whispers, ‘If Ilnchel is good, Kesiah, will you come to the 
churchyard, and find mother?* »She can understand everything but 
that : the doctor calls it a monomania ; I am afraid — ” she a<lded, 
grasping her little sister’s arm^ns if resolved to keep her, whether God 
willed or not — I^m afraid, Avhatever it is, it will take her from me — 
and we are only two !’* 

“ Come, come,” said the litfle one ; “ come, and find mother 1 ” , 

* f 

To the south of Brockweir, up a precipitous and well-wooded monn^ 
tain, which you ascend by a winding path, you meet with “ Offa’s Chair,” 
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a point on the ancient embankment of “ Dyke/’ erected by the 
Saxons as a barrier against the Britons. Tin's relic of antiquity, 
(jfiginally consisting of a ditch and a mound, with a high wall, is said to 
have been erected about the year 758, by Offa, the successor of Ethel- 
bald, who, Jiaviiig shrunk before the gigantic stature and bloody hand of 
his adversary, Edilthim, was, to remove the disgrace, killed on the 

following night by his own guards. 

^ • 

Offa’s Dyke, or, as the Welsh call it, Clawdd Offa, is perhaps the 
most extraordinary earthwork in our island. Our oldest chroniclers who 
mention it say that it was made by the Mercian I^ing Offa, in the eighth 
century, as a boundary between his own kingdom of Mercia and the 
territory of the Welsh, and in after times it was often the scene of 
remarkable events in Welsh history. The old chroniclers who mention 
it, all describe it as extending from sea to sea, and it may still be traced 
along the greatest part of this lor.g line, consisting of a continuous mound, 
or vallflm, with a foss or ditch on its western or Welsh side. From its 
commencement, on the coast of the Bristol Channel, in the parish of 
Tidcnham, in Gloucestershire, it is traced for some distance very dis- 
tinctly, but in its course through the cultivated country, and especially 
through Herefordshire, it is almost entirely defaced. It passed near 
St. Briavcl’s, and is said to have passed through Coleford, and on the 
edge of Monmouthshire. It is met with about two miles to the west of 
lianehester, ill llcrefurdshire (the site of the Roman town ot' Magna), 
passes by \\'eobley, through the town of Kerighton, in Radnorshire 
(whieh, on that account, is called by the Welsh Tref-y-elawdd, or the 
town upon the dyke), and crosses the valley of the Clun by the hamlet of 
Sjioad. In this part of its course the mound and ditch arc remarkably 
bold. Hence its course is easily traced ; it passes j[)y the Long Moun- 
tain, along the west side of the hill of Llanvmynacli, and near Chirk 
Castle, and becomes very distinct and bold, as it crosses the country 
between Ruabon and Ijlangollen. It proceeded hence, by way of Mold, 
to i^lewniarket, among the mountains of Flintshire, beyond which place 
we cease to find any traces of it ; but it points towards Prestatyn, and is 
believed to have ended' on the coast of North Wales, a little be 5 "ond the 
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place last mentioned. Tj’ho whole length of this great entrenchment 
has been estimated at not less than a hundred and fifty miles. 

From this elevated spot the eye sweeps over the whole adjaceiit 
country, up to the beautiful falls of Clydden (which are falls, however, 
only in rainy weather), overlooking also the heights of Brovkweir, the 
Axilla of Coed Ithel, Nurton House, and the neighbouring villages* which 
seem enclosed in serpentine folds of the river, with its rich emerald banks. 

On the same ridge of hill, as it diverges to the southward, and at a 
similar altitude, there is a peculiar and romantic eminence standing out 
from the surrounding f^ood, called “ the Devil's Pulpit.” 'J'hc tourist 
must descend the*narrow pathway by wliich he ascended to Offa s Chair, 
until he gains a grassy platform, pr field, known by the name of “ Turb s 
Ground ; ” then turning to the left, he will discover another steep ascent, 
striking off to the right hand, by a winding path, that will ultimately 
introduce him to a view of charming diversity. The rock was, tintil 
successive rains and frosts had pulverized the rude ascending sti-ircasc, 
very much in form like a pulpit, jutting out from underneath over- 
hanging branches of dark yew-trees. 

We approach the village and church of Tinteknf. Parva, beautifully 
situate among trees'on the river’s brink. It is an old place ; the church 
has been “ restored,” except the porch, a venerable relic. There was an 
ancient building here, of which there remain a few broken walls ; they 
indicate, probably, the site of " the villa or extra cloister residence of the 
abbots of Tinterne, to which, at certain seasons, they could retire from 
the exercise of their public functions, and enjoy the privileges of social 
life — the society and conversation of friends and strangers — without the 
forms and austerities of the cloister.” It is now, as it was then, a calm 
and (piiet solitude ; ♦ where nature invites to simple luxuries of hill and 

* ** It would be dlfl9cuV*to picture to the mind’s eye a scene or more enchanting repose; In such a 
place as this (Tinterne Parva), with such objects before him— llie verdant ]*a.stures, the i>oiidcnt groves, 
the winding river, the tranquil sky— with these before him, ambition forgets the world; sorrow looks 
up with more cheerful resignation ; cares and disapiiointnicnts lose both their weight and their sting ; 
«ith so little of sordid earth, so much of the' sublimity of nature, to contemplati, )m 8 thoughts Uucomo 
chastened, soothed, and elevated; and the heart expands under a new sense of happiness, and a feeling 
of brotherly kindness and benevolence towards everything that breathes." Wo extract tills }»assago 

fiom “The Castles and Abbeys of England," by Dr. William Beattie— a work from which we shall 
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valley, rock and river ; and forms a striking contrast to the gorgeous, 
yet graceful, and very beautiful ruin, at the water-gate of which we now 
n^oor our boat — the long-renowned Abbey op Tinterne. 

From the water, from the heights, from the road — no matter on 
w^hich side upproachcd, or from what position beheld — the abbey excites 
a feeling of deep and ii^tense veneration, of solemn and impressive a\ve.- 



Ti:«TKRNK r-ARTA. 

It may be less gloomy, less monastic/’ than others of its order — deriving 
fame more from grace and beauty than from graiitfciir and a sense of 
power ; but the perfect harmon}’^ of all its parts, and the simple, yet 


frce!y borrow, not only lettcr.prcss.but cnffravlng-s, which circumsfances enable us to do. The amiable 
and acc(^rapliiihed author has wrlttcMi at great length cmicorning this beautiful ruin— Tinterne Abbey ; 
cunsuUlng the best aullio*lities, and condensing nearly all that is valuable in their histories; jutssing an 
immense amount of information through the alembic of his own generous, inquiring, and reAective mind, 
and communicating the knowledge he had derived from books, in combination with the reasonings of 
tlio philosopher and the feelings of the poet. 
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sublime, oliamcter of thp whole, ^five it, high plaoe among the glorious 
bequests of far-off ages, and oiititlc it to that which it universally receives 
— the earnest homage of mind and heart. , 

By the courtesy of the custodian of the abbey we w’ere admitted 
within its gates when the solemnity of night was over the rained fane. 
Bats were flitting through broken windows, an^ every now and then 



TINTUUNK, rUOM THK WTR. 


a ‘'moping owl” uttered the deep plaint that at such an Imur — or at any 
hour — there should be intruders to molest 

f 

** Her ancient, sulitary reign.** 

« 

It needed no light of sun, or moon, or torch, to let us read on these iv} - 
mantled towers-*on that •“ Cistercian wall” — the “confident assurance” 
of its long-departed inmates. 

Here man more purely lives, less oft doth fall ^ 

More promptly rises, walks with nicer heed; •’ 

- More safely rests, dies happier ; is freed 
Earlier from cleansing fire, and gains withal 
A brighter crown.*' 
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It was a time and place for holy contemplation, for calm and hallowed 
tlionght, for a heart’s outpouring in silent prayer, for earnest appreciation 
on)y-gono glories, of solemn communion with the past. It was no hard 
task for Fancy, under such exciting, yet tranquillizing, circumstance.s, to 
see again tl\e pale moonlight through “ storied window^s;” to hear the 
mingled music of a thtjusand voices rolling round sculptured pillars, 
ascending to the fretted roof ; to follow, witli the eye and ear, the tramp 
of sandaled monks — nay, to watch them as they passed by, their white 



TIVEIUTE, FROM TU8 CllBPSTOW ROAD. 


robes gleaming in the mellowed light, solemnly pacing round and about 
the ruin, restored to its state of primal glory and beautv>adorned by the 
abundant wealth of Art it received from hundreds of princely donors and 
benefactors. 

* • « In such a place as this, at such an hour, « 

If aught of ancestry can be belioFed, 

Descending angels liaFe conversed with men, 

And told the secrets of the world unknown.'* 
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Having: spent a ni^ht at tlic hiiuiblo, yet pleasant, liostelrie, ** The 
Beaufort Arms” — which now, in its half a dozen rooms gives, or ratlicr 
j>ermits, hospitality to guests at Tinterne — in lieu of huge chambers, in 
M’hieh pilgrims rested, barons feasted, and princes M’cre “entertained” — 
a morning Mas most agreeably and profitably passed among the ruins, 
accompanied by the venerable custodian M'bo bolds them in charge, and 
fulfils his trust faithfully. Everything is cared for that ought to be pre- 
served : the debris is never left in unseemly places ; the carpet of the 
nave is the juircst and healthiest SM'ard ; the ivy is sufficiently free, yet 
kept M'itliin “decent Bounds;” and there is no longer danger of th(»He 
vandal thefts tlait robbed the church and all its a])panages to mend 
by-M"ays and build styes. But the ruin belongs to the Duke of Beaufort; 
and those ndio have visited Baglan, Chepstow, Oystgi’niouth, and (»ther 
“ projterties” of his grace, M*ill know that Tinterne is with him a sacred 
gift, to be ever honourably treated. Iv>r may those who, either here or 
clscM’here, express a feeling of gratitude to “ the Duke,” forge^ that to 
his excellent agent and reiu’oscntative, Mr. Wyatt, they o>ve very much 
for the satisfaction they receive, and the gratification they enjoy, mIicii 
visitif% remains on any one of the Beaufort estates. 

The Abbey of Tinterne* M^as founded a.d. 1 131, by Walter de Clare, 
for monks of the Cistercian order, and dedicated to St. Mary. "J’lie order 
of Cistercians, or White friars, made its appearance in England about 
the year 1128. Originally the brotherhood was limited to twelve, 
M'ith their abbot, “ following the example of the Saviour.” Their rules 
Mere exceedingly strict ; they surrendered all their Mcalth to their 
order ; they selected their localities in solitudes apart from cities ; 
poverty and humility were their distinguishing characteristics. Gradu- 
ally, hoM’ever, they obtained immense revenues; and acquired a taste 
f(^r luxuries ; their stern discipline was exchanged for reckless licence ; 
and their splenijjd abbeys, in which they “ dwelt like princes,” evidence 


* The name is onderstood to be derived from the Celtio words dtn, a fortress, and teyrn, a sovereign 
or chief ; ** for it appear^rom history, as well as traiiltion, that a hermitagt ^longing to Thcoderic, 
or Ttiudric, King of Glamorgan, originally occupied the site of the present aiiwy, and that the royal 

hermit, having resigned the throne to his son, Maurice, led an cremetical life among the rocks and 
trees Iiere.*' 
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llie pride tiiat goeth before a fall;** becoming, at last, so numerous 
and so powerful, that they were said to “govern all Christendom;*’ at 
least, they had preponderating influence 
over every government and kingdom of 
Europe. 'J.^hus they obtained enormous 
grants and large immunities from kings 
and barons; and undoubtedly extended 
learning and propagated religibn — such 
as they believed religion to be. A natural 
consequence of unrestricted rights and 
unrestrained power follow’cd, and the 
stern, silent, abstemious, and sclf-morti- 
fying Cistercians became notorious fur 
depravity. Their abbeys in England fell 
at the mandate of the eighth Harry ; 
there "^’as neither desire nor eftbrt to 
continue the good they had achieved, 
while arresting and removing the evil * cisTERa»» -<««. 

they had cftected. The Earl of Worcester 

received “the site’* of Tinternc (28 Henry VIII.), and in that family it 
lias ever since continued.* 

Other munificent donors continued the great work Walter de Clare 


* " III 1098 arose (he Cistercian order. It took the name from Citeaux (Lalinizeil into Cisterciam), 

llie house in which it was founded, by Robert de Thierry. Stephen IlanlhiGri an Eng1i^hman, the third 
abbot, brouglit the nefr order into some repute; but It is to the fame of St. Bernard, who joined it 
a. D. 1113, that the si>ecily and iiidesprend p^M'uiarity of the new order is to be attributed. The order 
was introduced into England, at Waverley, in Surrey, in a. d. If28. The Cistercians professed to 
observe the rule of St. Benedict witli rigid exactness ; only that some of the hours which were devoted 
by the Benedictines to reading anft study, the Cistercians devoted to manual labour. They affected a 
severe simplicity: their houses were simple, wiUi no lofty towers, no carvings or representations of 
saints, except the crueiflx ; the fbrnituro and ornaments of their establishments were in keeping— 
cliasubles of fustian, candlesticks of Iron, napkins of coarse cloth, the cross of wo >d, and only the 
chalice of precious metal. The amount of manual labour prevenied the CistSTc/ans i)rom becoming a 
learned order, though they did produce a few men distinguished in literature. They were excellent 
larmcrs and horticulturallsts, and are said, in early times, to have almost monopolised the wool trade 
of the kingdom. They changed llie colour of the Benedictine habit, wearing a white gown and a hood 
over a v^ilto cassock; ^wken they went beyond the walls of the monastery they also wore a black cloak. 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux Is the great saint of (ho order. They had seventy- dve monasteries and twenty- 
six nunneries In England, Inoluding some of the largest and finest In the kingdom.** — Rsv. E. Cotts, cpi 
the Art-Journal. 
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had commenml. 'I’ln' cv.l.'wmont.'* wfiv lurfrely by Gilbert dc 


Stronjjbow, lord ot tlii* Mi'i, 
of reiiibroko, lus* siioco^^or: 


Cfijille of Striffiiil. and by the Kurh 
! It wilt* K'oirer l!ii;<«li J'’®*'! <'f Xorfolk, who 


fouu.led the abbey elimvli, wlu-ii. A.o. Ik'ON. the fi«t iimss at the hi^di 
altar was eelebniteil ; amt almost to the period of "the dissolution, ’’ its 
benefactors included many of the prim es and j)0er8 of Kiiglaiid. 

It seems to have l^eo<^mo a ruin rapitlly : it was fitrijipcd of its load 
during the waiv t»t*Cliarlos 1. and the Comiiiouwoaltli; for a ocntiiry after- 
wards, it was treated as u stoue «iuarrv ; and (iilpin, writing in 17.S2, 
gives a friglitfid }»iotur!?of the state of filth and wretchedness to wliioh the 
glorious pile of the Norman knights had been subjected, and the utter 
misery of the iieiglibouring inhaVitants — a i>opnlation of literal beggars; ’ 
in the place where food and drink had been accorded of right to all who 
needed ; whence no man nor woman went empty away; where the weary 
and the sorrowful never songlit relief iu vain ; whore in letter, as well as 
in spirit, this was the motto fur all to read : — • 


•' Piljrrini, \OioM»eVr tlmuart. 

Worn with travel, faint with fe.ir, 
Halt or bllml, or Mck of lieirt, 
n-cal ami irelc:>rae wail tho? here.” 


All writers are warm in praise of tlie exceeding heauty of the ruins of 
Tiiiterne ; less of the exterior, however, than of tlie interior. “ The Abbey 
of Tiiiterne” (writes Bucke, in his ‘‘Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities 
of Nature ”) “ is tlic most beautiful and picturcsfpie t»f all our gothic nioiiu- 
mciits : there every arch jiifuses a solemn energy, as it were, into inani- 
mate nature, a sublime antiquity Breathes mildly in the heart ; and the 
soul, pure and pas.sionlesS, appears susceptible of tliat state of trainpiillity, 
which is the perfection of every eartldy wish.” We quote also a ])a8sage 
from Roscoe's charming book. “ Roofed only by tlic vault of heaven — 


* There Is nothing like misery, nor much that looks like poverty, to be found now In the village 
and neigh t)ourhood of Tlnterne. Several neat, though small, houses are let os lodgings ; and besides 
the comfortable little Inn, **The Beaufort Armi,” there are two other Inni, |vlth fair promises of 

entertainment.” The accommodation they afford, however, is by no means adequate to the demand 
in ** the season;” but that* is no great evil, inasmuch as Tinterne is but five miles from Chepstow, and 
ten miles from Monmouth— 'both places abounding in hotels. 
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paved only with the graas of earth, Tinterne*i8, probably, now more 
impressive and truly beautiful, than when ‘ with storied windows richly 
dightj’ for nature has claimed her share in its adornment, and what 
painter of glass, 6r weaver of tapestry, may be matched with her ? The 
singularly Hght and elegant eastern window, with its one tall miillion 
ramifying at the top, aijl leaving the large oi)cn spaces beneath to admit 
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tlie distant landscape, is one chief foatnro iit TintoriKh. The western 
window is peculiarly rich in adornment, and those of the two transepts of 
like character, thgugli less elevated.’* Thus also WTites Gilpin : When 
we stood at one end of this awful piece of ruin, and surveyed the whole in 
one view, the elements of air and earth its only covering and pavement; 
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and the grand and ver.erable remains which terminated both perfect 
enough to form the perspective, yet broken enongli to destroy the 
regularity, the eye was above measure delighted with the beauty, tl^e 
greatness, and the novelty of the scene.** 

Besides the engravings that picture in our pages- the Exterior of the 
Abbey, distant views taken by Mr. Hulnie, — one “ from the village, looking 
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down stream,’* the other “ from the Chepstow Hoad,” — wo give those that 
convey sufficiently accurate ideas of the peculiar charms^ and beauties of 
the Interior — the East Window, the West Window, and the Guest- 
Chamber. . • 

Nearly sixty years have passed since Archdeacon Coxe wrote, and 
Sir Hichard Colt Hoare pictured, the beautiful details of this deeply 
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interesting ruin; the facts" are Kttle altered since then. On entering 
from the west, ‘*the eye passes rapidly along a range of elegant gothic 
j^illars, and glancing under the sublime arches that supported the tower 
(entirely gone), fixes itself on the B^ilendid relics of the eastern window, 
the grand •termination of the choir. From the length of the nave, the 
height of the w’alls, th§ aspiring form of the pointed arches, and the size 
of the east window, which closes the perspective, the first impressions 
arc those of grandeur and sublimity. But as these emotions subside, and 



PLAN OF TINTERNB ABBEY. * 

W’c descend from the contemplation of the whole t(i the examination of 
the parts, we are no less struck 'with the regularity of the j)Ian, the light- 
ness of the architecture, and the delicacy of the ornamtnts ; we feel that 
elegance is its characteristic no less than grandeur, and that the whole 
is a combination ^of the beautiful and the sublime." 

The abbey is a cruciform structure, consisting of a nave, north and 
south aisles, transepts, and choir. Its length from east to w'est is 228 feet, 
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and from north to south, the transepts, ItW feet. The nave and choir 
are 37 feet in breadth, the height of the central arch is 70 feet, of the 
smaller arches 30 feet, of the east window b-l feet, and of the west window 
42 feet. The total area originally enclosed by the abbey walls is said to 
have boon 34 acres. These walls may now be easily traced, and some of 
the dependant buildings are yet in a good state of preservation : in one 
of them the custodian of the abbey lives. 

Judiciously placed, so as not to intrude on the eye, yet carefully 

preserved, are many relics of its 
former greatness. Among the old 
encaustic tiles, grouped into a 
corner — some of them cleansed, 
but the greater part retaining the 
mould which time has jdaced over 
them — are several which bear the 

KKCAUSTIC TILfcS. 

arms of the abbey donors; we copy 
two of tliose tiles; .others represent flowers, animals, and knights in full 
career at a tournament.” The most interesting of its relics, however, 

is the effigy of a knight ''in chain 
armour, a i)avache shield, and with 
crossed legs,” supposed to be that of 
Strongbow, first Earl of Pembroke ; 
but more probably that of Jlogcr Pj- 
god, Karl of Norfolk, the builder of 
the church — Sir S. AJeyrick so (?on- 
siders it. It is still in a good state, 
a]Hl is said to have been entire not 
many years ago, when a drunken 
brute, returning from d village orgie, 
struck the head from tlie body, and 
mutilated the members. 

One of the most beautiful, ai^d by 
no means the least interesting, parts 
of the ruin is "the Hospitium,” or Guest -Hall. It was a spacious and 



EFFIGT OF A RNlOnT. 




tli(5 walls, fruiu which sprang the lofty groined vault that covered and 
connected the whole, present a tolerably distinct picture — 

m 

** * Alonjr Uic roof a maze of mouldings slim, • 

Like veins that o'er Uie hand of lady wind, 

Embracwl In closing arms the key-stone trim, 

Witii hieroglyphs and cyphers quaint combined, • 

The riddling art that charmed the Gothic mind.*'* 

• 

And such is Tintcrne Abbej^a ruin elo'quent of *thc past : a fine 
combination of grace and grandeur, well expressed by the single word, 
Haumony. a Inyidred yqars at least were occupied in its erection, from 
the commencement to the finish, and many hands must have been 
employed in its building and adornments ; yet it would seem as if one 
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spirit presided over and^guided the wliole, bo. perfect is it in keeping.** 
Anywliere it would be an object of surpassing interest ; but neither Art 
nor language can do justice to the scenery amid which the Abbey stands. 
Wood and water, hill and valley, were essentials to the monks, when 
they founded any structure ; here they had them all in perfection. 

Thus on this subject writes Giljun : — “ A more pleasing retreat could 
not easily be found ; the woods and glades intermixed, the winding of the 
river, the variety of the ground, the splendid ruin, contrasted with the 
objects of nature, and the elegant line formed by the summits of the hills 
which include the wh?le, make altogether a very enchanting piece of 
scenery. Everylhing around breathes an air so calm and tranquil, so 
sequestered from the commerce of life, that it is easy to conceive a man of 
warm imagination, in monkish times, might have been allured by such a 
scene to become an inhabitant of it.’* Tiiese words we borrow from Arcli- 
dcacou Coxe : — The picturesipie appe»vance of the ruins is considerably 
heightened by their position in a valley watered by the meandering Wye, 
and, backed by wooded eminences, w'hich rise abruptly from the river, 
unite a pleasing intermixture of wdldness and cidture, and temper the gloom 
of monastic solitude with the beauties of nature.” Undoubtedly the (piiet 
enjoyment experienced at Tinterne is largely enhanced by the landscape 
charms in which the ruin is en\.;eloped ; but it has many attractions apart 
from the scenery; it is a graceful, beautiful, and deejdy interesting remain 
of the olden time. The antiquary, Grose, complains of its want of 
solemnity, although lie docs full justice to its beauty. “On the 
whole,” he says, “though this monastery is undoubtedly liglit and 
elegant, it wants that gloomy solemnity so essential to religious ruins ; 
it wrants those yawning vaults and dreary recesses which strike the 
beholder with religious aw^e, make him almost shudder at entering 
them, and call into his mind all the’ tales of the nursery. Here, at one 
cast of the eye,, the who\e is comprehended — nothing is left for the 
spectator to guess or explore; and this oefect is increased by the ill-placed 
neatness of the poor people w’ho show the building, and by whose absurd 
labour the ground is covered over by a turf as even and*^ tHm as that of a 
bowling-green, which gives the building more the air of an artificial ruin 
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ill a garden than that of an ancient decayedi abbey.” . . . . “ How 
unlike,” he adds, “ the beautiful description of the poet— 


* Half-buried Ihcre lies many a broken bust. 

And obelisk and urn, overthrown i»y time ; 

And many a cherub here descends in dust. 

From the rent roof and portico sublime; 

Where resxTend shrines in Gothic ;rrandcur stood, 

'J'he nettle or the noxious nf;;htshado spreads ; 

And ashlinffs, wafled from the nelghbonrint; wood. 
Through the worn turrets wave their trembling heads.'" 


Tlie venerable antitjiiary found elsewhere, no (Jonbt, many scenes such 
as he desired, where neglect had efteetually aided time ; and, jierhajis, 
where nature has been less lavish than here by the banks of the Wn e, 
desolation may be more pieturestjue than order. But there will not be 
many to agree with him in ^coutlemniiig the care that has preserved with- 
out restoring, and the neatness that refreshes the soul without disturbing 
the solemn and impressive thoughts here suggested ; — 


** ITow many licarts have here grown cold. 
That sieop tlieso mouldering ^tunct am >ng I 
How many licads have here been told, 

How many matins here been sui g !" 


iVnd be his creetl what it may, he is cold of heart and narrow of soul who 
feels no sentiment of gratitude towards those who raised temples such as 
this, in which to worship the Creator, and to ])ropagate or to nourish 
Qhristianity, in dark ages when the church, despotic as it was, stood 
between freedom and a despotism more brutal and more destructive. In 
these cloisters 4he arts of peace were cultivated, wlien a ^''andal aristo- 
cracy acknowledged no law hut power. , 

What food for thoi\ght is here — what material for reriection ! ^^’llo 
will not • 

“ Envy them, tliose monks of old,” 

passing a life in calm and ipiiet, amid sceneef so surpitssiiigly beautiful I 
Here tJiey read and wrote ; here the Arts were made the handmaids of 
rcligk)!!. We^igay not, .under the walls that shadow their dust, amid 
pleasant meadows, at the foot of wooded hills, by the fair river-side, all of 
which they had made charming and productive — we may not ponder over. 
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or even call to mind, tlio errors or the vices hidden under “ the white 
robe with ii black scapular or hoodl*’ Let them be remembered else- 
where, but ibr^^otten here ! 

We may fitly conclude our visit to faire Tinterne** by (piotin^^ a 
{»assage from the elo<iuent historian ^Macaulay : — ** A system ^vliich, how- 
ever deformed by superstition, introduced strong moral restraints into 
communities previously governed only by vigour of miiscle, and by 
audacity of sjurit : a system which taught even the fiercest and mightiest 
ruler that he was, like his meanest bondsman, a responsible being, might 
have seemed to deserve a more respectful mention from ]>hilosophers and 
philanthropists. . Had not such retreats been scattered here and 
chore, among the huts of a micerable jieasuntry, and the castles * f a 
ferocious aristocracy, Eurojiean society would have coJisisted merely of 

l)easts of burden and beasts of prey "fhc ehureb has many limes 

been coinj)arod to the ark of which we /ead in tlic b(M)k r»f Genesis ; l>\Jt 
no>er was the resemblance more perfect than during the evil tinft when 
she rode alone, amidst darkness and tempest, on the deluge hencatli 
which all the great works of ancient power and wisdom lay entombed, 
bearing within her that feeble germ from which a second and more 
glorious civili^jation was to sjiring.” 

The tiuirist may proceed from Tinterne to Ohejwtow either by land 
or w'ater, c<mtir.uiiig to row upon the Wyc, or pursuing the road that 
leadtt all the way immediately above its banks. The journey is, ])erha]>s, 
preferable to the voyage ; certainly it is more varied ; for the river is 
seldom out of sight, its “winding bounds” a perpetual refreshment; here 
more than ever “ a wanderer through the woods;” while the view often 
receives “enchantment” from distance, and the prospect frccpieiitly takes 
in a wide range of, country, in which there is the very happiest com- 
bination of wild grandeur with cultivated beauty. 

By water, the tourist • necessarily sees to greater advantage those 
singular rocks, that supply so much of the peculiar character yf Wyc 
scenery ; they are at either side, and all have names : thus the guides or 
boatmen will ywint attention to Plumber’s Clift; which is surmounted by 
an ancient intrenchment, and the highest point of which is the Devil’s 
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Pulpit, the Banaghor Crags, the Twelve Ap(jptles, 8t. Peter’s Thumb, 
the Lover’s Ijcap, Wyntour’s Leap,'*^ and so forth; while the surpassing 
charms of the demesne of Piercefield have been themes of enthusiastic 
laudation in all the Tour Books of the district, that have been written 
during the, last century. . 

The beautiful seat — Piercefield — now belongs to a new owner, a 
gentleman who, withfn a comparatively recent date, acquired it by 
purchase. It has had many rfasters since it was formed, “ an earthly 
paradise,** nearly a hundred years ago, by its then lord, Valentine 
Morris. Let the reader imagine a continuous range ” of walks, of 
more than three miles in extent, laid out with consummate skill, with 
breaks at convenient and judiciously planned openings among dense 
foliage, here and there carefully trimmed and highly cultivated, where 
Art has been studious, wise, and successful; while every now and then 
trees, shrubs, and underwood, are j»ermitted to grow and wander at their 
own will, — 

** The ncjrligence ofNaluro, wide ant! wild/ 

— and he will have some, though but limited, idea of the natural or 
trained diversity of this beautiful demesne. Let him add the grandeur 
derived from stupendous and lucturesque rocks, and the value of the 
auxiliary river that runs rajudly, now here now there, continually 
“jkvinding ;** tlie dense foliage, the dark or graceful trees, the gigantic 
ferns, and the thousand charms of park and forest scenery, in harmonious 
union, — and he, will be at no loss to understand the fame that Piercefield 
has obtained — and retained — as the fairest bit of the Wye scenery, and, 
conse([uently, among the most delicious landscape graces of England. It 
is, indeed, and has ever been, a imradise; and surely he, who brought so 


• 

* Wyntour's Leap is associated with one of the fiercely-contested strujrglesof the civil wars. ** The 
king’s filerfd',” says Corbet, in IiU “ Military Government of Gloucester/* “attemptctl a second time 
to fortify this spot, but before the w'orks were complete. Colonel Massie attacked and defeated them. 
They forced Sir Johi^YPyntour down the cliff Into the river, where a litile boat lay to receive him. 
Many took the wat«r, and were drowned ; others, by recovering the boats,Mved themselves.** Tradition 
asserts that Sir John leapt his horse down the cliff; but tlie precipice here is so abrupt that he most 
probably escaped on foot. 
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jiulicionsly and so hapi>fly Art to the aid of Nature, was a man to be 
envied by his generation, and to be remembered by i>osterity, as one to 
whom Fortune had been lavish of her bounties, and whose destiny was 
that which tens of thousands would covet — in vain. Alas! it was not so ; 
the story is a sad one, and supplies additional evidence of “the Vanity of 
Human Wishes I , 

Yes I tlio scenery here is indeed beautiful; Piercefield is, of a truth, 
entitled to all the praise it receives — and that is large, free, and full ; and 
ho who writes of it to-day, cannot do better than quote the words the 
eloquent historian of the county applied to it half a century ago : “ The 
Wye, which is ^everywhere seen from a great elevation, passes under 
Wynd Cliff and the Banaghoi Rocks, winds round the peninsubh of 
Lancaut, under a semicireidar chain of stupendous cliffs, is lost in its 
sinuous course, again appears in a straighter line at the foot of the Lan- 
caut rocks, and Hows under the majestic ruins of Chepstow Castle, towards 
tlie J^ievern. Tlie rocks are broken into an infinite variety of ftintastic 
sha])e8, and scattered at different heights and in difterent positions ; they 
start abruptly from the river, swell into gentle acclivities, or hang on the 
summits of tlie walls ; here they form a perpendicular.rampart, there jut 
into enonnous projections, and impend over the water. But tlieir dizzy 
heights and abrupt precipices are softened by the woods, which form a 


• A menu ir of Valentine MorrN, E'q., was printed in I'-Ol by Arclidcacnn Coxe, In his “ ilist^try 
r.f Monmouthshire." He succeeded his father somewhere alxmt the year 1752, and thus ifiheritod 
Pic-rcefield. Before that period It was unknown and unfrequented, the groundi beings employed snl«>ly 
for agricultural purixises, or t:> Acred with inaccessible fttrests. These he conycrtid, at vast ex|)ei s^, 
int(« the wonder" it tia.s ever since licvn. **Le lived in a style of princely, rather than private, 
magnitieence." Every chance visitor was entertained; large was his bounty to all who needed; his 
open hai.d was lavish of gifts ; and to tiic poor he was ever a generous benefactor. But tlie mine was 
exhausted; he became embarrassed, and was driven forth from ti,'e paradise he had crcatcsl, to a 
com(taratively miserable shelter upon his depressed pro})crty in Antigua. His departure fn)in Chop- 
sbiw' was an ^vent long remembered. The carriage was surrounded by sorrowful and syiiipathistiig 
crowds; ananas he passed the bridge that crossed the W’ye, *Miis ear was struck with the moiirnful 
peal of Ijells, muftied, as is usual on the loss of departed IViends. Deeply aflTcctod with this mark of 
esteem and regret, he could no lonifer control his emotions, but burst into tears." He ultimately 
oVdained ibe governorship of St. Vincent, and there ** laboured with so much zeal and activity in 
promoting the cultivation of the island, that he almost made of It another rierccfleld.** The island, 
liowever, was taken by the French, add Morris was again a ruined man. Ills claims on the, Govern, 
ment, though admitted, were never liquidated ; his wrongs remained unrcdrcsScdi During seven years 
he was a prisoner for debt in the King's Bench; **hU books, and all his movables," were sold: ids 
wife sunk under the heavy load of sorrow and privation, and became Insane ; and lie died, in poverty, 

of grief! 
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no less conspicuous feature in the romantic scenery ; they are not meagre 
plantations placed by Art, but a tract of forests scattered by the hand of 
Nature. In one place they expand into open groves of large oak, elm, 
and beech ; in another, form a sliade of timber trees, copses, and under- 
wood, hiding all external objects, and wholly impervious to the rays of 
tlie sun ; they start fr^m the crevices of the rocks, feather their edges^ 
crown their summits, clothe their sides, and fill the intermediate hollows 
with a luxuriant mass of fofiage, bringing to recollection Hilton’s 
description of the border 

** * Of Euen, wlicre delicious Paradise, « 

Now nearer, crowns with her enclosure green. 

As with a rural mound, the cliam[tain head 
Of a steep wilderness, wiiose hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild. 

Access deny'd, and overhead upgrew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade. 

« • • * 

A sylvan scene, and as the ranks a cend 
0 Shade above shade, a wiK*dy iheatie 

Of stateliest view.’ *’ 

All writers, indeed, are eloquent in ]iraise of this most lovely scene ; 
none more so than the antiquary, J'osbroke, who lived and died not far 
from the jdace he dearly loved. He thus ^\Tites ; — “ What a cathedral is 
among churches, the Wynd Cliff is among prospects. Like Snowdon, it 
ought to be visited at sunrise, or seen through a sunrise -glass, called a 
Qfaatle, which affords a sunri.se view at mid-day, without the obscuration 
of tlic moriiing mist. Thi.s cliff is the last grand scene of the Piercefield 
drama. It is -not only magnilicent. but so novel, that it excites an 
involuntary start of astonishment; and so sublpne, tliat it elevates the 
mind into instantaneous rapture. The parts consist of a most uncommon 
(;oml)ination of wood, rock, water, sky, and plain — of. height and abyss — 
of rough and smooth — of recess and projection — of fine landscapes near, 
and excellent prospective tifar,— all melting into each other, and grouping 
into such cajiricious lines, that, although it may find a counterpart in 
tropie climes, it Js, in regard to England, probably unique. The spec- 
tator stands upon the edge of a precipice, the depth of which is atvful to 
contemplate, with the river winding at his feet. The right screen is 
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Piercefield ridge, richly wwooded ; the left is a belt of rocks, over which, 
northward, appears the Severn, with the fine shores hetsveeu Thonibiiry 
and Bristol rising behind each other in admirable swells, which unite in 
most graceful curves, Tlie first f(»regronnd apjiears to the eye like a 
view from the clouds to the earth, and the rich contrast of groan meadows 
to wild forest scenery,— the farm of Lancaut, clasped in the arms of the 
winding river, backed by banging wood and rock. TJie further horn of 
the crescent tapers off into a craggy informal mole, i»ver which the eye 
]>asses to a second bay ; tiiis terminates in C’liopstow Castle, tlic town and 
rocks hey(»nd all mellowed down by distaiu’e, into that line hazy indis- 
tinctness which \nakes even deformities combine into harmony with the 
picture.” 

The reader must nut, however, imagine that Piercefield is the only 
place of beauty that, in this vicinage, borders ** Sylvan Wye ascend 
any of the heights, and the view is glorious; while the way is ever full 
of charms such as those wc liave been describing. Chiefest anwmg all 
sucli heights — the fair rivals of its fair neighbour— is the far-famed 
Wynd Cliff, which the antiquary so elo<piently describes. Lot us mount 
(In'; hill, while the cool shadows of evening arc over us; for it is a laln»ur 
wlieu tlie sun is uji, and half its beauty will be lost in the glare «»f 
mid-day, Coleridge, in his verses on this sublime scene, with its 

“ Dim coasts, ar.il cloud-likc hills, and shc.relcss ocean,’’ 

exclaims — . 

“ It seem'd like Omnli»re«ence I—God, methought. 

Had huilt him here a temple ; the wlu-le world 
Seemed imaged in its eircumferenco. ’ 

Adjoining the road, hnd nearly midway between Tiiitcrno and Chep- 
stow, the carriage stops at ''the Moss House,” a** rustic cottage, prettily 
built, in which resides the care-taker of the hill,'*^ who will accompany 
you if yon plcas^; hut his comi)anionshii# is nctf needed, for on its summit, 
where the " views ” are, yon will find an old soldier stationed — to direct 


* Each visitor is irriucsted to pay ■»xpence, and no more. The hill belongs to his grace the Duke 

of Beaufort. The fee Is designed to elTect wliat it docs effect —a harrier to prevent the intrusion of mere 
Idlers from the town, who would dhtnrb the tranquillity of the scene. 
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your notice to euch ])laces as have names. Y<?u climb up a steep for a 
mile or more, by a narrow zigzag footway made through underwood at 
the foot of forest trees : every now and then a nimble squirrel leaps from 
branch to branch, or springs across your path, while birds of various 
kiiuls are ringing from thick foliage. \ou may pause occasionally to 
obtain views of delicioqs bits; and, to aid you, judicious openings have 
been made in many jilaccs. Perhaps, however, it will be well to avail 
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yourself of none of theiji, but to wait until you are at the summit, and 
obtain at once a prospect so amazingly grand and beautiful, -that words 
can give you no idea of it. Writers concerning this glorious district 
have sought, and sought in vain, to convey some impression of its 
charms. Hoscoe writes : — “ On gaining the open space ’ a level hat on 
the summit of tli® hill, where a neatly-thatched shelter is provided 
** one of the most extensive and beautiful views that can be imagined 
bursts upon the eye, or rather a vast group of views ot distinct and oppo- 
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site character here seem^to blend and unite in one. At a depth of about 
eight liiindred feet, tlie steep descent below presents in some places single 
j)rojecting rocks; in others, a green bushy precipice. In the valley, the 
eye follows for several miles the course of the Wye, which issues from u 
wooded glen on the left hand, curves round a green garden*like penin- 
sula, rising into a hill stiulded with beautiful cluiij^ps of trees, then forces 
its foaming way to the right, along a huge wall of rock, nearly as high as 
the ]>oiut where you stand, and at length, beyond Chepstow Castle, which 
looks like a ruined city, empties itself into the Bristol Channel, where 
ocean closes the dim and misty distance. On the other side of the river, 
immediately iir front,, tlie peaked tv>ps of a long ridge of hills extend 
nearly the whole district which die eye commands. It is thickly clothed 
with wood, out of which a continuous wall of rock, festoojied with ivy, 
pictures<piely rears its head. Over this ridge you again <liscern water, 
tlie Severn, three miles broad, thronged with white sails, on either side of 
which is seen blue ridges of hills full of fertility and rich cuKivation. 
Tile groupiii^^ of the landscape is perfect. 1 know of no picture more 
beautiful. Inexhaustible in details, of boundless extent, and yet marked 
by such grand and prominent features, that confusion and monotony, tlie 
usual defects of a very wide prospect, are completely avoided.” 

We have given the best of many descriptions; but the elotpieut 
writer admits his inability to render justjee to bo grand, so glorious, so 
beautiful, and so wholesomely exciting a scene. Yet it is but oiie^ of 
many such attractions that border the river Wyc.^ 

We are now leaving its peculiar cliarms — the stream lieiiceforth 
becomes dark and miyldy; the tide from the Severn ascends it with 
great rajudity. The ancient Castle of (^hepstow comes in sight. We 
land, if we arc voyagers, at a clumsy pier, but adjacent to a pictures(pie 
bridge, and almost under the walli^ of the huge fortalice of the Normans. 

Are we voyaging to Chepstow ? many arc the landscape beauties wc 
encounter on either side of the Wye. The left bank is steep and wooded 


* Mr. llulmc made hta view of tlie Wynd Cliff from the graveyaid of St. Arven's Church ; and has 
also given a sketch of the pretty and picturesque church, happily and tranquilly situated among so 
many landscape beauties. 
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to the water’s edge ; the right is also frequently* the same, but now and 
then its line of trees is broken by fertile meadows. We pass several 
weirs, breaks in the channel at low water, and reach the charming penin- 
sula of Lancaut, with its ** wee little church” standing on a hillock a few 
yards fronk the river. Opposite are the grounds of Piercefield, and 
hanging over them is^ the Wynd Cliff. We burrow a passage from 
Archdeacon Coxe : — “At this place, the Wye turns abruptly round the 
fertile peninsula of Lancaut, under the stupendous amphitheatre of 
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Piercefield cliffs, starting from the edge of the water, here wholly mantled 
with w'ood, there jutting in bold and fantastic projeotions, which appear 
like enormous buttresses formed by the hand of nature. At the further 
extremity of this peninsula the river again turns, and stretches in a long 
reach, between the white and towering cliffs of Lancaut, and the rich 
accli\nties of piercefield .woods. In the midst of these grand and pic- 
turesque scenes, the embattled turrets of Chepstow Castle burst upon our 
‘^ight ; and, as we glided under the perpendicular crag, we looked up 
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witli nstoiiislnnent to tho massive walls im}»oiuliiig over the edge of 4.1ic 
precipice, and appearing like a continnafion of the rock itself. Jlefore 
stretched the long and ])icturestiue bridge, and the view was closed by a 
seniicircidar range of red dills, tinted with pendent foliage, which form 
the left bank of the river.” 

Joiirne\ing by land, tlie prospects arc intinitdy more grand, more 
beautiful, and more diversified, although views are obtained only of one 
side of the river, except occasionally, by ascending heights. 

Either nay, it is a charming tour c»f live miles between Tinterne and 
(.’Iiepstow. The tourist cannot miss a scene of beauty, look where he 
will, — from eithlr of tlie surrounding hills, or even from the foimnoii 
r«'ad, — in any direction. It wiU therefore be easy to understand t! at 
there are few more ha[»pily situated towns in the kingchmi Ilian (1iej>stow. 
thnuigh whieh runs tlie South Wales Hail way, and near to whieh, in a 
low and swampy doll, the Wye joins its waters to the Severn, both 
making their way henec together into the Bristtd Cliannd. * 

C’hcpstow was a walled town, and of the walls there yet remain many 
]»ii‘tures«pie fragments. It is said to have been a Homan town, but njion 
insufficient authority; Archdeacon Coxe, after repeated inquiries,” 
could never learn that any Homan antiquities liad been discovered in its 
vicinity. The pruHability is that, according t»> Leland, when Caerwent 
(one .of the jirincipal cities of the Romans, distant about seven mile.‘<) 
began to decay, tlien began Che]>sto\V to flouri.sh.” The Saxons 
undoubtedly had a settlement here : and Coxe conjectures tliat its name 
is derived from chc apian stowe, signifying a place of traffic. A bridge 
connects the town, which is in Monmouthshire, with the oiqiositc side, in 
Gloucestershire ; and the Wye divides the two counties. 

The objects to hp visited in Chepstow — always excepting the views ” 
to be obtained anywhere — are the Church, the Castle, and the Western 
Gate. This gatc^is still entire, and is of much interest, although not of a 
date very remote; those who have time, and taste that way, may be 
gratified by tracing the old walls — a work of no gre§t difficulty. the 
church we first conduct the reader. ^ ‘ 

The church is part of a Benedictine priory of Norman work, said to 
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liave been fonnded in the reign of King Stephen; it was a cell to the 
Abbey of Cormcillc, in Normandy, ai^l dedicated to St. Mary.* “ Scarcely 
awy remains of the ancient priory can Jbe traced, but the church was part 
f)f the chapel, and is a curious remnant of Norman architecture. The 
l)(jdy w’as ohee the nave of a muc*h larger structure, built in the form of a 
cathedral, and at the tastern extremity appears one of the lofty arches 
which sup])orted the tower. Tlyi nave is sei)arated from the side aisles 
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by a grand range of circular arches, reposing on massive piers, which 
have a venerable and solemn appearance.” . The wiiylows are orna- 
mented Grothic, much posterior to tlie era of the original structure. 
“ The; entrance to the north is through a Gothic porch, which covers the 

* There were formerly four churches In Chepstow, three of which have been destroyed, viz., 
St. Ann's, St. Nicholas's, and St. Ewen’s. 
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original doorway, formed by a semi-circular arch, onriched with zigzag 
mouldings, and 8Ui)jH»rted by tw’o columns ; but the entrance to the west 
front is a magnificent portal, in^ tSe liighest state of j)reservatioii : it 
consists of a semi-circular arch, reposing on recoding columns, and richly 
decorated with divisions of diagonal and diamond mouldings; peculiar to 

the 8axon and earlv Xorman style.** 

* # 

Since Archdeacon Coxe wrote these remarks, much has been done to 
the church in the way of restoration, and, generally, well done. It is. 
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unfiuestionably, a venerable and very interesting edifice, with unmistakc- 
able evidence of antiquity. Of monuments there arc few of note, 
excepting that to Henry Marten, so long a jJrisoner hi •the castle, and 
who w^as here ‘interred. The body was buried, and the stone ]>laced, 
originally in the chancel ; but a bigoted vicar, objecting to the remains of 
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a rcgicido lying so near the altar, ordered the removal of both, and they 
arc now in a passage leading from Jhe nave into the north aisle.* The 
stone records tlie day of burial, — September 1080 , — and contains a 
verse and an acrostic, said to liavc been written for the inirposc by him- 
self. Thotfe who read them will incline to believe that this is an error ; 
the sturdy and intellectual republican could never have produced a 
composition so utterly wretched.J* 

The castle is the principal object of attraction in Chepstow ; it has a 
fine effect from the railway, as the train ])assos over the bridge ; but 
it is best seen from tlic oj>posite side : its solemn grandeur, however, 
and amazing strength, are fully appreciated as we pass under it, 
voyaging the river, and entering the to\Vn. It is situated on the brow 
of a precipice, overhanging the right bank of the Wye ; the northern 


* Theaameof this clerfryman was Chest; some idea of his character may he formed from tlie 
fullowini,' epigram written by his son-in-law on the ricara death; — 

** Here lies at rest, I do protest, 

One Chest within another 
Tl>e Chest of \Wot> was very good— 

WIio says s»o of tlic other ? ” 

1 Wo append these lines, that the reader may judge for Jiimself 
HERE, SEPT. 9, 16^0, 

WAS DUIUED 

A TRUE HORN ENGLISHMAN, 

Wiio, in Borksliirc, \vas well known 

Tt) love hi'i countr>’» freedom ’hove his own ; 

Hilt Iteiiig immured full t.rcnty year. 

Had lime to write, as doth api»ear— 

a 

• HIS EPITAPH. 

II ere or elscffhere (all’s one to you or mo) • 

E arlli, Air, or Water, gripes my ghostly dust, 

N one knows how' soon to be by fire set free; 

It ender, if you an old try’d rule will trust, > 

Y oil’ll gladly do and suflbr wliat you must. 

M y time was spent in serving you and you, 

• • deajli's my pay, It seems, and welcome too ; 

* It ficnge destroying but itself, while I 

T o birds of prey leave niy old cage and fly ; 

E .xamples proacli to the ej'e— care tlicn (mine says) 

N ot how yi)u end, but liow you spend your ilays. 
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side is advanced close to the edge, and so constructed as to appear 
j»art of the cliff; it was, therefore, apparently unassailable from this 
quarter. On the other sides it was defended by massive walls, iiaukcvl 
with strong and lofty towers : it is said there was a moat also, but 
there are no traces of it ; and it is not likely that it eveV had that 
defence, the situatiiui being so high above the W(, e, and there being no 
tributary stream in its vicinity. In carly.times it was considered impreg- 
nable : it was required to be so, f<»r it was situate in the midst of brave 
and merciless enemies. . 

The castle seems to have borne different ap])ellations : it is said to 
have been called by the Ih-itons, Castill Gwent, or Casgwent ; by the 
Saxons, Choa])stowe ; and by the Normans, Estrighoiel, or Striguil. The 
structure, of which the ruins now exist, and which occupy the site of an 
earlier fortaliee, is ascribed to a kinsman of the Conqueror, William 
Fitz-Osborne, Farl of Hereford, — **the chief and greatest opju’cssor of 
tlie English, who cherished an enormous cause by his boldness, whereby 
many thousands were brought to miserable ends/' 

For a long period after the Ct>n<iuest, the hereditary lords t)f the town 
and castle were the old Karls of Fembrokc, of the house of Clare, the last 
of whmn was the renowned iliehard Strongbow, Karl of Striguil, (.'liep- 
stow, and Pembroke, who died in llTff, leaving a datighter Isabel, by 
whuse marriage the estates and title jiassed into the family of Marshall ; 
afterwards, by a similar union, into that of Herbert; and, subsequent^', 
by the marriage (»f Klizabeth. .sole daughter and heiress of William 
Herbert, Karl of Huntingdon, and Lord Herbert, of JbCglan, Chepst«)W, 
and Gower, the estate descended to Sir Charles Somerset, created Karl 
of Worcester. It is now one of the numeroiiB cavities of the noble repre- 
sentative of an illtistrious race — Henry Charles Fitzroy Somerset, Duke 
of Beaufort. 

History records but few sieges to which this liugc stronghold was 
subjected. The latest and greatest was that which took place in 
when garrisoned for the king, and assailed by ^he troojis pf the Common- 
wealth. It had been taken and re-taken ; but sucli was its importance, 
that Cromwell marched against it in person, obtained possession of the 




however, swam across the river, with a knife b'etween Ins teeth, Ait the 
cable of the boat, and brought it away. The castle Avas at length forced? 
and tl»3 brave cojnmandei*’ slain, Avitli forty of his men — some accounts 
«ay “ ill cold blood.” The castle and park of Chepstow were confiscated, 
and settled by parliament on Oliver Cromwell ; at the llestoration, how- 
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evor, thoy rovorto.l t.. tllo ^hir-iuis of Woivostor, aii.l ao iloaccmlvd to 
the Duke ot* IjOiiiiliirt. 

The entn\iH*e fo tlio cas^tlo is Ironi the t<i\vu; it was (lefondetl by two 
circular towers, double ^ates, portcullisos, and a jn»rt-hole. A maaaivo 



KIWRK IN CnW&TOW CASILfC. 


door of oak, covered with iron boltfl and chiH]*a of aingnlarly (jiiaint work- 
manahip, still stands intact, with a four-pound shot tov»rve the jJurpose 
of a knocker. * This passed, we arc in tlic great court, tlic walls and 
buildings enclosing which are riclily covered Avith ivy. Little more than 
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half a century ago, it was in a liabitable state ; Ifiit the roofs fell in, there 
was no presiding spirit to care for its safety, time did its wonted work, 
and it is now a ruin, excepting a small part — one of the towers, in which 
the warden resides. The court is a fine green sward, huge walnut-trees 
are flourishing there, and — as in all cases where the Duke of Beaufort 
is master — there is no danger of farther decay, except that which 
naturally arises, and will now rather add to, than take from, the pic- 
turo8«j[ue. * 

The ramparts are, for the most part, in a good state, so are some of 
the towers ; a pleasant walk may be taken from one of these to anrAlier. 



ARCIOD CIlAMBbli IN TUK CASTLK HOCK. 


and cjiarming views obtained of surrounding scenery. One of the most 
reinarkafte of*the remains is the baronial hall; such, at least, it is 
generally supposed to be ; but there is no certainty on the subject ; its 


u 
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pi)inted arolies and elaborately carved windows indicate its former 
dignity. A more striking t)bject, liowever, is an arched chamber in the 
castle rock : to reach it some stej^s are descended, it is, therefore, lower 
than the fonndations of the structure, and from a port -hole one looks 
directly down u])()n the AVyc. Tradition states this to liave been the 
]>laco where the severest fighting occurred during the assault, and 
that here Colonel Kenioys was killed. It is added, indeed, that the boat 
in which the beleaguered garrison dcvigneil to escape, was moored 
iminediatoly underneath; the rope that secured it, and which the 
soldier cut, having been fastened to an iron ring within this chamber. 
In confirmation^ of the story an iron ring may still be seen strongly 
fastened to the stone floor ; unless for some such purpose as that referred 
to, it is hard to guess what possible business it could have had there. 

The portion of the ruin, however, that attracts most attention, and is 
carefullv examined bv all visitors,*is the Keep, which contains the Piusox 
of Henry ^Marten. Southey’s memorable lines, written when Southey 
was a republican, have been quoted by all tourists ; — 

** For thirty year«. sccludwl from mankind, 

Here Marten linf'ered. OUeii havo these walls 
Echoed hiii routiitcp9, os with even trend 
He iviccd arwtir.d his lirisf^n. Kot to him 
Did nature's fair varivties exi!»t; 

Ho never saw the sun’s doliglitful beams, 

Ssavc when throuf^h ytm high bars ho poured .1 Fad 
And br.^ken spleiiilour.” 

l)entuled of fiction, tlic facts arc tliese Henry Marten, one of 
tbc most active ami zealous allies of Cromwell, a man of much ability, 
and of great energy, was “ a inemter of tbc high court of justice, regu- 
larly attended tlie trial *'of tlie king, and was present when the sentence 
was pronounced, and sigm d tbc warrant of deatli be was, tlicrefore, 
one ot ‘‘ the regicides,” tind one of those who bad Icjist claim to life 


* Thcc h a riKfiikl'h Ugci d nttm-hi-d to the chapel within tlic enstio : it is said to have been erected 
i>y Longinus, a Jew,— tlie soUlior who piorcod the .^ide of ('lirist, and who was condemned to visit 
Ihitain and Imild a Clhrtsliati edifice tliere; this command he obcyrdfSelectingAii^** pleasant spot on the 
Wye to do architectural penance. “ Nevertheless,” remarks a quaint old commc/i'tator, “no must have 

had a fine Ciothic taf^te;”aii<l certain it is that the “sanctity ” thus obtained for liis chapel brought 
many an offering Into ttfe holy hands of the priests. 
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when “the llcstoration” rc-cfitahlished monarchy, lie was tried, and 
found guilty ; hut i)lcading that “ho came in on the proclamation” of 
mercy, and petulantly adding, “ that he had never obeyed any procla- 
mation before this, and h(jped that he should not be hanged for taking 
the king’s* w'ord now,’* he obtained })ardon on condition of perpetual 
imprisonment. • 

After a brief confinement i^ the Tower, he w*as transmitted to Chep- 
stow Castle, w^here he remained a juusoner during t\vonty — not “thirty” 



TUK KKKr: M.lUIL.s’o 1'. 


— years, and \vhcre he died suddenly, in 8ej)tember,*l 080, at the age of 
seventy-eight. 

His “room” in the Keep is still showui ; but it may be taken as 
certain that the wdiolc of the rooms in this tower were his : they were 
pleasant, sufik?i«ntly sprfeious, had fire-places, and, no doubt, all such 
other comforts as a man of substance could have required, and acquired. 
A w-ell of pure water immediately fronted the entrance, — it is there 
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still, — and a jaiior dnuii'Iit never flowed from mountain rill. From the 
summit, wide and heautiflil views were, and are, obtained. Even within 
tlie walls there Mas abundant sjmce for exercise; but there is cvidenc/i 
tliat occasionally, at all events, he Avas jK‘rmitted to make visits to tlie 
neiglibourin.e: gentry. Latterly, during his incarceration, he had the free 
eompanionsliiii of liis M'ifo and daugliters. In a w*r<l, ^larten Mas rather 



TUB ORATORr, IN THE KEKP. 

conflncd than imprisoned, treated \\\i\\ lenity rather than severity, and 
received indulgence instead of oppression. There is little doubt that his 
remaining life —for twenty years— -M’as far happier, more tranquil, and 
more comfortable, than his earlier years had been; anti instead of 
shuddering as M e. enter the room that hears his name at Chepstow, we 
may envy him the fate that gave him seclusion when he pleased, a release 
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from labour when he liked, and as much freedom as an aged man, sick of 
toil an<f turmoil, could have coveted or desired. 

^ Wliile we thoiiglit over his career — quoting the lines of the Laureate — 
and looked from out those imaginary '' bars,” through which the sunlight 
of a sumiifer’s day was shining gloriously, gazed over fertile land and 



ABCBED PASSAGE. 


fair river, hoard the busy hum from the near town, and listened to birds 
among the branches of trees blossoming in the castle yard, murmuring 

“ IlereBIarten llng-ereU!" , » 

we confess it was with a feeling of envy — an intense desire to exchange 
a life of toil for onp of such antense tranquillity — a willingness to purchase, 
at any price short of disloyalty to God and Queen, the privilege to “ pace 
round such a prison.” 
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Tlie Wye ooiitimics to pursue its course for two miles below Chep- 
stow, where it jiuns the Severn ; but they are miles of aiiti-?liniax : 
low meadows and sides of mud mark the parting of the fair river, in 
mournful contrast with its beauties passed. Wc may not, however, bid 



I it a grateful larewell without recalling and ^[Uoting the lines of great 
I ^Vurdswortli : — 

•• Once again 

I l>o I behold these .steep and lofty clilld, 

j Tliat on a wild secluded scene impress , 

I Thoughts of more deep seclusion, and connect 

! The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

How oU 

In darknes.s, and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight, when the fretful stir 
I Unpronlable, and the fes'er of the world, 

Have hung upon the beatings of my heart-r- 
llow oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 

0 sylvan Wye ! thou wanderer tltrougU the woods, 

How often has my spirit turned to thee 1” 

r 

We have thus conducted the reader down the Wye, and again to the 
station of the South Wales Railway at Chepstow. 

As we have stated, the Wye divides the’ two coiraiyes — Gloucester- 
shire and Monircouthshire ; the town of Chepstow being in Monmouth- 
shire, which is bounded on the north by the counties of Brecknock and 
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Hereford; on the east by Gloucestershire, on tlie south by the Bristol 
Channel (which is thus understood to advance as far the junction of the 
Wye and Severn) ; and on the west by the counties of Glamorgan and 
Brecknock, the river llhymncy, or Rumney, separating it from Glamor- 
ganshire. The Normans, after its subjugation, had no fewer than twenty- 
five castles in this shire, the sites of which may still be traced — ‘‘ a 
regular chain of fortifications.** Monmouthshire was anciently a part 
of Wales. It was included among the counties of England in the reign 
of Henry VIIL* 

Having passed over the railway bridge that crosses the Wye, and 
left the small station at Che])stow’, Ave notice, right and left, remains of the 



IHB WVB KAinVAY BRIDGE. 

old walls that enclosed and defended the town, and very soon we obtain a 
view of the junction of the Wye and Severn : they meetiij a broad Iiaven, 
with three huge sandbanks — Matherne Gaze, Dun Sand, and Nortlnvick 

* The whole of thl| district was fotmerly called GwentlanJ ; and “ such was, probably, its dcsigrna< 
turn till tbo ft)rniatlon of the English comity of Monmouth, by statute, in the reign of Henry VIII. * 

Accordlntf to Mr. Octavius Morgan, “ no satisfactory etymology of this name of Oicent has yet been 
ffiven.” 
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Gaze, with some •‘awkward” rocks — ^tlie Charston Eocks — iimnediately 
in front. The channel, however, is wide and deep, and vessels of heavy 
burthen may voyage safely at high water. The neighbouring shores 
are low, altliough in part wooded, witli occasional Btee])s. The juiictiun 
is by no means piotiiresque ; it would seem as if the river had wearied 
of perpetual beauty, or was unwilling to grace its gigantic sister in whose 



Jt'NCT.OS OF^WVK A>0 SEVFUX, FRDM TIIL I'AJit OF »T. PIKUKK. 


embraces it was t</ be lust. The artist lias pictured a distant view of the 
scene ; his sketch is taken from the charming grounds of St. Pierre, the 
seat of a famil\’*who have dwelt there for seven centuries. 

Before we reach this beautiful park, liowever, we pass the ancient 
and venerable remains of Matherne. It was long the episcopal rcsidonco 

* f» 

of the Bishops of Idandaff, — was once, as described by Leland, “a preaty 
pile in Base Venteland,” — and is now a farm-house, with many unmis- 
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takcablc evidences of early magnificence. The last prelate who resided 
there, died in 17()G. It is distant about a mile from the railway, but a 
glimpse may be obtained of the trees that surround it. Matherne is 
supposed to derive its name from “ Merthyr Tew'dric,** — Thet)doric the 
Martyr, — and the story goes that, a.d. 5G0, having resigned his kingdom 
of Glamorganshire to llis son, he “ led an ercmctical life among the rocks 
of Dindyrn.” He was, however^ reluctantly dragged from his hermitage 
to command an army against the invading Saxons, in the belief that 
liaving always conquered his enemies, he was destined to do so again ; 



JtlATnEKNF. 


and ho <1id : but being mortally wounded in thck battle, he directed his 
son to erect a church twi the spot where he should die. This was the 
spot ; and Bishop Godwin, in his account of the see of Llandaff, asserts 
that he found, in a stone coffin, the bones of the hermit-king. Right or 
wrong, the prelate commemorated the circumstance in a fitting epitaph 
which relates the tale. The See, one of the poorest of Great Britain, 
was inlpoverislnjjd.by one A-nthony Kitchen — “its shame and reproach” — 
who having taken the oath of supremacy to Henry VIII., being the 
only bishop who did so, continued at IMatherne unto the fifth year of 
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the reign of Elizabeth, and then died, “ first having so impoverished the 
Bishopricke by unreasonable demises of whatsoever was demiseable, as 
there was no groat cause lie should he so loth to leave it.*' Tlic artisjit 
has pictiir^l the Cnuncii, and also the IIuins, now a farin-liouse. 



M\TiitKNi-: ciiranr. 


Moinscourt, anotlier«ancient Innise in this \iciuity, was also a residence 
of the prelates of Llandaff. And lierc resided Bishop (Jodwin, “a jaissing 
great lover of veiierable antirjuitic and of all gr»od literature/’ to wlnnii 
Camden — 

*■ “ Camiloji, ‘ the nourice of antiqiilll« ’ 

And lantern unto late siiccvctlint; ages”— 

was indehted for much assistance, which the learned qntitpiary aolviiow- 
Icdges gratefully.^ 

The railway skirts the park of St. Pierre, and above the trees may be 
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seen tlio cliimneys of the old house. The family, however, as we have 
intimated, are many centuries older than their inansiuii — “ descendants of 
C^adivor the Cjircat.” It is pleasant to oifer involuntary homage to those 
who have kc])t their name and land when thousands of illustrious men 
have “ left* no eign,” except in the pages of history, or are indistinctly 
traced in the dim ** twilight of tradition.** 

A mile or so onwards and we arrive at the Xew’ Passage,'* for so a 
very old jiassage is called. It is about three and a-half miles across the 
Severn at low water, and has “from time immemorial” belonged to the 
family of St. J’ierrc, and is theirs still. There is a rock, “The Llack 
liock,*’ joining the shore, concerning which a well-authenticated story is 
tuld. King Charles I., being pursued by his enemies, was ferried across 
lienee into tilouccstorshire. • The rei*ublican party arriving soon after- 
ards, compelled the boatmen, who had returned, to do a like duty for them. 
1*lie boatmen were Royalists, anil left the soldiers on a reef, pretending 
it to bt*main land, but which they knew would be covered at high water ; 
and as the tide, that had just turned, came in very rajiidly, the whole of 
the party were drowned. Cromwell, informed of the event, abolished flic 
ferry, and it was nut renewed until 171S, and then only after a suit at la>v 
between the family of »St. Pierre and the guardians of the Duke of 
Jleaufort. 

The station next reached is Poutskf.wet, — Portsewit, in old histories, 
— “ now a ^ illage a mile from the .‘^hore, but formerlv washed bv the sea. 
and i>robably the port to Caerwent,” the lloman city we are approaching. 
It is stated by tlic Welsh historian, Cavadoc, that Harold, after coiniuoring 
]»art of Wales from Ih’inco Grytfyth, built here a magnificent hou»e, “in 
^^hich he splendidly entertained the king,” a house, however, that was, 
not long afterwards destroyed by the Welsh.* Xo twice of it apj>ears to 
have been discovered by early Knglish writers. 

* “ llaroUl’s house at Portskenct was dostroycil by rar.iilnc .ip Oriflilh ap ItliNdJcrdi, in or about 
the year 1056.” (Octa\ius Morgan.) Caradoe, In his history, translated by Powcl, infurms us that 
llaruld, After conquering pait of Soqth Wales from Pilnce OrytVyth, built a magnificent house at the 
plarc, which he calls 4*ortasrylh, in Moiimnitthshire ; **and Ktowiiig it with grc.it qu.intity of provision, 
splendidly ciiteitaincd the king, wlio hcuiourcil him with a visit. This was i)y no means pleading to 

tnstig, to see his younger brotlicr in greater esteem and favour with the king than himself, and haxing 
concealed his dlspleasuro for a time, could not forbear at length but discover his grievance ; for one day 
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There is at Purtskowct a lioinnn encampment, called 8iid brook, or 
Sonthbrook, njiDii the verqfo of a cliff, abruptly rising from the Severn 



SCDBKOOK Clll’R’ If. 

Sea.” It is surmised to have been formed as a defence to those vessels 


at Windsor, ^hile Harold reacheS the cup to Klnp Edward, Tostlg, ready to burst with envy that his 
brother was so much rest)ecLcd beyond hiimeir, could not refrain to ryn furiously u)>on him, and pullini' 
him by the hair, dra>.'<rcd him to the f^round ; for which unmannerly action the king forbad him tiu; 
c^mrt. Hut he, with contiiiucsl rancour and malice, rides to Hereford, where Harold hod many servants 
preparing an entertainment for ttie king, and .setting upon them \\ilh his followers, lopped off tlic hands 
and legs of some, the arms and lica<Is of others, and threw them intfi the butts of wine and other liquors 
which were put in foiiUie king’s drinking; and at his departure charged the servants to acquaint him— 
* That of other frcsli nieat.s he might carry wllh him what he pleased, but for .sauce he should find plenty 
ready provided for him.’ For which barbarous oflTcnce the king pronounced a sentence of perpetual 
banishment upon him. But Caradoc ap GryfTyUi gave a finisbing stroke to Harold’s housq, and the 
king's entertaiment at Vortascytb, for coming tbiiber shorliy alter Tostig’s dc^^arture, to bo revenged 
on Harold, he killed all the workmen and laliourers, with all the servants ho could find, and utterly 
defacing the building," carried away all the costly materials which, with great charges and expense, had 
been brought thither to beautify and adorn the structure.” 
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lying in tlie i)ool beneath, by which a communication was kept up witli 
their naval stations on the opposite shore, near King Koacl. The singular 
remains of an old church or chapel are still standing on the very brink of 
tlie cliff. ** It could not have been so placed at the time of its erection, 
lor it is evident the greater part of the camp and part of the churchyard 
have been washed away, since the ruins of the church stand absolutely on 



CAT.DEa>T CASTLE. 

• 

tlie edge of the sandstone cliff, which is liere of ^ very soft a nature, that 
if the sea makes any farther encpoaehments, a portion of the chancel wall 
must of necessity fall.” * • 

A somewhat better fate than that of Portskewet has attended the 
Castle of Caldecot, the ruins of which may be'discerned from the railway, 


• Wo borrow remaiks frmn .a■^^ork written by Octavius Morgan, E$q., M.P., and Thomas 

Wakeman, Esq., for the Monmouthshire and Caerleon Antiquarian Society; and also transfer to our 
columns an engraving of this venerable remain, from a drawing by John Lee, Esq., the excellent 
Secretary to tlie Society. Probably In a few years it will exist no more. 
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ainiil trees, on tlie (^Idecot, or Oalecnyd Castle, ‘‘a eorruptiun 

probably of Cil-y-eood, i»r the skirt of the wood/^ exliiliits some interesting 
remains, the gateway being, as usual, the most perfect, Caldecot is called 
by Camden a shell belonging to the emistables of England,*’ the De 
llohnns ; but that the castle and the constableship were fur many gene- 
rations vested in the same person Avas (juito accidental, and liad nutliing 
to do witli the tenure.” In Kilo, the jury, at a C’ourt of »Survey, repre- 
sented the eastle as then in ruins, and that it hail been so before the 
memory of any of them. ^Mr. Octavius Morgan, to whose valuable work 
on the early arehitoct\iro and remains of this fertile district we shall liavc 
fre<iuent ucea>ion to refer, considers there is no feature of decidedly 
Xorman character in the buildil^g,” and refers its date to the latter i-art 
of tlie twelfth century. “ It seems to have been constructed and repaired 
at different intervals, but on the whole bears a Norman character,” so 
writes Archdeacon Coxe, It was earl\' in the ]K)ssession of the great 
family of Bohun, Karls of Hereford, but very often changed ifs lords, 
according to the will of the ruling sovereign. An important jmst it was, 
almost in the centre of a district ever active, for the ‘'Welsh enemy” of 
the Norman seigneurs seldom slumbered, and kept their foes contimially 
awake. It is now a graceful and pictnresipic ruin, discoursing elo<juently 
of the past, but Avith less power than its far older neighbour — “ remote 
Caejiwe.vt.” 

The Koman city of CaerAvent h distant about three miles from th/j 
railroad : it AAas the Veiita Silurum” of the coiupierors of Britain and of 
‘'the AVorld,” and in the days of its glory must have been a placcjijf vast 
importance. Early Avriteiv, lioAvever. afford but little information con- 
cerning it. It is sui>i»oseil to occupy "the exact /.ite” of the chief cit}' of 
the failures ; but Archdeacon Coxe states that he sought in vain for any 
trace of British occupation. Caerwent is situated on a gentle rise in 
the middle of broad A‘alley, l)ounded on the north and so\ith hy 
ranges of Iuav hills. The walls enclose an area of about 40 acres, in 
the form of a parallelogram, in round numbers about oOO yards long hy 
400 Avide ; the great Homan highway, the "Via tFulia,” noAV the turnpike- 
road from ChepstoAV to Newport, ijussing through it from east to west, 
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and dividing it into equal parts. To-day, as when Leland wrote, “ there 
yet appeare pavements of old streates, and yn digging tlicyfinde founda- 
tions of great hrykes.'* These relics of a remote age are growing scarce ; 
hut occasionally even now fragments of stone, coins, and other Uoman 
remains” are delved by the peasantry from the soil that covers^* the city,” 



in the orchards and meadowy's that flourish on the site. The “ great city” 
is a poor village, with a church built of stones’ that w’creliewn by Homan 
hands, and a 2)oj>iilatiou barely enough for seed-time and harvest where 
the ^‘iegions throng’d.” That it was “ sum time a faire and larg cyte ” 
there can be no doubt ; now, and for generations back, might be applied 
to it the lines of the poet Spenser — 
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“ I was that rlty, which the f?arlanil wore 
Of llritain's pride, delivered unto mo 
l^y Homan victors which it won of yoro ; 
Thougli nought at aii but ruins now I be. 
And Ho in mine own n^hes, as you see.*** 


The station next reached is ]MAfiOH, a small town whero there are 
.««ome interesting ruins, of which the artist made a sketch. We are now 





in a di.'itrict full of sueh«ruiiis — IVnhow, Pencoed, Idanvnir, Dinlmm, and 
Striguil, arc tlic names of hut some of them. . 'J'Jiey are rich in the 


• Many writers have treated this subject— ancient Caerwent ; but so little have they agreed, that, 
according to the raos#'inteUigorit of them,— Donovan, wliosc “ De«crlptivo Sketches In South Wales’* 
were published in **onc might almost imagine there must he some fatality to err in speaking of 

the ruinous old walls of Caerwent.” In 1856, a paper on “ Excavations wltldn the Walls of Caerwent'* 
was communicated to the Society of Antiquaries by Octavius] Morgan, E>q., M.P., one of i,ts Vico- 
Tresidents, which ostalilhhcs “the identity of Caerwent, or Caergwent, with Ven^a Sllurum, one of the 
stations of the Via Julia mentioned in the 14th Iter of Antonine. With regard to the name Venta it Is 
very probably only the^Latinized form of the nritisli Gwent — the ancient name of the district.” “ All 

we certainly know of the place,” adds Mr. Morgan, “ is that it was a Homao station ; and tho 
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jjicturcflque, and the pencil might be well employed in describing each. 
We have selected Pencoed as that on which the eve mav rest for a 
ipoment as the train flits by, betw'cen Magor and Newport. Each, 
too, has its history of “ battles, sieges, fortunes,’* from the days of the 
Normans, who chiefly built them to “curb tlie natives, a bold and s[)irited 
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race,” and to secure the lands they hacl taken From a }H\q>Ie >Yho never 
admitted they were conquered. 

Pencoed — “the head of tlie wood” — stands at tlie extremity of a hilly 


remains of the walls still visible, and the discorciles that have been made, from time to time, within the 
walls, ^d in the neigphbuurhood, jirove, 1 think, Itcyond a doubt, that it was a town of considerable 
importance, and, during the Roman* occupation, second only to Caerleon.” Mr. Morgan has collected 
all tlie information it was jKissible to obtain on this subject from ]>rev]ous writers, and flrom careful 
cxaminattoiis, measurements, and excavations ; and his paper is riO'*omixinicd by various plans and 
copies of tesscluted pavements found within the city. 


Y 
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and wooded distiicf. «» t’Miinence from which charming views niv 
obtained. It rti'l>ears to l*e " tiie most ancient of these agrarian fortresscn, 
andVas j.robal.ly constructed soon after the Gominost.” The jirincip^l 
reni/iins arc a gateway with circular arches, flanked by two narrow pen- 
turrets, a round embattled tower, and parts of tlie ancient wall. 

We are travelling by railroad at the rate of forty miles an hour, 
perhaps, and these “ strong houses,*’ that have stood sieges for months, 
would fall in a day before the assaults of modern artillery: let ns fancy 
ht»w the old lords of the Pale, or ancient dwellers by Severn side,’* would 
marvel at the sight of these modern innovations upon ancient usages. It 
is stated that, tvithin a century, a gentleman of this vicinity, being 
examined by the House of Commons concerning a turnjnkc bill, was aski d 
— “What roads are there in Monmouthshire?” answered, “None.’* 

“ How then do you travel?” ** In ditches.” Ilecords also arc }>re8crved 
of a journey hence to London, whicli occupied eight days, at large cost, 
with ]>erpetual dread of highwaymen. Let us bo thankful for tHb mar- 
vellous changes wrought in our day, and not discourage a belief that 
still greater wonders even than these will astonish and benefit another 
generation. 

We have yet a station, at which the slower trains only stop, that of 
Llanwern, when we arrive in sight of the church that stands proudly on a 
hill, and the masts of tall ships that indicate the fpiays at Nrwpout on 
THE UsK. The river Usk rises from three springs in a wild and cheer- 
less tract, under the northern side of the highest point of the Black 
Mountain, or “ Caerraartlienshire Van.*’ It is called by Drayton “ the 
sprightly Usk,” that, gathering rapidly her tributary streams, hastens 
on her way — 

‘‘ So much she lontfs to gee the ancient (’acrleon." 

The river after a long and dreary route reaches Trecastle, and passing 
under its bridgefof a single arch,* pursues its winding course, hy Roman 
furtresscrt, Druidic stones, fair mansions, ancient castles, — each of which 
has its local history, — until it reaches Brecknook, where it is joined by 
the Honddy ; thence proceeding to refresh other towns and villages : 
among them Orlckhowel — “ a ])reati townlet’* in Leland’s time, now a 
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iliriving and a populous town; Abergavenny,— charmingly situate iu a 
Idvely vale, and neighboured by scenery of surpassing beauty, — where ' 

yet stand some shattered remains of a castle of the infamous William de \ 

iJraose— the castle in which he treacherously slew a band of Welsli lords, i 

as they sat’at table, his invited guests. In this immediate neighbourhood . 
is Llanover, the seat of a noble lord, to whom the far-off parks of Loudon 
owe so much of gra^e and beauty : it is the hereditary estate of his 
estimable and accomplished lady — proud of her descent, loving with 
ardour her native land, and ardently labouring ever for its honour and 
its welfare. After traversing a beautiful country, the river reaches the 
town to which it gives name, — Usk, the Burrium of the Romans : wliere 
yet exist the remains of a castle, in wliich, it is said, the two sons of 
Richard, Duke of York — Edward IV. and Richard III. — were born. 

The river then i)a8ses under New-Bridge, — below which it forms “ a | 
remarkable curve, making almost a complete circle,” — and soon | 
reaches^ Caerleon ; whence its progress is over masses of mud to the j 
thriving and poi)ulous town of Newport. 

A visit to the Castle of Usk will amply recompense the tourist, 
although some miles from tlie route we arc describing. We borrow 
details and two engravings from Dr. Beattie’s book. The castle occu- 
pics a commanding position — an abrupt rocky eminence that overlooks 
the town, river, and valley, which were once the property of its feudal 
lords. It is a domestic fortress of great antiquity, and with the advan- 
tages of its natural site, strengthened and improved by all the appliances 
of military art— »nrt ns it was j)ractisod in the days of chivalry — these 
mouldering walls, though now stripped of all th 4 ?ir massive proportions, 
must have presented a bold and almost impregnable aspect. The lapse 
of centuries, however, has materially changed its ajTj>earance ; and the 
castle that once entertained the redoubtable Strongbo\v and his com* 
panions, is now little more than a mass of ruins — the chiJf recommenda* 
tioii of which is its picturesque character as a prominent feature in the 
laiidseape.” 

The ruins consist merely of a shell, enclosing an area or court, and 
some outworks on the W’est, formed by two straight walls converging one 
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to the other. iin<l strongtheiietl at their iiniun by a round tower, as 
rcprcsiieiitcil in the accompanying engraving. At the extremity of the 
south wall is a grand pointed gateway, with gnmves for a portculHp, 
which was the prineijml entrance. The upper part has been converted 
into a farmhouse witli considerable additions. The aniiexe'cl woodcut 
represents one (»f the chambers of the castle with an archeil window and 



TOWKK W CSK CASTLE. 


a huge fireplace, indicating the hospitality of its ancient lords; this 
work, however, is of a comparatively recent date, for it is a chimney— a 
comfort and convenience that did not exist wiien the castle was ejected. 
Chimneys do not seem to have been introduced much before the time 
of Henry VIII., as appears from the following extract from Leland’s 
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Itinerary : — One thynge I much notyed in the haule of Bolton,” built 
tcmx). Rich. II., “ how chimneyB were conveyed by tunnels made in the 
^'ds of the wauls, betwyxt the lights in the haule ; and by this means, 
and by no others, is tlic smoke of the liarthe in the haule wonder 
strangely Carrayed.” 



CHA»nGR i:f rsK ciSTte. 


Newport is distant loSj miles from London, and 44 J miles from 
(iloiieestcr. The station is one of the most important on the 5?outh Wales 
Jine. Two other lines lead from the town : one to Pontypool, Aberga- 
venny, Hereford, Shrewsbury, and thence 4o all parts of the kingdom ; 
the other, to the great mining districts of Mertliyr Tydvil and Abcrdare, 
and thence by a continuous route to Swansea. ^Tlie traffic hence arising 
has been necessarily beneficial to tlic very old town of Newport. No one 
can jiacc its streets without obtaining evidence of its growing prosperity : 
there is an air of business, without bustle ; its wharves are thronged ; and 
two or three active manufaetories give employment ta the population. 
Of late years a suburb, called “ IMaindee,” has sprung up, and has already 
bccotue a flourishing and.populous adjunct of the old town. 

Newport is called by Girnldiis, “ Novus Burgos,” or New Town, 
and by the Welsh “ Castelo Newydd,” or New Castle. Its distinguish- 
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this interesting. remain: it is now a brewery, bu|, retains many evidences 
of its former strAigtb and carJy splendour, witli indications of the space 
occupied by its outer towers and ramparts. It is said to have been erected 
by Robert, Earl of Gloucester, natural son of Henry II., who ac<iuired the 
lordshii* of Monmouth in right of his wife, Maud, the daughter of Robert 
Fitzhamon; but Sir Samuel IMeyrick was of opinion that its date is no 
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’oilier than the end of the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century. 
It hnd many famous lonls : Richard de Clare, Earl of Hereford ; the 
yi)imger Hugh le Despenser ; Hugh de Audley; Ralph, Earl of Stafford, 
the brave comrade of tlie Black Prince at Creasy ; Edward, third Duke of 
Buckingham, and the Herberts of St. Julian. 

Newport was ‘.‘a townc yn mine” when Leland wrote; yet a very 
early writer states that “ many saile to Bristowe from tliat port and 



TUK gUAY AT NEWPORT. 


towards the close of t\\e last century some of its walls and one of its o^ate- 

*■ • ® 

ways remained. It is now, as we liave intimated, a thriving sea -port 
town ; tlie two engravings, from drawings by Commander May, will 
con vey ‘some- ide^ of its sea-lraffie and convenient quays. 

The Usk, near the bridge, presents a striking resemblance to the 
Thames near Rotherhithe, but on a smaller* scale. The banlcs of the 
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up tlie iinuldy waters of the Usk, whieli licre is by no means wliat 
the poet calls it — 

“ The lucid Usk.*’ 

Our second view is taken lower down the river at low water, showinu: 
the great rise and fall of the tide in this river. The colliers can haul 
alongside the jetty at high water, where they remain op the top* of the 
mud at the reljcding of the tide. The distance shows a continuance of 
** docks” and ships, though two miles from the bridge. 
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The Church of St. Woollos is among the most ancient in South 
Wales, or rather the portion we liavc pictured — the massive srjuare tower, 
decorated by the statue of a headless warrior. St. Woollos, to whom 
the church is dedicated, is called in Welsh GinilUw ; in Latin, Gunhnis. 
“ lie was fhc eldest son to a king of the Dimetians, in South Wales;” 



ST. WOOL! 08 CUrRCH. 


was married, and had two sons, who became also saints.’* He retired 
wholly from the world long before his death, lived a ^litary life,” his 
drink >vater, his food barley bread, “on which he usually strewed ashes.” 
After*existing ^hiis in voluntary wretchedness, he died “ nobly,” towards 
the end of the fifth century, and was “ glorified by miracles.” From the 
summit of the church there is a glorious view of the town, the surround- ■ 
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I ing country, the Usk, and the Bristol Channel, which the river joins 
i ahout two or three miles below the town. TIenc’e, also, 

I 

I Men see a luurt of Rve fkirc shires.*' • 

I 

Newport and its neighbourhood is full of singular traditions : there is 
a ford near the castle in which the second Henry laved his freckled face, 
i and washed away its deformity — to fulfil a prophecy that the Welsh should 

■ be conquered by a fair prince, who “ would do this thing.” To Fair-oak 
Hill, when Cromwell was pondering over means to assail the beleaguered 

I castle, there came a traitor, by night, who sold to the enemy a subterranean 
I j^assage ; the oastfe was thus taken, the money paid down, and tlie betrayer 

I hanged, with the gold in his pocket, on the nearest tree. Happily, t« be 

treated only as a tradition now — although shot marks may yet be seen on 
the pillars of one of its leading hotels—is the story of the Chartist riots of 
November, 183th when a foolish mob of miners was headed by a magis- 
J trate, who paid by transportation the penalty of his crime. 

The tourist in South Wales may visit many towns as interesting as 
NewjK)rt; he will, however, find no place in the Principality so remark- 
able as that we now approach — distant about three miles from Newport — 
the ancient City of Caerleox. We enjoyed the great a<l vantage of 
, ha^dng for our guide and companion to’ this singular locality, its 
accomplished historian, John Edward Lee, Estp, who resides in a 
restored part of the old Priory, built upon foundations laid two thou- 
I sand years ago, close to all the more prominent remains, and adjoining 

' “the Museum,” to contain relics, every now and then delved from the 

soil — rich in memorials of the past. We fjuote from the old poet, 
Churchvard — liis “ Worthinesse of Wales,” 

j ‘ « Lcj Caerleon have his riglif, 

I And Joye his wonted fame." 

■ We drive tltrough a xjleasant country, the Usk all the way in sight,” 


* The Usk winds considerably between Newport and Caerleon^ the road to the latter town'passlng 
through some picturesque scenery. Oar view from the l>ack of a pile of old farm^oullding's, showing n 
most pretty bend of the river, Is very striking: the Abergavenny train on the opposite bank sending 
jets of steam between the beautiful trees which grow on the billy-banked river, with distant hills lighted 
^ by an evening sun. 
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and our attention is first directed to a farmhouse — St. Julian, a very 
venerable mansion, although of its old glories there are but few remains ; 

was, however, some time the home of that ever-famous knight, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbuiy. He obtained this estate by marriage ^vith the 
daughter df Sir William Herbert of St. Julian, to whom he W’as wedded 
ill his fifteenth year, she being of the age of twenty-one. The farmhouse, 
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notwithstanding its memorable associations, need not delay us. We see 
the bridge, beside which is an ancient tower, that which commanded the 
ford, and a few houses — village, town, or city, either or all — ^which we 
are told is Caerleon — Isca Silurum,* the residence of the second Augustine 


* ** It is denominated in Antonine's * Itinerary ’ Isca Secundee Augustie ; by the monk of Ravenna, 

Isca tAugusia ; by others, Isca Silunim; and by Richard, Isca Colonia.'*— (Archdeacon Coxe.) Its 
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legion, and the cliief station of the Romans in the wild country of the fierce 
Silures. 

So early, or rather, so late, as the twolftli century, thus is oW Cacrleon 
described by Cliraldiis: — '‘It was haiulsoinely built by the Romans, 
adorned with suini)tuous edifices covered with gilded tiles, ftnd stately 
towers surrounded with brick walls tliree miles in extent; had ancient 
temples, an amphitheatre, hut batlis, .subterranean vaults for ice, hyi^ocausts, 
reservoirs. a<pieducts, and cverytliing that could add to the convenience 
or administer to the pleasure of the iuhabitauts.” And to it may be 
applied the lines of Spenser, though they have reference to another Roman 
city ; — 

** High towers, fair it*niplcs, gootUy tlicatrcs, 

Stn»nj; walls, rich p-'rehes, princely palace«(, 

Large streets, brave infuse.'*, .sacreil sopiilctiivs. 

Fine gates, sweet ganlcns, stately galleries, 

Wrtuglit with fair pillars ami tine imageries/' 


And tlicse ])icturos can scarcely bo considered as exaggerated over- 
cliarged, for over} now and tlienjhe dcher of the soil brings to the sur- 
face Some relic of iiinpiestionable grambuir, a j>roof of refinement, an 
evidence of luxury, a testimony of advancement in elegance and in Art ; 
while the laborious autiipiary and the industrious arehicologist trace its 
walls and “ guess ” at tlio enormous extent of ground they protected, when 
they enclosed the dwellings of the legions.* 

Let ns walk over the bridge, and examine that thing of yesterday, the 
broken tower, f which predecessors of the Normans built, and mount yon 


comparatively modern name, Cacrleon, U supp^wed to be deiivcdfrom rarr, the British word for a 
fortified city, and leon, a corniptiun of legionmn^ meaning' ” the city of the legions." Mr. Owen, author 
of the Welsh Hiclioiiary, derives it from caer lleon, or the city of the •Aalcr'i. 

• Archdeacon Coxc (HhO) and Donovan (tKO.») estimate the “ enclosure,” formerly within the 
walls, as l^'OO yard^ in ci rcurn. Terence ; *' but the suburbs of the place extended, os it appears, to an 
amazing distance beyond these walls, especially to the westward." 

t According to Domesday Book, there was a castle here at the time of the Conquest; this tower is 
said to be a part of it,** exhibiting in its circularly-arched di>orways and embrasures the early style of 
fortification." It was at first intended to place the “Caerlctm Museum" here, but It was fimnd too 
limited in extent. To the enterprise and industry of Mr. Octavius Morgan, Mr. J. B. Loe, and other 
gentlemen of the district, we are indebted for this interesting museum, a catalogue of which I* printed. 
Due honour, however, must be rendered to the memory of Sir Dlgby Mackwortk*, Bart.; he first gave 
to the town the old Court House, a picturesque building, now removed; it contained the four llomaii 
pillars which support the fl lor of the museum. When that building was found InsufHcient and Incon- 
venient, he gave tlic materials, and a lease for 039 years of llic ground on wliicli the present edifice 
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hill, where stands a church — new, for it is but six centuries old — Christ 
Church — BO grandly on its rise, a beacon to a purer and safer harbour 
tjian those worshippers of ** Great Diana ” ever knew. Let us look down 
on the site of the buried city. 'What food for thought! what material for 
rcilcction !* All — even its name — is conjecture. Cannot these huge 
tumuli beside us give up one of their dead to unravel this confused thread 
of an eventliil history V Is this j)oor village, an assemblage of ragged 
houses and mouldering walls, is it indeed that great city where the legion 



named “ invincible” lived, giving it to successors who again to successors 
gave it, keeping their ‘‘own” here in the midst of enemies— aliens 
and strangers, though coiuiuerors — for four hundred years ? Was it in 
truth here that King Arthur held his court, and is yonder green sward 
the only record of a name that has been for ages famous in song and 
story ? 

V ^ 

It Is amiizl^gly rich In curious Homan relics. The buiUling is a Greek temple, strangely ont 
of (Character and harmony with the associations called up by the scene without, and the remains 
wUhln. There Is also a society, —the “Monmouthshire and t’aerleon Antiquaiian Association,”— that 
labours earnestly aud successfully to preserve, and where {K^siiblc, to restore. 
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Let us descend the hill, und walk among broken stones with half- 
obliterated insoriptituis — altars or monuments, or both — will they tell us 
nothing *? little more they tell us of “ the unknown God they ignorantl.v 
worshipjKul although of fragments there are many, and of memorial 
marble bits ” enough, to hint of loves, and hopes, and fcai% that had 
their influence and power two thousand years ago. If there be ample food 
for fancy here, if the imagination may here revel, — and wo presume both 
have fed and revelled hero, for in a neat way-side inn some time lived the 
Poet-Laureate, i)enniftg his ^‘Idylls of the King,” — there are “facts” 
einuigh to furnish the antiquary and the arclucologist with materials for 
volumes.* These thick walls are Ivomun beyoml doubt, “ composed (jf 
rude pieces of stone or rubble, cemented firmly together with a sort of 
mortar of singular hardness — a compound of sand, of pebbles, and pounded 
bricks being intermixed with the lime.” Itemo\e these facings of a later 
date, ami you will see the work of lloma*n hands. I^ook at the excavation 
in that field — “ the Pound Table field,” of which we shall spe!lk pre- 
sently — surely this was the amphitheatre in which citizens sported : 
the grass is green o^'er the seats they occu]>ied, and the arena where 
gladiators fought. The “oval, or depression,” is in length 220 feet, 
and in breadth 100 feet: it tells its own tale ; we need not the additional 
evidence that ^ere stone seats have been disinterred, and that hero w'as 
found a statue of Liana, to carry conviction that it is of this place 
Oiraldus writes, “ et loca theatralia muris egregiis partim adhuc ambituiii^ 
omnia clausa.” 

The Homans, however, do not^ engross all the interest at Cacrleoii. 
This was the residence of tlie famous King Arthur, the hero of a thousand 
legends and us many fights, whose name has hec^ fur centuries familiar 


• TUc %cene of the^* Idylls of the King ” Is laid here, and in this ucighbourhoud, for Arthur 

** Held court at old Cocrleoii, upon Usk.’* 

It Is needless to add that of this most beaijtifal book Arthur and the knights arc the heroes. A,Uhaugh 
the Laureate has dealt but little in pictorial description, It U not dllllcult to trace here the sources of 
some of his pictures— . 

** Writ In a. language that has long gone by ; 

So long that mountains have arisen since, 

With cities on their flanks.** 
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to every reader of song and story, and who holds also a prominent place 
ill history, although enveloped in fable so thoroughly that inquiry fails to 
recognise the natural form of the “Prophet! Hero! King!” Stand, 
good reader, in the centre of Kino Arthur’s Round Table. As we 
liave said, it is no doubt a Roman amphitheatre, but for many centuries 
the name of the great “ Prince of Wales” has been associated with it, 



KI^*G ARTOUR'S round TiDLR. 


and j)vobably not without reason, for It is certain that he {ind his knights 
held high festivals here; and Fancy does but little if jJie picture the 
twelve, the twenty-four, or the hundred, witli their cJiieftain, revelling 
upon the ever-grecn sward; and rehearse the unforgotten legends that 


' 0 learn through Spenser's elfin dream, 
And mix in Milton's heavenly theme.” 
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And so the Welsh bards liave sung for centuries — 

“ IIuw he first oixUitnM the circled board. 

The knights vhose martial deeds far-famed that table round 

Which truest in their loves, which most in arms renowned : * 

The laws, which long uiihehl that Order, they report ; 

The Pentecosts prepar'd at Caerlcnn In her court, 

That table's ancient scat ; her temples and her groves, ' 

Her palaces, her nails, baths, theatres, and stoves." 

Denuded of fiction, there is no doubt that Arthur actually existed, 
and was a great and good king, as well as a brave chieftain, who led the 
Britons to successful battle against tlic Saxons ; that he was the theme of 
contemporary poets, and that his deeds were highly extolled while ho 
lived, and largely magnified after his death. Probably about the vear 
517, being then merely a chieftain of the ^‘fierce Silnros,” he was elected 
to the sovereign authority. He fell at length on the battle-field, a.d. 542 
— his nephew ]Medrod fighting against liim on tlie side of the Saxons, 
when the traitor too was slain. From this fatal encounter the Britons 
never entirely recovered, although King Arthur was succeeded by his 
son, Morgan ^Iwynfaw, a wise and humane prince, of whom it is 
recorded that ** all quarrels among his Buhjects sliould l>c decided by 
twelve pious and merciful men.” ♦ He removed, it is said, his court from 
Cacrleon to Cardiff, the country being thence called after him Gwlud 
Morgan. 

Neither does the interest of Caerlcon terminate here — it is famous in 
the annals of early Christianity in Britain. Here two of the first 
missionaries — 8t. Julius and 8t. Aaron — suffered martyrdom. Here, in 
the year of our Lord 182, if tradftion obtain credit, warf an archbishop’s 
see, when Caerleon was.the metropolis of all Wales ; and in tlic year of 
Christ 521, the sec was translated to Menevin, in Pemhrokcsliiro, by the 
great national sairit, St. David, who gave to it his name ; tlie reason for 
removal being- that ‘‘ the noisy interruptions of a populous city were ill 
adapted for hol^^ contemplations.” Of the cathedral there arc no remains, 


• “ The great bulwark of English liberty,” trial by Jury, was In Wales loijg before it was intro- 
duced into England— leaving been practised by one of its earliest kings, Morgan Mwynfawr, King of 

Glamorgan, who ** established an ordinance that enjoined the api)olntment of twelve wise, erudite, and 
merciful men, to determine all claims— the king being their supremo counoillor.” 
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but the church, dedicated to St. Cadoc, a son of the recluse king St. 
W oollos, who, following his father s example, became a saint also, is 
yencrable for its antiquity, and of striking and interesting character. 
Of abbeys, monasteries, and cells in ruins there are very many in the 
neighbourhood : in one of them, as we have stated, Mr. Lee resides, a 
passage from his garden leading into the field which now' contains the 
“ Table** of the renownied king. 

U here is yet another object at Caerleon to w’hich we must direct the 
readers attention — the singular jMoukd which the artist has pictured. 



TUE 3IO(7.VD, CAFKLhOX. 


It has been popularly termed ‘‘ a tumulus,** but such it is not — so, at 
least, ’say the best “ authorities ;’* yet artificial it no doubt is. It stands 
in a large meadow by Usk side, and is but three hundred yards in 
circumference, diminishing gradually towards the summit, approached 
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by a pleasantly-wiiuling path bordered with shrubs and flowers. It is 
“ generally supposed to be the site of a Norman keep or citadel/* the 
ruins of which are clearly discernible on the height. At the time of 
Leland they were very considerable :** and Churchyard describes it us 
a castell very old/’ that stands “ upon a forced hill.** It is* no doubt 
the ‘'tiirrim giganteum*’ of Giraldiis. 

We have surely written enough to induce the tourist in South Wales 
to vi'^it this singular and deeply interesting locality : at every step he 
will tread upon some relic of a long past ; the eye falls everywhere upon 
a spot renowned in tradition or famous iii history : here the Romans, the 
Dritoiis, the Saxbns, the Danes, and the Normans ruled each in turn — 
the brave princes of Wales, Kings Gwent and Lords of Cacrleoh** 
resolutely holding their own/* or fighting, foot to foot, hand to hand, 
while yielding. to the on-march of the coiKpicror; and here the pure light 
of ( ’liristianity came, in its ha]»py dawn, to leave ineffaceable traces of 
learning, virtue, and piety. . « 

There are twelve miles of railway between Newport and Cnrdift*. 
only station we j*ass is that i>t’ Maushfield, — a name that indicates 
tlie nature of the locality. There is no otlier object of interest, if we 
excej)t Tredegar Park, the trees of wliich are seen to the right, and thc^all 
chimneys of the mansion of Lord Tredegar, known, esteemed, and honoured 
as *• Sir (.'harles organ,” the representative of a race that traces back 
its hibtwry to a time long ere a Nurinau heel had trodden upon the neck 
of a Welsh chieftain. Part of the original edifice, which is meiitifniod 
by Leland as “a very faire jilace of stone/* still remains as one of the 
out-®fices. The present house has a date no earlier than tlie time of 
Charles IF. ^‘The family of Morgan,” we cpiute Archdeacon Coxo, 
being so conspicuous in the liistory of Wales, the Welsh bards Imvc 
exerted tlieir utmost ingenuity to trace its origin and lineage. Fanciful 
genealogists derive it from the third son of Noah, and modestly affect to 
Correct the mistake of the English, in carrying the pedigree to llatn, 
his second son. Home stop with Brutus, the conqueror of Britain ; 
others with Beli, one of the British kings ; ond some are even content 
with Caradoc, or Caractacus. It is, how'cver, generally agreed that 
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Cmlwir the great, Lord of Dyfed, wlio died in 1084, was their great 
ancestor.” 

• ** A Welsh pedigree’* has been a theme for joke time out of mind; 

but there are many families besides that of Morgan, in South Wales, who 
trace — and prove — their lineal descent from men who were heroes ” 
centuries before history gave a place, to the founders of the oldest monar- 
chies in Europe. 

Wc are in sight of Cardiff, and presently rear*h the gay and busy 
station — looking thence over the masts of ships, the hulls of which are 
hidden by intervening houses. We have passed the railway -bridge, that 
crosses the river Rhymney, dividing the shires of ^donmouth and Gla- 
morgan. In Glamorganshire, therefore, we arc now; just four miles 
from its borders, and distant 1701 miles from London. 

Will the reader permit us to wile him, for a moment, from these 
venerable walls and consecrated memories, and lead him through one of 
the green lanes, of -which there are many', peculiarlv seductive, in this 
nciglibourhood, from their exceeding fertility of mosses, ferns, and wild 
flvwers. Our purpose is to visit that which has been, time out of mind, 
so })leasantly, trainpiilly', and happily familiar — a village churchyard in 
South Wales. 

In Wales, thev retain the habit of planting the graves of departed 
relatives; or dear friends with flowers, and not unfretpicntly gfand- 
► children and great-grand-children may be observed tending, weeding, or, 
as thev sometimes call it, ‘‘flowering,” the last earthly home of forefathers 
they have never seen ! ♦ 

** These to renew, with more than annual ja:c, 

Th^re wakcfhl love with pensive step will go ; 

The hand (hat lifts Uic dibble shakes with fear,^ 

Lest haply it disturb the friend below.” * 


* “ The grave of the deceased Is constantly overspread with plucked flowc a for a week or two after 

the funeral ; the planting of graves with flowers is coiiflncrl to the villages, and tire iv>orcr people. My 
fatluT.in-law‘s grave in Cowbrldge Church has been strewed by Iris surNlving servants for Urese twenty 
years.;’ (Archdeacon Coxc.) A Welsh bard, David ap Gwillym, in one of his odes, thus beautifully 
alludes to the custom of planting fliwers up.»n graves Oh, whilst the season of flowers, and llio 
tender sprays thlok of leaves remain, I will pluck the roses from the brakes, the llow’erctsof the meads, 
and gems of llio woorts, tlie vivid trefoils, beauties of the ground, and the gaily smiling bloom of tlio 
verdant herbr, to be offered to the memory of a chief of fairest fame : humbly w ill 1 lay them on the 
grave of Ivor!” 
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111 truth, ho^^•evor, such instauces of order, neatness, and loving care as 
that to which we we about to conduct the reader, are not to he encoun- 
tered often in South Wales. Tlie village churchyards arc, for the inos^ 
]nirt, a painful mingling of fltiwers and weeds — the weeds largely pre- 
dominating; piv^ots of heedless indifference being much morO frecpient 
than evidences of affoetion or respect. Seldom, however, have wo 
eiitorod one of them “away from populous cities” without being refreshed 
by the sight of woll-trinmied and earefully-kept graves, dignified by no 
stone, marked by no name, but kept iu memory by those who know the 
place well, and who are fre<[uent pilgrims there, to render simple homage 
to the nnforgotton dead. 

AN 0 were driving through one of the delicious lanes iu (picst of a 
church, where, wo had hearil, there were many “ flowered ” graves : the 
only impediment to our progress being the wantonly wicked branches of 
wild roses, tliat would arch themselves across the road — as if desirous to 
]>ay opjiosito neighbours a visit. Wlmt a drive it was I — on one’side a 
cop'ic with its youth renewed, ha\iiig been Carefully trimmed last year, 
and conae/iueiitly too thinly timbered to obstruct the view; on the other, 
a series of sloping banks, descending gradually from an immense height 
to the lane, In're and there looking as if, at some antediluvian jioriod, they 
had I »eeii cut into terraces — and n*^w j^rcscnting to the eve banks on 
banks ot wild flowers, occasionally overshadowed by chimps of promising 
hazel, and stubbed but brilliantly green liolly. In s»)mc jdaces the effect , 
was dazzling : there clustered the waxen tassels of the magnificent 
Solomon’s seal, the scarlet blossoms. »f tlie wliortle-berry, no ciul of pink 
ami white wiml-flowcrs ; ^tlierc a long straggling patch of modest wood* 
roof, its rich jjcrfnnic suggestive of new-mown hay ; tangled masses of 
j»retty wood -vetch, sO bright and seemingly conscious of its prettiuess ; 
with fioldft, almost, of bee orchis. Never was there such a wealth of wild 
flowers as iu anfl about that lane. The day was one glow of soft, warm 
eunsbine ; occasional breaks iu the high hedge-rows afforded us peeps, 
through dark fir jilantations, of the sea, one sheet of silver— with far 
stretches of green turf, where sheep and lambs were straying ; sometimes 
we saw the pool, covered with its “ green mantle,” or with bright white 
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flowers ; or a knoll, crowned with amber furze, gorgeous and perfumed ; 
or a j)retty scliool in the hollow ; or a farm-house, not 'on the huge scale 
of farm-houses in Hampshire or Berkshire — i)erfect towTis of stacks, and 
ricks, and barns, and all manner of English home comforts. The Welsh 
farm-hou8e*8 are more like those wc remember in the County Wexford — 
very Avell-to-do, but not overflowing ; and the cows, either in field or 
byre, looking — as, indeed, cows always look in meadows — indolent and 
contented. Then wc crossed a clear stream that came singing and 
bubbling across the road, refreshing the pattering hoofs of our ponies, 
who were strongly inclined to dip their noses, as well as cool their feet. 
It had been a lovely <lrive ; not hurried, for we had stayed to gather 
flowers, and to look into an empty nest, and to taste some delicious water 
from the impromptu cup of a dock leaf, and to question an itinerant rat- 
catcher, whoso erect figure, slung about witli nets, and traps, and snares, 
and coils of rope and wire, was suggestive of other small deer than 
rats; but he scorned our insinuations, and ** stuck’* to the ^^rats,” or the 
“ moles** — ‘‘ When ho get *im, which wasn’t often in AVales ; they were 
‘ <iuare things,* and had their j>et ‘ runs,* as everybody knowed. No : 
rats war his game, lie wanted no other — rats and ‘varmints* — and not a 
farmer in the country but was glad to see him and his dogs — ^ Ben and 
Brisky ’ — rare dogs they war, hut of the two. little Ben was the beauty ; 
lie was so, small, lie could almost get into a rat hole ; lie lost his eye down 
beyond Cardiff, a-^mcddling with wliat he’d no call to — a Turkey cock ; 
and half his foot in a trap set in a preserve — No, we need not smile — he 
was going his road inuoceut, as ho always did, not thinking of nothing 
but the rats at the Brook Farm — Master John Jones’s ]>lace — when, all 
on a sudden, he heard sich a shreek of pain — and he knew Ben’s cry — 
and, sure enough, hard hv, there he was — a gnaicing*his foot off, like a 
Cliristian, ‘ rather than be disgraced in a trap,’ like a fox ! Blind and 
lame as ho was, he was worth any other five dogs at ratting!” The 
animal looked uj) at his master during the eulogy, and it was pleasant to 
see how his ijgly, hard, 'bitter little face softened into that peculiar 
expression of canine affection that is quite unmistakeable. And his 
master lifted him up, and said “ Kiss me, Ben,” and he obeyed, — and 
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then crawled on his shoulder, like a cat, laying himself lovingly round 
his neck. We presented to the rat-catcher a small coin, in token of 
good will ; and, while driving on, could not avoid looking hack at his 
gaunt but i>ictures4ue figure ; his long grey hair just moved by the 
breeze, and the sun lighting up a bit of copper, or the bright wires of a 
tra]), or catching at the shining brass of Ben’s collar, who >vas still lying 
very composedly on his master’s shoulder. 

“ He’s wonderful clover,” said our boy driver, after rats or any 
vermin — very clever ! but, for all he says, there’s more than rats goes 
into the great packets of his fustian jacket ; and as to the birds ! — there’s 
not one he cannot win off the bushes : and Bon is as crafty as his 
master.” 

We came upon the church we sought sooner than w'e expected. 
Trutli to tell, we were, as we turned out of the lane, tldnking much 
more about the rat-catcher and the wild flowers than of the church : 

f 

there it stood amid the trees, and there was the lung wooden gate — only 
(^lened on Sundays — and the high wooden stile. The church was very 
small, with the usual castellated tower, set in a bright green churchyaril, 
nearly filled by the nameless graves of the hamlet’s ** rude forefathers.” 
The church walls were grey, and time-eaten, patched here and there by 
that crinkly, stone-coloured moss, to b^ found only on the bark of very 
old trees, or upon old walls — the grey lichen; here also grew,httlo tufts 
of fern, and small, stunted wall-flowers, or pretty wreaths of stone-crop. • 

Within were two old monuments, utterly defaced by time, with 
evidence of there having been a brass” near the little communion-table. 
The light fell in streaks' athwart the high -fashioned pews, and there was 
an air of simple reverence and care-taking, within and without, that 
pleased us greatly. The swallows flitted about the outer walls, while 
two or three jackdaws cawed, from the tow’er, their disapproval at oiir 
intrusion. Having paid homage to the church, we went among the 
graves. A rose-tree or cypress had been frequently planted where the 
headstone should liave been ; some graves were covere(^.with primroses 
or violets, but no otlier wild flowers had found their way into the 
churchyard ; wdierever there was a headstone, woodbine, or clematis, or 
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roses — even myrtles — were trained over it ; and no weed was suffered 
to mar the beauty of the rich green turf. There had evidently been a 
rich bloom of spring flowers : some graves were almost concealed bv 
the long leaves of early -flowering bulbs ; others had hedges of box and 
blooming thrift. # 

Wc thought we were alone in God s acre/' but passing round the 
cliurch, and directly under a long, slender “ lady -birch,” the delicate 
green leaves of wdiich shimmered in the air — (for there was no percep- 
tible wind) — we saw a young girl planting flowers round a grave-mound: 
a basket by her side contained double jjrimroses, of various hues, polyan- 
thuses, and Russian \'iolet8 ; these had been carefully taKen up in “ the 
ball she was so intent on her labour* of love, that she started as we 
gently touched her shoulder. When she looked up, wc at once saw she 
was — a gipsy ! — a gipsy planting flowers in a Christian churchyard ! 

She was unlike, and yet like, her people : her skin was of that soft, 
clear brown, which, though it does not wear well, is charming in youth ; 
her face w’as rosy, round, and sunny, set in a frame-work of jetty braided 
hair, that would not be altogether restrained, but rose and fell in little 
rijjples, tlint if let alone would have been ringlets— so much had she of 
tlic gipsy ; but her eyes, though black, w’cre not long and sly — they were 
as round and frank as Christian maiden’s eyes could be ; she blushed 
when spoken to, but in a moment rose, and stood before us, with a 
Combination of gipsy grace and ** ungipsy” independence. She had no 
gi’psy preference for rags, but she had the gipsy love for scarlet ; her 
skirt was of that colour, and above it was a light cotton jacket w ith loose 
sleeves, that had been w’ashed nearly wdiite. Her little brown hands 
were well formed, and her arms were round yet delicate ; there w’as a 
sad but fearless expression in her eyes ; and she neither said ** lady,” 
nor offered to tell a fortune I — There was something in her look that 
made us ashamed of having disturbed her, and w’c apoVglsed, adding, 
that w’c did not know her people buried in churchyards. 

In .a young, li(piid voice, she told us that wras not a gipsy’s grave. 

“ Then, wh;f do you take care of it ?” 

“ It is the grave of the gipsy’s friend.*’ 
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Thore was neither headstone nor board : it could not be the grave of 
even a rich peasant. 

“ It is the grave of a very poor person,'* we said. 

‘•'Yes; he died very poor — poorer than we are: but he was not 
always so. ]My faflier, who planted this tree," she j)lace(l liL'r hand on 
the birch, remembers him rich ; and then he was so good to our 
people.” 

Ihd he leave no children ?** 

‘‘ His sons were killed in the wars — his daughter does not like to 
remember that her father died poor. Mother says she is ashamed of it. 
If she spoke to me, I would not answer her.” A look of natural indig- 
natiun Hushed to her brow as site said this. 

We felt it, — and she saw we did ; she was “ quick as a gipsy;’ her 
young heart opened : — 

Oh,” she said, he was our good friend ; our people still tell liow, 
when we were forbidden the, common, and not sufFered to light & fire by 
the hedge, be the night ever so wet and cold, we had the shelter of his 
barn, or the freedom of a little field with a great oak tree in it, — and 
(for mother always liked trees and tents better than barns) under that 
tree I was born. He would give us wood to cook with, and plenty to 
coolc if we w’anted ; and he would sit with our people round the fire, 
and read a book — which father says made them better. He gave my 
mother bread and sw’cet milk w^hen I was born : and if any of our youn^ 
men got into trouble, he would speak for them. There w»asn*t a Lee in 
England that would not stand up, for him. But, he got into some kind 
of trouble, and lost aH he had — farm, and house, and barns, and all. 
His sons w^ere dead; and his daughterhad marrjed some rich gentleman, 
in a far-off county,' and allowed him just enough to keep the lamp in. 
Our people coine this way may be once in six or seven months, no more ; 
and one fine sifmmer evening father was walking up that lane, and who 
w^as leaning against the ■ church -stile but old Mr. Matthews — that was 
his name ; so father took off his hat, — ‘ Ah, Lee,* he says, ‘ is that you ? 
I never thought to sec you again. l*ve just been looking out a spot to 
be buried in. I shall ask them to lay me there.* So he walked back. 
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and showed father the spot. It was April, and one grave in particular 
shone like a little mountain of gold, with the yellow crocus, — and another 
was like a long basket of primroses ; and, poor gentleman, he looked on 
tliem till the tears drowned his sight ; and, turning to father — ‘ Lee,* he 
says, * I dc5«i*t want a tomb-stone, — ^but there will lie no one to plant a 
flower on my grave, when I am gone 1 * And somehow, my father said. 
Ills knees bent under him, and his hat was off liis head, and he was 
kneeling down beside the old gentleman, and says he, ‘ While there’s 
a Lee in the land, there will be flowers on the grave of the gipsy’s 
i iuend!* He looked, father said, so haj>py after that promise, and sat 
with him on the stile till the moon rose, talking about past times, and 
things beyond the stars, and glad to fiiid that father remembered the 
jirayer he taught him — belike you knowr it — it begins — ‘ Our Father, 
wliich art in heaven,’ — and he said, but for that prayer he could not 
have waited patiently, as he had done, for death — though he still loved 
the beifutiful world— and especially the %wer8. Father will talk to 
this day about that evening, and will stand outside his tent, with his 
bare head, and say that prayer. The dear, good gentleman died about 
a w'eek after that — without pain or trouble. Every man, woman, and 
cliild of our tribe came to the funeral, — and indeed few’ else, for he w^as 
(luite poor when he died. And that same night, father planted the 
bircli, which is now such a beautiful tree; and mother has brought 
flower-roots tw’enty miles to flow’er his grave.” 

She dropt on her knees to resume her task, and yet we lingered 
and looked. She set the flowers w’ith much judgment — alternating the 
colours. 

How is it your father does not plant the flowers to-day?” 

“ Poor father’s ill a little trouble,” she answered,* looking up sadly; 
** there’s no gipsy’s friend to speak for him now — and they are as strict 
about a bit of a hare, as if it w’aa a sheep. It’s hard ou^ men find it to 
pass game on the moor, I came ipiite eight miles from our people this 
morning — as father charged me to do— to plant tliese.” 

“ And how*do you get the flow’ers ?” 

** Some wo beg, others we buy — honestli/ she added, seeing a 
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doubt upon our lips ; we’d scorn to plant what was not honestly come 
by on his grave !” 

Why do you not plant wild flowers— they are very beautiful ?” 

“ Well, they are very nice, some : — but nothing is so hard to tame a's 
a wild flower ; they will only grow where they are used to grow : ])lant 
them away from where they are born, and they don’t look like them- 
selves. Some ladies fancy them, and I bring them roots, — but, lor* ! 
they won’t live neatly, or in rich ground, — and if they did, why the 
others would look down on them, and call them weeds ; and they’d look 
nothing out of the hedge-row — they can’t be kept in order or trimmed. 
I often think,*’ added the pretty creature, with her sweet smile, that 
they’re something like the gipsic". — no taming a wild flower !” 

And so we left her planting flowers on the grave of the oirsy’s 

FRIEND !” 

As we have intimated, we have passed over the railway -bridge that 
crosses the Rhymney, quitted Monmouthshire, entered Glamorganshire, 
and are now in Soutli Wales. 

Wales has been so long a part ” of England, ruled by the same 
sovereign, and governed by the same laws, that all important distinctions 
between the two have gradually given way; and although the 'Welsh 
are proud of their country, and very proud of their descent from 
the ancient Britons, there is little jealousy, and no liostility, now-a-days, 
to divide the two people who are so essentially and emphatically one. 
Still, the Cymry retain many of their t)ld customs, and speak the language 
of their far-off ancestors — so much, so, indeed, that in many districts 
English is not understood, and even in courts of law sometimes the jury, 
as well as the witness, use no other than the native tongue. In the 
costume there is not much to strike the stranger as peculiar. The hat, 
the shape of which varies in different counties, is still somewhat generally 
worn by wom^p; it is costly, a good ‘‘beaver” being of the value of 
twenty shillings — and even a farmer’s wife of small means will not be 
content with inferior head-gear. The shoyt semi-coats of coloured 
flannel, pinned under the bosom, which is covered by^the folds of a 
kerchief, are made at home, and arc encountered in all market-places, 
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where *^tlie beat” is donned, — and it is always a pretty and cheerful 
slight to see the women, old and young, in such assemblages, with neat 
white baskets, vending tlie produce of the garden or farm. The hats are 
broad-brimmed, high, and mostly peaked in the crown ; their use does 
not, however, date farther back than the reign of Elizabeth. Of late they 
have been much displaced by a small closely fitting bonnet-cap, not unlike 
a jockey’s cap. The red linsey petticoat, usually both made and dyed at 
home, is still common; it is generally worn very Bh(»rt, and displays the 
shoe tied with ribbon, or tlic wooden-soled “clogs.” The women are 
always neatly attired, and rags are never by any chance seen either in 
byway or highway. They are for the most i>art pretty without being 
handsome, and are essentially feminine in features, form, and manners. 

The Welsh language js usually considered guttural; and so it is — 
with its superabundance of consonants — to the eye ; but to tKe eye only, 
for to the car it is harmonious: and as the voices of Welsh women are 
generafly “sweet and low,” the sound of the strange tongue is very 
pleasant among the hills or in the valleys, where it is often a delicious 
harmony. Even a casual ac<[uaintance witli the “ Cyiilraeg ” is sufficient 
to show that it is far from being inharmonious, and that in wealth of 
words and power of exiu'ession it is unsurpassed among living languages. 
Indeed, so copious, flexible, and energetic is it, that according to excel- 
lent authority, “ whatever is translated into it gains in strength, power, 
, and conciseness of expression.” From a belief that it tends to retard the 
social and intellectual advancement of the people, active measures have at 
various times been taken to extinguish or 8uj»press it, but all such attempts 
have been unavailing. And its enduring preyidence will occasion no 
surprise when we discover the affectionate pride with which it is regarded 
by the Welshman, who, it is admitted by unfVrejndiced judges,* 
“ possesses a mastery over is own language far beyond that which the 
Englishman of the same degree has over his;” whilst “readiness and pro- 
priety of expression, to an extent more than merely colloquial, is certainly 
a feature in the intellectual character of the Welsh.” 


Beport of the Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of Education in Wales. 
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The excursionist into Wales will find that some knowledge of its 
language, ever so slight, w’cre it only sufficient to enable him correctly to 
pronounce the names of places, will be of avail to him in his endeavour to 
become personally acquainted with the peasantry and their social habits. 

Of the Welsh alphabet, the letters that seem to be difficult \)f pronun- 
ciation, are in reality not so. The dd, which presents itself so frequently, 
is soft, as th in “ thou / is like the English v ; li has the same power as 
in the English “hand;” vg as ng in “long;” c, g, and th are hard, as in 
the English words “ cat,” “ dog,” “ thin.” The remaining letters have 
the same power as they have in English, with the exception of two, which 
offer a slight difficulty in their pronunciation by an English tongue. 
These arc the guttural ch and the aspirate U, The names of two statioi..* 
on the South Wales Eaihvay illustrate tlic sound {Loitglicr or Locher, 
and Llaadltj), and it is amusing to listen to the remarks and the 
humorous manner with which the peasants hear the guards murder the 
“ Queen’s Welsh.” There are no sounds in our language e(tui>'filent to 
tliese of ch and //, but most of our readers will be able to enounce them 
when they are informed that the former has the same sound as the ch in 
the Scotch *doch'* (a w’ord wdth which all are familiar), and that the latter 
expresses the sound of the Italian gf, or the, aspirated U of the Spanlah. 

Having mastered these letters — a w’ork of little labour — there wull be 
no difficulty in learning to read Welsh, which is incomparably easier than 
English or French, from the fact that in Welsh no letter in a word is 
mute, and the accent, with insignificant exceptions, is always uniformly 
placed on the penultimate, 

IMr. J. James, writiiig in the “ Archseologia Cambrensis,” has some 
interesting observations relative to the different Welsh dialects, and to the 
similarities that exist in the languages of Wales and Ireland. He gives 
the following examples : — 


9 

IRISH. WELSH. ENGLISH. 

Awn-reo Avon-rlil King's river. 

Tigh-mor-rl . . . . Ty mawr rlil , . . . * King's palace. 

Duir . . ^ Derwen Oak. 

Coll ....... Collen Hazel. 

LIsmorc LIys mawr ..... Great hall. 
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OAEI.IC. ENGUSn. 

Catli-inur Catl mawr Groat in battle. 

Lamlior Llaw mawr .... Mighty hand. 

Ncartraor North mawr .... Great strength. 

liothmor Rhuthrmor .... The roaring ofthc sea Ijoforc a storm. 

Malmor Moel mawr .... A great mountain. 

Moran MawT-rnn Major part. 

Morlath Mawr ladd Great in battle. 

Lochlin LIychlyn Norway. 

Morannal Mawr annadi .... Strong breath. 

Ferg-thon Brig ton The rage of the wa\ cs. 

Kean-tcola Cun teuin ..... Major domo. 


Innis, Gaelic and Iri^h— Ynys, in Welsh—Lsland. 

a 

Coom davyiw the county of Kerry, means “the black valley.” I know 
two places in Wales of this name; one of them is within half a mile of 
my native spot in Cardiganshire, near Tre’-Hedyn ; the other in Breck- 
nockshire, where the late celebrated Carnhuanawc lived and died, the 
learned and pious Vicar of Cum dit. Faiodh is the Irish word for 
alphabe!, and signifies a voice ; as F has the form of the old Greek 
digamma, if we substitute the word will become Gaiodhy similar to 
Gioaedd in Welsh, which means the same thing. The Latin v comes 
from the old digamma, and this is the reason that the Latin words which 
begin with v have yw prefixed to words of the same meaning in Welsh ; 
c. //., vacuus, gioag ; vidua, gweddio; vilis, gicael ; verum, gwir ; viridis, 
gwt/ rdd ; ^\ir, gwr, &c. Rath is an Irish word, it means a fortress ; it 
^appears to be cognate with the Welsh word rhaithy which is retained in 
the compound ci/fraith, i c., a law. If the negative particle an be pre- 
fixed to rhaith, it becomes anrhaith, which signifies j)illage, or spoil. 
Roath, near Cardiff, having the same radicals, probably belongs to tlie 
same root; and, were Roath Court 'broken into, its respected occupant, 
C. C. Williams, Esq., would, no doubt, consider it a "great anrhaith, and 
the burglars a set of anheithwgr. Roath is still retained in the Cornish, 
and signifies form^ as may be seen in the first’ chapter of ■Genesis — “And 
the earth was without form f in Cornish is — “ lla thera an noar heb 
roathy Groom is an Iri’sh word for temple. Crom also, in the same 
language, is the Jiqdter tonans of the Irish — very expressive this, as if 
the whole canopy of heaven were the god himself. Cromeiij in Welsh, 
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signifies a dome, or roof; hence the compound cromlech — the stone that 
lies horizontally u]>on tlie perpendicular ones, as in Stonehenge, Stanton- 
Drew, and other Druidic altars. • 

Tliose who are of opinion that Welsh is hard or dissonant, would do 
well to hear any Welsh preacher of note in his native tongue — hear him 
dis]>lay the rich resources of his poetic language, and pour out his 
harmonious sentences in solemn and sonorous tones, and they will see 
cause to alter their opinion, and understand why it is he excites the 
enthusiasm t»f his hearers, and learn at the same time that it is possible to 
awaken })owerfi^il emotions even in those who arc utter strangers to the 
language of the speaker.^' 

In tliis wise came the county of Glamorgan (Gwlad Morgan; 
into the hands of the Xormans. It was when William Kufus reigned 
in England, and Rhys ap Tewdwr was Prince of Soutli Wales. The 
prince sought to corrupt the wife of Jestyn, Lord of Glamorgan; a 
furious war was the result, in w*hich Jestyn was worsted ; so he applied, 
through “ Einon aj) Cadifor ap Collwyn, Lord of Dyfed,” for aid of the 
Normans, promising Einon his daughter Gwladys, or Nest, in marriage. 
Einon prevailed on the Norman knight Fitzhamon to associate with him 
twelve of his brothers in arms, and march to the help of the beaten Lord 
of Glamorgan. They encountered Rhys “at a place ‘still called Penrhys,” 
and there took and beheaded him. Jestyn kept his word with .the Nor- 
mans, but treated Einon with contemi^t, refusing to fulfil the promise of, 
his fair daughter Nest. Einon, resenting this ingratitude, ran post haste 
after Fitzhamon, and reached the sca-shore — “some say near Penarth** — in 
time to arrest the sailing of ships in which they had actually euibarked. 
Wanng his mantle as a signal, they returned, and, tempted by the 
representations of tfie indignant Einon, proceeded to dispossess the Lord 
of Glamorgan of his castles and lands. This was easily done. Fitzhamon 
took and dividW the lands of the expelled prince, keeping Cardiff for 
himself, and bestowing castles and manors by dozens on his fellow- 


* ** Though there are supposed to be two thousand books In the Welsh language, there are none of 

immoral tendencies, none that prO[jagate principles of inadelity."— Arcudbacox Coxb. 
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knights : giving, liowever, reasonable shares to the three sons of Jestyn, 
and to Einon, besides tlie fair prize he had fought for, the lordships of 
“ Miskin, Glyn,^’entyrch, and Trewern.” ^ 

Cardiff is “ the county town ** of Glamorganshire, very inconveniently 
situate, for, it is close to the extreme border of the shire, and distaiit 
nearly forty miles from its western boundary. It stands at the mouth of 
.the River Taff valley, a distant view of the opening to which is obtained 



from the railroad — to the right — high wooded hills on either side looking 
down upon the river. The Taff rises on the western side of the Breck- 
nockshire Van; its birthplace is a dreary sheep-walk»— a tract of boggy, 
unsightly land ; pursuing a monotonous course until it reaches JMerthyr 
Tydvil, entering the mineral coal -basin ” of South Wakes, and passing 
through veins of iron ore, which arc the true sources of the wealth and 
powcF of Great Britain. Merthyr (Martyr) Tydvil is so named from a 
female saint wfio was murdered by a party of “ Saxons and Irish Piets 
in the fifth century. In Leland’s time, Merthyr was merely a parish 
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through which “ :\rorlay’s riverct goeth into tlie ripe of Tave.” It was of 
little note until the middle of the last century, when ridges underground 
were explored and made available. It is now a populous town, whence 
issues a large jiroportitm of the iron that supplies the world. A visit to 
the iron-works here may give profitable employment for a day. On its 
course downwards, the river passes under the famous bridge, Pont-y-Pridd. 
Well may the historian of the Welsh rivers, John George Wood, writing 
in IS PI, “rejoice exceedingly*’ over this fine effort of human skill: 
“ composed of a single arch of 140 feet sj>an, it has more the appearance 
of having been wafted across the turbulent torrent by supernatural agency, 
than produced ‘by the labour of man — such is the extreme lightness 
and elegance of its form.” This bridge we shall picture and examine 
presently. 

Cardiff, from its peculiarly advantageous position, as the nearest outlet 
to the sea from the great iron and coal district of South Wales, ranks among 
the busiest and most prosperous towns of the kingdom. Its commercial 
advance, however, is but of recent date ; in l82r>, its exports were, of 
coal, 40,718 tons, and of iron G4,303 tons ; twenty years afterwards they 
had increased to — coal G2(),443 tons, and iron 222,401 tons. 

Its busy, large, and admirably-constructed docks and (piays begin to 
rival ill extent and power those of Liverpool and London ; its people 
ju'osper, its poi)ulation has largely increased, and its railways arc niglit 
and day thronged with huge waggons, bearing to the quays' the dark 
produce of the hills, contrasting strangely with a time not far ofi* when 
coals were brought thither in bags on horses, mules, or asses, a boy 
or woman driving two or three of them into the port. 

Anciently “ it was known by tlie name of Itliatoslabius ;’* and wlien 
the Romans invadevl Britain, Aulius Pidius, one of the generals, stationed 
a garrison there to curb “ the fierce Silures ; “ it was then called Cncr- 
didi ; since Camlaf, “ vwA/o Caerdydd, or Cardiff;” the name, liow’^evcr, 
is expressive of its original state, and the situation of the town — L c, “ a 
fortress on the Taff.” 

“ Mcurich, a king or chieftain of Glamorganshire, the' reputed father 
of the celebrated Arthur, historians say, was born at Cardiff. It is 
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asserted likewise that many distinguished persons resided here, long 
' bcTforo tlie coifquest of the country by the Normans. A town appears to 
l^ave been here built, or a former one improved, at the same time that the 
castle was erected by Fitzhamon. It was fixed upon for his usual i)lace 
of residence, and was endowed with certain privileges and immunities 
which it .would not otherwise have obtained. In those days of warfare 
there can be little doubt of Fitzhamon having jjlaced it in a respectable 
state of defence, such as he deemed capable of withstanding the hostile 
attacks of his restless neighbours the Welsh, wlio were by no means 
inclined to bow with imjdicit obedience to their conqueror. The castle is 
unanimously attributed to Fitzhamon; perhaps he erected also those walls 
by wliicli the town was surrounded in later times. Leland speaks of these 
and of five gates, which were standing in Henry VIII.’s reign ; and part of 
them are remaining even in the present day,’* — 1 \ e. in 180o, when Dono- 
van visited the town. 

Cardiff (or the greater j)art of it) is now the property of the ^larquis 
of Bute, into whose family it came by marriage with the daughter and 
heiress of the Herberts, ancient lords of Glamorgan. 

A graceful Bridge, pictured in our engraving, leads to the town. 
The artist has also conveyed an idea of the picturesque character of the 
buildings that border the banks of the lower Taff. These are seen to 
great advantage from any of the neighbouring heights.* 

, The old and venerable Church of St. John — famous for the loftiness 
of its proportions, and the elegance of its pierced battlements and airy 
pinnacles — is a very stately and beautiful structure. It has a high 
tower of peculiar beauty, the parapet of which is richly carved, and 
crowned with four light gothic pinnacles at the corners. “ It is a bold 
effort of masonry, for one of the abutments is supported on a very small 
arch, beyond the centre of which it projects considerably.” It is to 
Cardiff Castle, how’ever, the attent^n of the tourist will be specially 


• For the greater portion of the drawings that picture Cardiff, Neath, and the neighbourhood of 
Swansea, we are indebted to J. D. llanling, Ewi. They were placed on the wood by Mr. Robert 
ilulme, and engraved by Mr. Mason Jackson. 
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directed, as among flie most iiiterosting of the many ancient remains in 
South Wales * 



CARDIFF imiDCC. 


“ The castle ” is a modern residence, one of tlie seats of the Bute 
family. It contains some old rooms, and there are, we understand, many 


• It was at Canliff, according to an ancient Wolsh chronicle, this incident occurred. Sir Foulk 
Fitzwarren was speaking of ^ils encountered and hardships endured wlicti warring with the Saracens, 
and his knights munnnred, and eacli one said he could iiave done as much as tlioir cliicf had done. 
“ But,” said Sir Foulk, “ these were nothing to one feat I accomplished.” “ Wl>at was tliat 7 ” quoth 
they all. ** I jumped,” answered the knight, “ from the ground to the top of yonder tower of my castle, 
which ye know to bo«the tallest tower in these^arts.” So they laughed scornfully, and galnsaycd 
his words. ** If,” said the knight, “ you will dine with me at noonday to-morrow, 1 will do It once 
again." So every one of the knights came to the feast; and when they had well eaten and drunken, 
“ Now come,*’ said Sir Foulk, “ with me, and you shall see me jump from the ground to the t<qv of the 
castle tower.” Tiiey proceeded to the fcH;t of the stairs, and Sir Foulk jumped to/lie top of the first 
step, then on to another, apd so on, until lie jumped upon the fhpmoiit step. ** Oh ! ” said the knights, 
“ we could do that ourselves.” “ So you could,” quoth Sir Foulk, ** now I have taught you the way 

to do it.” 
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proofs of its antiquity ; but the dwelling has been sadly metamorphosed, 
and of its ancient character, externally, there is nothing left. In the 
terrace walks, however, the old battlements may be clearly traced, and 
TffE Keep is a singularly picturesque ruin, standing on the summit of a 
liuge mound. The Curthose Tower, recently restored with much 
sound judgment, is that in which Robert, Duke of Normandy, eldest son 
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to divert him, — pleasures lie ]>ref erred to tlie duties of sovereign power. 
Probably he had the range of the whole castle. 

We give the story of the unhappy prince as we find it related in 
Donovan's Tour — ** That Henry deprived his brother Robert of the 
throne, and confined him within the precincts of the castle, is' not to be 
denied : the only remaining question is, whether he lingered away the 
rest of his days in this solitary abode, in a lamentable state of misery and 



THE CCRTQOSE TOWEB. 

blindness ; or being allowed the unlimited range of apartments within tlic 
castle, tlie horrors* of perpetual confinement were in a slight degree 
alleviated *; and this is likely to remain ever a matter of conjecture. 
But tho testiir»ny of Caradoc deserves the most serious consideration. 
This historian, unbiassed by any party views, relates the circumstances of 
Rohert’s captivity, as well as the occurrences that led to it, in a ntanner 
so jilausible, and -apparently correct, as to silence many Soubts, and at 
least induce us to dispute the veracity of those who maintain a contrary 
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()j)inion, in tlieir zeal to support the character of an ambitious prince, 
free from censure ; a ])rince who, by means the most violent, perfidious, 
and unjust, deprived his elder brother of the throne. The relation of 
Caradoc is to this effect. Itobert, the eldest son of William the Con- 
(pieror, being prevented from succeeding his father' as King of England 
through the intrigues of his brother, William Rufus, retired to liis 
possessions in Normandy, that he might meditate in safety upon the 
proper means to bo employed for the recovery of his kingdom. 
Rut being at length persuaded he should never be in a condition to 
maintain his rights against the power of Rufus, who was now firmly 
established on the throne, he thought it most exi^edient to accept the sum 
of ten thousand marks that was prop^>sed to him, on condition of his 
surrendering his pretensions to the kingdom into his hands. With this 
sum of money he determined to set out with a ponij^ous train of attendants : 
the money was paid, and Robert proceeded accordingly on his expedition. 
During his absence, 'William Rufus was killed in the New Forest by Sif 
Walter Tyrrel, and Henry, without any scruple, immediately seized upon 
the throne as liis successor. The death of the late king soon reached the 
cars of the indolent Robert, but it was not till the following year that he 
came to England to put in his claim to the kingdom, and by that time 
Henry also was too securely seated in his authority to be removed by the 
indecisive measures of his brother. [Matters were compromised very 
indiffereiftly between the parties, when Robert thought proper to return 
to Normandy ; where, as he was not disposed to submit to the usurpation 
of Henry, lie might still concert means for obtaining possession of the 
crown. Robert de Blesmo, Arnulph de ^Montgomery, and W^illiam, Earl 
of IMortaign, three powerful nobles, entered into the view’s of Robert, 
encouraged him to persevere, and promised to support him. Henry, wdio 
\vas not ignorant of these ]»roceeding8, was eipially determined to act with 
vigour. He fitted out a pow’crful armament, and set sail pi the f^fth year 
of his reign from England to the ooast of Normandy, in order to suppress 
this i>ebelliou against his pcwver, when Robert and his allies, as it ttirned 
out in the seqtiel, imprudently gave Henry battle, for the king, obtaining 
a decisive victory, Robert, and William, Earl of Mortaign, fell into his 
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hands, both of whom he brought back with him to England. To punish 
his brother Robert most effect ually for his presumption, *tis the historian 
tells ns, he first caused the eyes of the nnhapj)y captive to be plucked out, 
and then condemned both him and his ally, William, to imprisonment foV 
life in the Castle of CardiftV’ * 

In the Castle of Cardiff, in the terrible year lo5o, a still more illus- 
trious prisoner was confined. Rawlins White was a poor fisherman; 
his child had been taught to read the Scriptures in the English tongue ; 
the father learned from the child, and instructed others in the truths of 
the Gospel : for this he was burned at a stake in the market-i)lace. 
The story of his- devoted zeal is very touching, as ‘^reported” by one of 
his friends, who, tliough reproved by the priests, took the doomed r.an 
by the hand, and kept it until “ the fire arose, and forced them asunder.’* 
He was confined in the prison “ ciilled Cockmarel — a very dark, h)ath- 
some, and most vile ju’ison,” jH’Ovious to undergoing his sentence. On 
#ie fatal day then went he cheerfully and joyfully, and set hjs back 
close unto the stake. As ho was thus standing, a smith came with a 
great chain of iron, whom when he saw he cast up his hands with a loud 
voice, and gave God great thanks. Then the smith cast a chain about 
him, and as he was making it fast on the other side, Rawlins said unto 
him, * I pray you, good friend, knock in the chain fast, for it may be that 
the flesh would strive mightily ; but, God, of thy great mercy, give me 
strength to abide the extremity.’ Now when the smith had made him 
sure to the stake, the officers began to lay on more wood, with little " 
straw and reed, wherein the good old man was no less occupied than the 
rest, for, as far as he could reach with his hands, he would pluck the 
straw and reed, and lay 'It about him in places most convenient for his 


* Old writers give thh legend During his Imprisonment, it happened that Henry his brother, 
and then kingc, had brought him, upon a feast daye, in the morningo, a scarlet garment to putt on, 
with a cape* for the hdid, as the manor then was, which, as lie essayed, he found it too stralgiito In the 
cape, insomnchc that he brake a stitche or twoe in thepeame, and, castinge it aside, he bad his gentle- 
man give it to his brother Robert, for his head (quoth he) is less than myne. The garment was 
brought him, and wlien he sawe It a little tome, he demanded ho^ It hapiiened that it was nof sewed ; 
the gentleman told the trouthe, which, as he understode, he feli Into a great iftwdanclioly, sayingc, 
* And doihe my brother.make me his bedeman. In that tic sendethe mo his cast clothes t Then have 1 
lyved too longe I* and, refusing all sustenance, he died.*' 
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speedy dispatch, which thing he did with such a cheerful countenance 
and familiar gesture, that all men there present were in a manner 
astonished.*' 

About two miles from Cardiff is the ancient and venerable “ city” of 
Llandafp, and a pretty and pleasant walk it is from the town to the city. 
Though an episcopal See, it is a most lutiful place**— a poor and 



CROSS AT LLANDAFF. 

uninteresting village, with few remains to indicate its former greatness.* 
The OLD Cross has been repaired, and the Cathedral is in course of 


* ** Elsewhere we arc accustomed to find our Heater churches, those especially of cathedral rank, 

sometimes In the densest parts of our great cities; but at all events in towns of considerable size, rising 
iis witnesses above the din and bustle* of busy life. But the founders of the Welsh cathedrals would 
seem, as Indeed Is reArded of the greatest among them, almost to have lied from the presence of man, 
and to have fixed their dwellings In places adaptcii rotlier for retired contemplation than for any active 
government of the church, lii sites suited rather for Cistercian abbeys than for cathedral churches.'* — 
Fkekman. 
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restoration, under the direction of accomplished architects, Messrs. 
Prichard and Seddon, who are aided by the skill of an admirable carver 
in wood and stone, Mr. Edward Clarke. Time and strife had sadly 
ill-used this venerable structure; a few years ago, it was in a state 
absolutely ruinous ; happily, however, the estimable Bishop of the See. 
the Dean, and other authorities, have set themselves to the task of its 
renovation, and, ere long, Llandaff Cathedral will rank among the most 
beautiful sacred edifices of the kingdom. Browne Willis represented it, 
in ITlo, as ** in a most deplorable state of decay, the storm of 17()3 
having complet 'd its destruction.** In the middle of the last century a 
sum of £7,000 was contributed towards its restoration ; but that sum was 
expended, “under the agency of one Wood,** in so debasing the old 
building as to render it “ absolutely hideous,” doing to it more serious 
injury than had been accomplished by tempest and by time. Happily, 
“ one Wood” has been succeeded by architects of a very different order : 
“ the love of Art, the love of country, and the love of Christ, require that 
Llandaff Cathedral should exist again, whole, perfect, and beautiful.” 
We repeat with reverence the sentiments of one of the many zealous 
and good advocates for the restoration of this hallowed and time- 
honoured structure, and rejoice to know that ere long their hojies and 
efforts will bear glorious fruitage. 

“Llandaff,** according to its zealous and intelligent lns|;orian, ]Mr. 
Freeman, “is usually regarded as the most ancient ejuscopal Sec in, 
Great Britain.” In the dawn of Christianity, there was here “ an edifice 
of very humble pretensions.** Bishop Urban, the original founder of tlie 
present structure, “found there a small Britisli church, a.i>. 1120.’* 
According to anotlier authority, “the annals of our church present ua 
with little more than aft uninteresting list of hventy-onc prelates, suc- 
cessors to Dubritius, before the Norman conquest of the district.” * 


* Of its second bishop, St. Tello, the monks had a legend, which for centuries obtained implic’t 
belief. After his death, three places disputed for his remains : I'endy, tlie place *6f his birth (Fcnally, 
near Tenby, according to the “Liber Landavensis”;; Llandeilofawr, which lie had selected for monasllo 

retirement; and Ll&nd&ff, the Sec of his diocese. In order to allay tlie fierce storm thus created, it was 
agreed to leave the matter to the arbitration of Heaven : each set of clerical rivals commenced praying 
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Tlic clnircli was Imilt chiefly by “ the liberality of men/’ in con- 
sequence of the Archbishop of Canterbury “ releasing the fourth of all 
penance inflicted,” as a set off against their contributions. Owen Glen- 
dower destroyed the episcopal mansion, and also burned and demolished 
the castle :* in all likelihood neither of them was repaired or rebuilt ; for, 
ill IGCO, Matherne, now also a ruin, wasj, as we have before stated, “ the 
only house left to the bishop to put his head in.” 

As the name of tliis patriotic chieftain, Owen Glendower, is so 
intimately associated with the remains of many of the ruined castles 
on our route, the reader will be pleased to know something of his 
singular and romantic history. He was one of those characters 
which every country, under certain conditions and in certain stages 
(»f its history, is sure to produce. Switzerland had hers in ^Yilliam 
Tell; Scotland produced William 'Wallace; and France had the Maid 


for his owA special order, knoelini; besido the corjise; when, lo! as morning broke, the early sunbeams 
shone not uiwn one body, but upon thrte btMiics, so exact in form and lineaments, that it was impossible 
to say “wldch was which." Consequently, these three places were equally endowed and enriched; 
aitlmugh Llandaff absurdly and unfairly claimid for Uteir body the largest share of miraculous power! 
According to ancient Welsh bards and historians, this dbtrict was beginning to become the retreat of 
saints so early as the sixth century, and thus it continued to be down to the Reformation. An ode of 
Ilywel ap Jeuan ap Ryx, a bard of the year 1460, is still extant, which he sang to celebrate that classic 
ground, and tlic 20,000 saints iiuricd therein.'* A portion of this poem has been translated by David 
Lloyd I&aac, Esq., and pi luted in a small volume, published by him at Ncwq>ort, entitled Siluriaiia; 
or, CuntributTons towanls the History of (.went and Glamorgan • 


See the rich and fertile meads. 
Where the friars eount their beads. 
It is a garden God hath made. 
Which no roblier dare invade. ^ 
All tiie images liehold 
In its abbey decked with gold; 

As you enter at the door, ^ 
View the tessclated lloor. 

And its marble altar spread 
Thick with offerings for the dead ; 
Tims survey its burying. ground. 
Checkered wltli graves around. 
At the tolling of the bell 
Kkch w.as laid within its cell. 

8cc, in coffera wrought of stones. 
Relics old and holy bones. 

Twenty thousand saints of yore 
Came to lie on Bardscy shore.” 


D D 
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of Orleans. The Welsh hero, “the irregular and wild Glendower,” 
at whose birth 


The front of heaven was full of fiery slia])es; 

The goats ran from the mountains, and the lierds 

Were strangely clamorous to the frighted fields,” 

was born, it is supposed, in the year Three j)lace8 claim tlie 

honour of his birth — Glendourdy, in Merionethshire, after which j»lace 
he took his name ; Syeharth, in Denbighshire, which ‘was one of 
his residences: and Trefgarn, in Pembrokeshire, where was the seat 
of his maternal grandfather, Thomas ap Llewellyn. Little is known 
of his childhood and early days. ^ In his youth he became a law etude nt, 
and at the usual period was called to the bar. His prospects, perhaps, 
would have been bright had he here remained, for he had married 
Margaret, daughter of one of the justices of the King’s Bench ; but 
Owen, relitnpiishing legal pursuits, became a courtier in the traih of the 
Earl of Arundel. He afterwards exchanged the serviee of that noble- 
man f<^r that of King Diehard II., whose fortunes he sustained to ilie 
last. In 1399 Owen followed Richard to Ireland, and, on his return, 
made one of the train of eight persons who accompanied the unhappy 
king to Conway. When the royal household was finally dissolved, 
Owen retired to his patrimony. Here a severe trial awaited liiin. 
Lord Grey do Ruthin, who was his neighbour, had forcibly taken 
possession of a certain common which GIcndower, in the former reign, 
had recovered from him in course of law. Owen brought the case under 
the notice of Parliament^: but the suit was dismissed, Henry taking i)art 
with Lord Grey. This was not the only injury he received. GIcndower 
was a crown tenan'c : Henry IV., meditating an expedition against the 
Scots, issued writs of summons, but Owen did not receive his till it was 
too late; Lord iGrey, who was intrusted with its delivery, having kept 
it back. The consequence was that by the tenure of vassalage the land 
of Owen was forfeited, and a portion of it bestowed upon Lord 'Grey. 
Glendower did not tamely submit. He drove oif the armed retainers 
of his enemy, repossessed himself of the common that had been the 
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occasion of the first dispute, and ravaged the domains of his foe. The 
affair was represented at court in as unfavourahle a light as possible. 
Henry IV. dispatched Lords Grey and Talbot to seize the person of 
Owen, but he had escaped from their grasp. The differences between 
Owen Glelidower and Lord Grey occurred in the early part of 1400. 
On the 19th of September Henry issued a proclamation from North- 
ampton, addressed to the Lieutenants of Warwickshire, Leicestershire, 
and eight other counties, enjoining upon all persons capable of bearing 
arms to prepare themselves for marching to such place as his majesty 
directed. He also acquainted his lieutenants that on the Monday 
fullo^ving he should lie at Coventry on his way to Wales. On the 20th 
there was a fair at Rutliin. As is usual on such occasions, vast crowds 
of people had assembled with the peaceable intention of buying, and 
selling. Suddenly there was a stir : fear fell upon all. The crowds 
were dispersed : the town was pillaged and burnt. Owen Glendower, 
with a •strong body of adherents, had rushed down from the hills and 
proclaimed himself the true Prince of Wales, and the rightful descendant 
of its former rulers. From that day Owen \vas a thorn in the side of 
the ruler of England. The Welsh, who were strongly attached to the 
cause of Richard II., had selected a good opportunity for freeing them- 
selves from the oppressive yoke of the English, and had chosen Glen- 
dower as their chief, as well for his ' attachment to the deposed king as 
for his pretensions, to the Principality. Henry marched into Wales, but, 
finding himself unable to follow the Welsh chieftain, wdio had retreated, 
as his ancestors had done, to the fastnesses of Snowdon, he was obliged 
to return. Pains and penalties having been tried in vain, in November 
a proclamation of a conciliatory nature was issued, in which the royal 
])rotcction was promised to all “ who would resort to* the city of Chester, 
and there make their submission to Prince Henry,” after which they 
might repair to their respective homes. This proclamatic'jii brought over 
to the king’s authority thirty-two of the principal adherents of the 
insurrection ; but the army of Glendower was receiving constant acces- 
sions of his countrymen, not only from Wales, but from England. 
Welsh labourers and artizans flocked to his standard from all parts of 
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the kingdom, and even Welsh ** studeiita of the iiiiivereity abandoned 
their studies to fight lor their fatherland.” 

Glendower reserved his strength during the winter of that year, and 
in the summer of 1-101, marched to Plinlimmon witli the intention of 
making that lofty mountain the base of his o 2 )erations. From thence 
he proceeded to lay waste the surrounding country. “ The county 
ot Montgomery suffered greatly ; ho sacked the capital town, burnt 
the suburbs of Pool, and ravaged all the borders. He destroyed 
Crombie Abbey, in Radnorshire, took the Castle of Radnor, and caused 
the whole garrison, t<j the number of threescore, to be beheaded on the 
brink of the castle -yard. The provocation to this piece of cruelty 
does not appear.” Rut there was in Wales itself an enemy that ( ‘ved 
Owen a grudge, an enemy who had ever been true to the crown of Eng- 
land, and one, moreover, tliat had lately been the special mark of Owen’s 
vindictiveness. This was tlie Flemings of Pembrokeshire, an industrious 
race — jdilegmatic, ^lossessed of long 2 >atience. But at Icng'th their 
patience was cxliausted. Fifteen hundred of them assembled, and 
marched w'ith expedition, scaled Plinlimmon, and surrounded Owen 
before he was aware of their ai»proach. The Welshman did not give 
them much time for maturing their plan of o 2 )crations. Hemmed in on 
every side, it was apparent that something must be done or he would be 
starved out. He and his followers, it is said, did not amount to more 
than one hundred and fifty men. The only chance left for them was to 
force a passage through the Flemings. This was done. Henry, taking 
serious alarm at the progress, ©f the Welsh chieftain, led another 
force into Wales, destroyed the Abbey of Ystrad Flur, in Cardigan- 
shire, and ravaged the country; but his army was exhausted by 
famine and disease, and lie was obliged to make a disgraceful retreat. 
Another expedition, undertaken in the same year, met with the same 
fate ; the indomitable Welsh chieftain alternately watching and fighting 
among his mountain fastnesses. 

Bhakspere, in his play of ‘‘ Henry the Fourtli,” makes Owen Glefidower 
claim supernatural powers, and the ability to 


Call up spirits from the vasty deep f ' 
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and there is no doubt that he was well read in the writings of the bards 
of his country, whose mystic prophecies, prefiguring the delivery of the 
Oyinry, he certainly aj)plied to himself. 

“ Hometimes,” says lfot8i)ur,“he angers me 

• 

* With icllfn? me of the moldwarp and the ant. 

Of the dreamer Merlin, and his prophecies ; 

And of a dragon and a finless fish, 

A clip-wlng’d griflin and a mouUen raven, 

A couching lion and a ramping cat. 

And such a deal of skimble-skamble stud* 

As puts me from my faith."* 

In 1402 the ajipearance of a comet was interpreted as a good omen 
to Owen, and the predictions of the bards instilled spirit into the hearts 
of his countrymen. During the year he fought several engagements 
with success. He took Lord de Grey prisoner, and, turning his arms 
against those enemies amongst Ids own countrymen who had adhered to 
tlie English king, he burned their mansions, and ravaged their estates. 
The king determined to lead another expedition into Wales, but Otven, 
in the meanwhile, having obtained a great victory over »Sir Edmund Mor* 
timer, near Knighton, in liudnorshire, when eleven hundred of Mortimer’s 
followers were slain, and himself taken prisoner, Henry had to look to 
his own safety. Instead of one army, he determined to raise three 
separate divisi^ms, and make three simultaneous attacks upon the Welsh. 
Owen’s paliao gainec\ strength. ]\Iortimer and the Percys entered into 
I .. an alliance with him, by the terms of which the Earl of March, rightful 
I heir to the English throne, was to Lave all the country from the Trent 

! and Severn, to the western and southern limits of the island. North- 
umberland would have all north of the Trent^ while Glendower was' to 
' take all the country west of the Severn. Owen now, at the height of his 
i ^lory, assembled the ** states” of Wales at a place called Machynlleth, in 
j Montgomeryshire, where his title to tlie Princi 2 )ality was acknowledged, 
and he was formally crowned. On the 21st of June, ’14^3, was fought 
the battle of Shrewsbury, in which only four thousand of his ineu were 
present, ho ^himself, it is said, with the main body, not being able to 
take part in the fight, on account of his detention at the siege of Kidwelly 
Castle; or, according to other authorities, being unable to cross the 
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Severn, in oi'u^etiueuej i-f a liijrh Aikh! * For two years he maintained 
biuisclfmth various siicce-NS ; hut in /•io.v thousand ofhia par- 
fisans being ilefeateil in .MonniDiithsliire, ami an army of li/s, commanded 
by one of Jii.-! sx'ik-!. I'oing defeated, with great Joss, hy the English, 
iindor Prince Ifeiiry, lie was niider tJie necessity of concealing himself. 
His nifairs wore, liowcver, a^ain imj)ri)VO(l hy the arrival, in Milford 
Haven, of an army <.*f twelve thousand men, sent by the king of 
France to liis assistance. Glendowcr met them at the little town of 
Tenby, liaviiig liimself, by {st»me means or other, raised ten thou- 
sand more. The coinbiiicd forces marched into Worcester, where they 
were oj^posed by tlie J^nglish king. For eiglit days the two armies faced 
each other, without entering into* an engagement. At the end of tl.it 
time the king, having cut off their means of supidy, tlio Welsh and 
French secretly retreated into Wales, and the latter retired to France, 
without making any further attem]>t. Thenceforward the fortunes of 
<ile.ylowcr began to decline. On Henry’s death, howVver, he reiliained 
uncoiuiuercd, and *‘iii 1415, lii.s affairs again bore so formidable an 
as))oct, that Henry deputed Sir Gilbert Talbot to negotiate a treaty 
with him, offering him and his fulluAvers a free pardon, should they 
reipiest it." The result of the commission is unknown; the proceedings 
were probably interrupted by tlie decease of the leader of the insur- 
rection — the renowned Glendowcr himself. He died in the sixty-third 
year of his age, on the eve of St. Matthew (September 20), lll'ii, at the 
house of one of his daughters, at jMonnington on the Wye, in the church- 
yard of which jilace lie is traditionally said to have been buried. 

lilandaff' Catliedral has been very fully described by Dean Conybeare, 
ill the Archaiologia Cambrensis a portion of his elaborate description 
we may transfer to our pages : — The western facade of our cathedral is 
a very beautiful and cliaracteristic specimen of the transition between the 
later Noripan anj]^ early Pointed styles, which prevailed throughout the 
last twenty-five years of the twelfth century, contemporaneously with 

• An ancient aod very venerable oak yet exists within two miles of Shrewsbury, among tlie brandies 
of which, according to a generally received tradition, Owen Giendower was sealed during the figlit In 
wjileh Hotspur fell— the Welsh chieftain havlog been noable to cross the river. 
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the age of our Richard Cocur de Lion. It appears to rest on the clearest 
evidence that the principal features of this new stylo — its pointed arches, 
with their multifoil or cuspidated mouldings — were borrowed from Sara- 
cenic architecture, and first introduced by the influence of the Crusades ; 
and we th(?refore naturally associate the style so derived with the name of 
a monarch so identified with these military adventures. Our western 
facade presents a specimen of this style exquisitely beautiful, and nearly 
unrivalled for the elegance and simplicity of its composition and execution, 
and, from the great predominance of its Pointed, over its Norman, 
features, seems to be a late example of the Transition style. It is com- 
posed of three stories, besides the extreme angle forming the upper 
termination of the pediment. Of these three stories the lowest exhibits 
the great western doorway, which is Norman just so far as its rounded 
arch can entitle it to that denomination; but this is supported by triple 
clustered columns, with slender shafts, surmounted by capitals ^vith long 
thill neftks, overhung by protruding foliage, intenningled with birds, 
and human figures — all marked characters of the confirmed Pointed style. 
Within the main arch it is subdivided by turning two minor round arches, 
not supported, however, by any central pier, but united only by a 
projecting drip-stone. Above this, the interval between tliese two 
subordinate and the general including arch is occupied by a vesica piscis, 
containing an image of some sainted prelate, with mitre and crozier — 
])robably that of our second bisliop, St. Teilo, who was considered as the 
most especial patron of our church. The second story of the westeni 
fajatle presents three narrow and ’:)tty lancet windows, which, with 
their two intermediate piers, arc faced by an arcade of five lancet arches, 
alternately broader and more narrow, the former corresponding with the 
windows, the ’latter with the dividing piers ; these Test on thin shafts, 
surmounted by foliated capitals of the usual early Pointed type. The 
third, or 8ub2>cdiinental story, exhibits a central windov> with *n arch 
very nearly, if not exactly, round ; this is flanked, on either side, by an 
arcade guadually lowering; which is formed by a series of three arches, 
the successive* descent of which is thus accomj)lished : each arch consists, 
as it were, of two foils, so arranged that the higher side of each arch (that 




Pointed character ia still more decidedly i^roiiounced — every curve, even 
those of* the d(Jtihle foils, constituting the moans of descent, being lancet- 
shape, and of the most acute form. A comparison of tlicse two cxami)les 
is necessary to make us sensible of their strikihg difference of effect, and 
to convince us of the considerable priority in date of tlie Llandaff specimen. 
The pcdimental angle crowning this third st<uy contains only a trefoil 
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niche, containing the image of another episcopal saint, which we may 
consicler to be that of St. Dnbritins, still overlooking the cathedral he 
originally founded.” 

• Of the E|)iscopal Palace at Llandaflf the remains are interesting. 
The artist, has pictured the castellated gateway — “ a fine objfect, which 
comes well into the gronj)iiig from several points, but has no particular 
reference to the cathedral.” The ruins have nothing distinctly epi.<- 
copal about them, “ they might as well have been the stronghold of any 
Xornian robber, the lair of the wolf of the flock, rather than the dwelling 
of its shepherd.” The gardens are kept up with much care, and 
charming views are obtained from the summit of the gateway an<l 
fri)m the towers that terminate the ramparts. 

Put Cardiff and Llandaff — however interesting as remains of oM 
time, or for the prosperity that rewards labour and enterprise — have 
additional interest for the tourift as entrances to the beautiful Valley of. 
the Taff. Our excursion must be limited : we propose a journey ogint 
twelve miles — from Cardiff to Xewbridge. A railway takes us there, 
and will, if we please, convey us thence to Mertl)yr Tydvil, and on to 
Xeath ; or, at Aberdare, we may branch off to Poiitypool, and so make 
our way to luverpool, or, indeed, to any part of our island. 

Leaving Cardiff, we are soon among the lulls and woods, the rapid, 
and sometimes brawling, river, always at our side. The first object to 
arrest the. eye is the ruin of a very ancient castle, perched on the summit 
of a steep cliff to the right : it is Casteel Coch— Red Castle, so named 
from the colour of the stones of which it is built. We may look up to it 
from the valley : the crag on which it stands is covered with rich under- 
wood. On that side it was inaccessible to »n enemy; none could 
a])proach it without being seen from afar off : and aided by fosses, moats, 
and outworks, and guarded and fortified, as it no doubt ever was, it 
seems, more than any other fortress in South Wales, to have been 
iinprognablo.” A pleasant walk among well-grown tr(?es and* shnibs, 
planted by the lavish hand of nature, leads to the ancient gate-tower, 
into tlie smal^ court, and to the north tower (pictured by Mr. Wimperis), 
uuderncatli which is the dungeon. It is conjectured by IMr. G. T. Clark, 
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who has ani}>ly iloscribcd these interesting remains, that no part dates 
farther back tlian the time of Henry IIT. ; but it is certain that fortili- 
cations existed here long anterior to that reign. “A Cymric cam})” 
adjoins the castle, and there are evidences that the first Norman “ settlers” 
knew the value of this natural check upon their fierce and ever watchful 
foes. No doubt when they made the lied Castle” here, it was a 
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fortress of the Cymry. Hence there is an extensive view on all sides, 
north, south, cfwt, and west : tlie long ships of the Danish rovers could 
be seen far out at sea, and a beacon fire lit on this height would be 
repeated from ‘‘ the summits of distant mountains of Brecon and^ Car- 
marthen.” ^ * 

Of the history of this powerful castle ” very little is known ; legend 
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and tradition have, therefore, been busy with it. One of its foremost 
lieroes was Ivor Bach — Ivor the Little, a patriot among the Welsh, a 
freebooter among the Normans, who was a terrible thorn in the sides of 
the invaders.* ‘‘ Ho used to boast that he had twelve hundred men, who 
would heal the best twelve thousand in the world.” 

Many castles of the Principality arc believed to have subterraneous 
passages leading to other castles : thus, it is said, there is one that leads from 
Cardiff to Castle Coch. The popular tradition is sustained by Donovan, 
who writes — “ That there were passages of this kind that extended from 
Cardiff Castle to some place unknown, upon, the other side of the Taff 
River, is certain, from an event that luippened here during the civil wars 
ill the time of Charles I. The castle was then garrisoned by the king ; 
Cromwell besieged it in person, but being a stronghold, and bravely 
defended by the royalists, would have caused the usurper much trouble to 
reduce, if a deserter from the jdace had not conducted the rejniblicau 
forces flirough one of the secret passages that laid immediately under tiie 
river. Passing through this avenue, the soldiers entered the castle in the 
dead of night ; surprised the garrison, and took possession ot the place. 
The prisoners were honourably treated, and the traitor rewarded with a ^ 
lialter. Oliver, who had every reason to discourage treachery, even in 
his friends, ordering him to be executed as an example to his own soldiers, 
after the royalist garrison had marched out. This, or some other subter- 
raneous passage, was discovered very lately in the town, close to the 
* Cardiff Arms * Hotel, by a party of workmen, who, for some purpose. 


* A large i)aintlng lii the Town-hall at Canliff commemorates oijp of the Incidents In the career of 
this hero of the Cymry. When Robert, the natural son of Henry I., succeeded to the lordship of Gla- 
morgan by marriage with tlio daughter and heiress of l^itzhamon, ** he sought to force the English laws 
upon the Wcisli.” This the bravo Cymry resolutely withstood, but with liftlc prospect of success, until 
« Ivor, son of Cadevor ’’-called Ivor Bach (little) “ from the smallness of his stature, ^ 

was by his formidable prowess ’’-heading a body of his followers, broke suddenly into Cai^itt Castle, 
seised on Robert and his wife, and held tlicm close pristmers till they consented restore their ancient 
laws and liberties to the people, “and all their privileges as they had ever stood, since the time of How el 
Dha, the famous lawgiver.” These concessions were of necessity made, and Ivor and his men returned 
to their mountain fastnesses, but not, until tlio grants of Earl Robert had been confirmed by the king. 
The plcfure whicli commemorates this event was presented to the corporation by the artist, Mr. Frank 
Howard. It was offo of the works exhibited at Westminster Hall in 1846, and is a work of considerable 
interest, as well as merit. It is, however, much to be rcgrettetl that this seems to be the on^ work 
of art in the Principality, that commemorates the heroism of the ancient Britons, or, indeed, thdr 
gallant ancestors— if we except the pillar in Carmarthen, to the memory of the slain of the 23rd Fusiliers. 
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were employed to dig there. One of them while busy at his \vork, per- 
ceiving the gruiiud sinking beneath him, called out lustily for help, when 
his astonished comrades had just time to throw a rope within his reach, 
of which he caught firmly hold, and tlius saved himself from falling into 
tlie uncertain depth below. The magnitude of this excavation, or the 
course it ]>ursued, is eijually unknown. Neither of the workmen had the 
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curiosity, or i)erhai)s the courage, to exjdore it, and the opening which 
led to the discovery, was closed up again as soon as possible.*’ 

Of course, there is a legend connected with Castle Coch. It was com- 
municated to us, and as we received it we give jt. ]\raiiy years ago a lady 
of good family, but small income, obtained })ermi8sion to appe’opriate to her 
own use, and fit lip according to her own taste, four or five rooms in Castle 
Coch ; and there she'resided, with two old servants, a man and his wife, 
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who Btill followed hej fortunes. She heard, and they heard, at different 
times, various noises, which, as they could not be accounted for in any 
gther way, were set down to either rats or jackdaws. One night, how- 
ever, the lady woke suddenly, and saw a venerable gentleman, in a full- 
dress suit of the time of Qharles I., looking fixedly on her : his face was 
deadly pale, and every feature impressed by sorrow. She started up, 
and he retreated, ])assing through a door that was in shadow. She had 
sufficient resolution to follow, when, to her amazement, she found the door 
securely locked and bolted as she had left it. She did not tell her servants, 
but a few mornings after her servant told her, he thought they had been 
too long living there, and that he really heard noises that could not be 
made by rats or jackdaws. She laughed away his fears, but her own 
were strengthened, for the same evening, coming from a turret garden 
she liad made, along a corridor, which terminated in a dead wall, she 
saw the self-same venerable gentleman Avho had disturbed her repose. 
»SIic acrvanccd to meet him, but ho backed, and disappeared into the^lflc?! ; 
the incident frequently occurred, and always with the same result. 
A tradition existed in the neiglibourhood, that during the civil wars the 
then master of Coch Castle had dei^ositcd money and jdate and jewels, to 
an immense amount, in an iron chest, in the subterraneous passage 
leading from his castle to that of Cardiff’ ; and having been killed by the 
bursting of a petronel, he never returned to claim it. In process of 
time the lady found that her old servants >vere too terrified to remain ; 
she preferred giving up her apartments to parting. -with her humble 
friends, and so Coch Castle was deserte^d. 

Some years afterwards, a party of stout-hearted gentlemen resolved 
to explore this subterraneous passage — wherever it might lead to. 
provided with torches and pickaxes, they set out bn their expedition. 
On and on they went, and at last, shining through the darkness, they 
saw four bright red lights — very bright and very red theyiwere. .Nothing 
daunted they advanced, and presently found that the four red lights were 
the eyes of two huge eagles, who were composedly perclied on an Iron 
Chest. Now here was confirmation of the legend of Coch Castle \ They 
walked bravely forward, when suddenly the eagles sprang upon them 
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with claw and beak; and very glad they were to make good their 
retreat, while the royal birds flew screaming back to the chest. But the 
men were j)crsevering fellows, and the following day returned armed 
witli i)istols and eight good bullets, and wdieii they came within proper 
distance of the eagles they fired, but with no effect ; their enemies flew 
screaming towards them, beat out their torches wdth their wdugs^^and 
sent the intruders back crest-fallenl They then cast some silver bullets, 
and got them duly blessed, and even persuaded a minister wdth his holy 
book to eonii)anion them. Again tliey saw^ the four red lights — an 
exorcism w’as read, wdvich the eagles did not heed — the clnirmcd bullets 
W’ere fired with no bettor result than those of lead — a third assault 
W’as made by the eagles upon the disturbers of their watih and attackers 
of their w’ard, the enraged birds ]>unishing them more severely than on 
either of their former visits. It is believed that the eagles are still there, 
though no one is boltl enough to disturb them. 

^I^esumiiig tlie Taff Vale llaihvay, In^ving journe}X‘d eight miK.*s from 
Cardiff, w’e alight at a singularly picturescpie station, Taff’s Well, to 
visit one of the most remarkable of all the relics of old times to be found 
in the Principality. AVe are nowin a great mining district ; the hills 
above us produce the iron and coal that iiudvC the district “ rich,” ami 
give its true power to Great Britain. The mountain before us is the 
CCvRTH IMouxtain,* at its foot is an iron foundry of great extent, around 
W’hich are collected the dwellings of labourers. The object to'w’hich we 
direct special attention is ‘‘the Well,” on the left bank of the river ; the 
hill and the cottages being on thc^ ether side. 

Taft^s Well has lonj? been fomous for the cure of many diseases — 
rheumatism especially. It stands in a field, close to the w^ater’s edge — 
so close as to be fl*efpiently overflowed. Several springs are bubbling 
from the earth ; they are te2>id, and have a slight mineral tinge : only 
one of them i* enclosed, and that is encom2)assed with sheets of iron. 
At all hours of the day and night, there are ailing and decrepid 
jjersons, men, women, and children, waiting ‘‘ il turn ” to bathe. Women 
must bathe here as well as men, and when, a bonnet is 'nung on the 
outside, it is a sign that the gentler sex have possession. As but 
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two, or at most three, can find room in the bath inside, it is obvious 
tliat persons seeking relief must wait' sometimes for hours before they 
obtain right of entrance. \ et it would be easy to procure larger accom- 
modation ; for, as wo have observed, there are several other sj^rings at hand, 
that might ’be, at little cost, fitted up for bathers. Tliese bathers, how- 
ever, are of the poorer classes, and although we believe a fee is paid by 
them to the farmer who owns the ground, tliere is little prospect of anv 
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bettor accommodation, until sonic practically benevolent iierson interferes 
to promote the comfort and resjore tlie health of humble \*isitors ' to the 
Well. From our iiKpiirics, avc have reason to conclude that the waters 
do relfeve, and, in some eases, banish, chronic disorders. Our attention 
was directed to a lad who came there a cripple, and avIio was, after a 
fortnight’s bathing, enabled to run about the green meadow and enjoy life. 
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There was another patient who seemed unable to move witliout the 
aid of crutclies. In his own country — for a very few words told us to 
what country he belonged — he would have been called a “ bocher ’* (lame 
man); in the neighbourhood of TaflTs Well he was termed “the Iris'u 
rebel,” — whether from any political “talk” we cannot tell, but there was 
obviously an over-allowance of combativeness, mingled with the natituial 
humour, in his nature : his broad sonorous Kerry brogue echoed somewhat 
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too frequently adjAccnt to “the well,’* and in the “Vale of the Taff” at a 
reasonable distance from its healing waters. We came upon him when he 
was in*a states of high indignation with some schoolboys, whose satchels 
and slates bespoke the vicinity of an old-world scliool. 

“ Sure, honourable gintlemen, it*s ashamed of meeself I am*, to be 
overtaken in the Principality by the quality, when thim \)oys have put 
me beside meeself. ' They may call mee an ‘ Irish rebel * from sunrise to 
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sunset, if it’s any pleasure or satisfaction to them in life — I’ll never gain- 
say it ; but I won’t be called an ‘ Irish beggar.* I never asked charity 
in meal or malt, silver or copper, since here I’ve been for the good of my 
health, like every other gintleman. I never even give the ' God save all 
here ’ when I enter a house, or bid * God speed ye ’ to man, woman, or 
child on the high road, for fear they’d misunderstand my maning, and 
think it’s charity I'm looking after.” 

“Bure you sleep in the barns, and pay for no lodging,” said an 
aggravating urchin, out of reach of the crutch. 

“ Bleep in the barns ! to be sure I do, to keep them aired : it’s 
thankful the farmers should be for that same; it’s dirty damp places they’d 
be, but fur me.” 

“ And though you don’t ask nothing in our house, you sit down and 
take share of whatever we have,” suggested a pale-faced, long-legged boy 
of very miserable aspect. 

“ Oh, then, is it the bit and the sup ye’d be throwin* in mee fac^’ tfo 
yc call the food th’ Almighty sends upon the earth for man and baste, 
cliarity ? is fJiat the way wid ye, ye spalpeen! It’s little good ye get out 
of your school, if that's all ye know, and the sooner yer father sehds ye 
to another siminary the betther.” 

“ But how,” we inquired, “ how is it that with such a number of holy 
wells in your own country you leave them and come to St. Taff to be 
cured?” * 

“ Becase I’m fgr justice to ould Ireland. Does your honour think 
that when I had the misfortune to take up with the rhumatis in this 
country, I’d go bothering my own saints to give nje the cure ? I’d scorn 
it I hav’n’t they enough to do with their own blind and hocliers, without 
bein’ put upon to do the w^ork that belongs to St. TaffV It was down in 
his mines I got it, and it’s his duty to see me righted ; and so he will, 
with God’s help, some day. If the gorsoons would let me Jilone, I’d bo a 
d.ale heartier in meeself; but afther mee dip in the well, when I come 
down here to go over mee hades, and say ' God be wid ould times,’ and 
think of wheA mee heart lies bleedin*, — of the pleasant places, the 
singing strames and singing birds, and one that is singing sweeter than 
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either up there now ! — why it’s w-ondcrful aggravatin’ to a knight o’ Kerry 
to he set upon by them \^'elsh spalpeens, that never had so much as a 
handle to their names ; and to be called an * Irish beggar,’ — that 
never belonged to our seed, breed, or generation. Wait till the Lord 
restores me the use of my limbs, and I’ll not lave a whole bone in their 
bodies!” 

We are now deep in the Vale op the Tapp : high hills, green dells, 
and thickly wooded steeps all about us ; while the river, too shallow fur 



TAFF VALK. 


traffic, but usiially rapid and brawling, adds much to the interest and 
beauty of the scene. It is frcfiucntly crossed by long«woodeh bridges and 
arineducts, that convey water to the works. * Occasionally, as the 'reader 
will suppose in such a district, the picturesque is impaircct somewhat by 
smoke from huge chimneys, and debris from mines, while the ear is 




Jieaps of coal are collected, to be consumed in furnaces# to receive the 
brown ore of adjacent mines, that will come forth as iron, the mission of 
which is to guide and govtjrn the destinies of the world. 

Our next* station is Newbridge (Pont-v-Pridd), now a town of some 
extent — created to supply the wants of the many labourers in adjacent 
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iron works. It is situated in a dell, rising from the banks of the Taff, 
where the river is joned by one of the most lavish of its tributaries, the 
llhondda. And the vale of the Rhondda is even more beautiful than that 
of the Taff, being, at all events, more wild and grand, and bearing a 
general resemblance to the Wye, in the cliffs, clothed with lichens and 
evergreen shrubs, between which it runs. Newbridge* is, however, 
chiefly famous, and to be visited for, the Briilge, justly renowned, ui)wards 
of a century, as one of the most remarkable achievements of engineering 
skill. It adjoins the town at one extremity of it. ‘‘ It consists of a single 
arch, wliicli is the segment of a circle, said to bo the largest in the world ; 
l lo feet in span, and 35 feet high. It was finishetj by William Edwards, 
*a common mason,* after three ineffectual efforts^ occasioned by tl.c. 
savage impetuosity of the Taft’, over which it stands. It appears he owed 
his success to a curious device of turning three circular tunnels through 
eaeli abutment, which effectually prevented its weight from si)ringing the 
lif^hf^rown of the arch, which was tlie case in the former trials : this con- 
trivance added also to the singular beauty of the bridge.** f It looks like 
a fairy structure as it spans the brawling river, being “ so narrow.that 
there is barely room for a carriage, and so steej) as to cause many to 
alight from their horses when crossing it.** It has been not unjustly 
.^tyled ** the wonder of Wales but within this last few years its beauty 
has been entirely sacrificed, for another bridge has been built so close to 
it, as entirely to destroy the graceful eff’ect of IMr. Edw^ards’s design. ] t 
is, therefore, now never used, for its ungainly rival has certainly the 
advantage of greater convenience The sacrifice seems to have been 


* Jn this immediate nei^^hbourhood was the porcelain maniifactury of Naiitgarw, which 
employment some of its best artists, when the renowned establishment at ChrUca was ahanduned. 
“ The porcelain manufactory at Nantgarwr was conducted by the ingenious Mr. W. W. Young; and it 
is to he iantented thx the proprietors did not find their interest compatible with its continuai.ee; for 
tiic beauty of the ware was unequalled, and many of the articles manufactured were of great elegance.'* 
The few siK'cimcns produced here are highly estimated by collectors, and bear very large prices. 

t Appended to the Swansea Guide (1802) we find a MS. note, ..stating that Mr. Edwards wuf on the 
eve of ahanduiiiiig the work in despair, when an old soldier, accidentally passing, pointed out the cause 
of failure— too great a weight on the abutment. The hint was taken by the hcavcnAiorn architect, and 
F'.nt-y-Pridd was erected.* The original name of the bridge is Pout-y-ty-rrid, or tlio Bridge of the 
Mud 11 ut. 
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wanton, for there are many other places that might have been selected 
for the new bridge that was destined to destroy the old bridge, and, more- 
over, places nearer to the town and therefore better for the inhabitants.* 
Kdwards, and his son and successor, built many other bridges* in South 
AVales, and on a similar plan, but this — P ont-y-Piudd — is undoubtedly 
the chef -(V CP Hire the self-taught architect. 



POXr-Y-FRIDO. 


A short distance farther up the river and wo roach another bridge, the 
Jhcnw (boiling) IIridoe. It is an aij[ueduct across the Taff, to convey 
water to the Glamorganshire Canal, When the artist sketched ij, a year 
ago, it was one of the most picturesrpie objects in the district ; the 
venerable wooden i)iers and planks had been honoured with age, and time 


The artist has widely pictured the bridije, \^ithoul the Curapauiaiship of its distasteful neighbour. 




graceful waterfall, lia\’e been blasted and broken, and carried away to 
construct furnaces and tram roads. 

On bur w<Iy between the two bridges, keeping close to the 'water-side, 
we encountered one of the wells of wliich many exist in the Principality, 
to which old superstition or long ex^jerience, or it may be both, has 
attached faith for the cure of some particular disease. This well is 
called in 'Welsli, Ffynon Gelly-daw’el, “ the Eye Well,*' and is said to have, 
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in very many cases, restored sight to the blind, or at all events averted 
the progress of an afflicting ailment. It is a pleasant place — that quiet 
nook; removed far enough from unwholesome sounds of traffic,— the busy 
town and gigantic forges entirely out of sight. 

It was* evening when we ascended the hill that looks down on New- 
bridge. We passed over the canal bridge, — the Glamorganshire Canal, 
— and learned, with astonishment, that the water which conveys the boats 
is raised up by a regular series of locks to no less a height than *^00 feet; 
it is literally carried over a mountain ; and the number of its locks is no 
less than thirty, within a distance of twenty -four miles ; some of these 
locks have a rise of twenty feet, yet the water rushes on So rapidly, that a 
very few minutes are expended in passing through any one of them. An 
idea of the great cost of the canal may be thus obtained : yet it was 
a profitable undertaking from the first, and its profits have increased 
rather than lessened since the railway was placed side by side, to run the 
same distances, and to and from the same places. The canal is admirably 
kcj)t, its banks are in the best possible order, and the traffic-boats are neat 
as well as convenient, although so often laden with coal. 

The ascent of the hill begins immediately after we leave the canal. 
Wo soon reached the far-famed Logan Stone : it is strictly one of those 
that 

** The slightest touch alone sots moving 

for the hand of a child can make it vibrate. Very near it, we were 

startled at the sight of a Druidic temple — a series of stones regularly 

]»laced, with an inner and an outer circle, and a })lace of sacrifice witliiii. 

’ • 

It was, liowever, easy to see that this was a modern creation : it is the 
work of an enthusiastic gentleman of the neighbourhood, but is by no 
means without plan or juirposo ; for ancient authorities have been 
scrupulously studied and followed, and-we have no doubt of its being an 
accurate copy of that which was tliere two thousand vears (igo; for 
certainly the Druids assembled on this height, and here held their solemn 
rites.* 

* Near to this Druidic circle stands a huge upright stone, to commemorate the ** virtues and abili- 

ties'* of some one whose name an envious hand has obliterated, lie tras, it appears, overseer of the 
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From this elevated plain we looked down upon the busy valley, 
following, first, the course of a brawling rivulet, that, rushing over stones 
of all shapes and sizes, carries its contribution to the Taff — the 'J'aff that 
here wanders at its own sweet will but presently to be in a thousand 
ways distorted into all possible shapes that can aid the miner, the machi- 
nist, and the labourer, and lessen toil. 



TIM- FOU; SI U.ON WOttKS. 


There are three large manufactories in this valley : that of Messrs. 
Crawshay, of tin and iron ; that of Messrs. Fothergill, of iron rails ; and 


adjacent works : to quote his epitaph, “ after managln the chalnwork on tny right side for the space of 
21 years, much to the benefit of all mankind, I died, and was buried herein, 1840, aged CO.** The works 
are the chain-works to the right of the liill.-on which this singular record stands. There Is nd doubt, 
however, that the plain on the suminic of this hill was the burial-place of the ancientt princes of Wales. 
Rudely formed coffins ofktone slabs arc found hero, and there are several mounds wtilch clearly indi- 
cate such graves underneath the sod. 
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that of Messrs. Brown, Lennox & Go., of chain cable. The iron-works 
of Messrs. Fothergill is introduced into the artist’s sketch. The popu- 
lation of Newbridge has increased, within thirty years, from 1,000 to 
10,000 ; while that of Aberdare, from which come so many loads of coal 
througli this valley, is now 23,000 ; less than twenty years ago, it was 
but a few hundred. A branch railway from Newbridge leads through 
the Rhondda Valley to Cwmraerbren, twelves miles. At the head of 
the Glamorganshire Canal and the Taff Vale Railway is the ancient, 
pojmlous, and flourishing town of Merthyr Tydvil. 

We look firbt to the right, beyond the town of Newbridge ; the eye, 
refreshed, rests upon a tree-clad hill, that rises high and steep above the 
river and the dell we have so lately \'isited. 

Turning to the left, how different is the scene I The evening is 
closing in, but the hours of labour are not yet over. The three busy 
mills, all at work, are within ken. The sights ahd sounds are not those 
of natifre ; very opposites are they to those the poet loves. The ^>reeze 
comes laden with vapour you do not wish to breathe ; no song of bird is 
there in wood or from heather ; the sounds you hear are those of toil ; 
but it is toil accumulative and remunerative, and, therefore, comforting 
and cheering. 

From this relic of a remote age, and a vanished superstition, 
where the old Britons worshipped, and whence they looked down on 
their thed altogether lovely valley, surrounded by hills through which 
runs the rapid Taff, we gaze over a scene that markedly illustrates the 
altered character of the kingdom. The dale is now full of habitations ; 
the perpetual ding-dong of the hammer from enormous foundries — one 
of rails, the other of anchors, destined to aid millions in passing land and 
sea — roaches the ear ; now and then, these ding-dongs are mingled with 
the slirill whistle of the railway, or the growl of the not distant train. 
The eye takes in the blazes of tall chimneys, 2 )ouring oiU fire, \yhile the 
smoke rises above them, first in a narrow black line, then spreading out 
into a broad sheet, and literally and perceptibly mingling with the clouds 
above the m«untain-top. 

That line of dark, moving masses, like a huge following of sepulchral 
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hearses — that is the train of coal-waggons, with their contributions to 
recruit tliese flames ; that puff of clear white vapour is the steam that 
gniilos them. How green are the meadows beneath us ! for every now 
and tlien tliese fields are covered with water. Thickly jammed together 
seem tlie dwellings that house the artizans — of whom many thousands 
are busy here, giving to England her true jewels — iron and coal. That 
1 mg and pictures4ue viaduct is for the Works alone; they convey the 
wronglit produce to the adjacent canal. There is another sound — it is 
the blast from yonder quarry, hidden from view by intervening trees ; 
there the iron king is yielding up his treasures, at the bidding of stalwart 
mountaineers. 

We descend the hill by anadier and more rugged pathway, again 
cross the fiiiry bridge, and are made comfortable at one of the neatest 
and best ordered of hotels, having in prospect that always pleasant sight 
— a bookseller’s shop.* We may borrow a passage, peculiarly applicable 
to thi^district, from a writer to whom these singular localities ai^ much 
indebted :f — The mountains and retreats of Glamorganshire are studded 
u'ith tumuli, cairns, and other remains of another age and religion ; and 
how much did our forcfiithers, true to their name — Celtiaid — love the 
wilds of the mountain, the recesses of their Cromydd, and the shades of 
their woods. It was from these circles the honry Druid expounded the 
law; the bard, Cadeirwl, adjudicated ; the judges dispensed justice, the 
saints worshij>peil, and the chieftains from the tombs of the ancient did 
here stimulate their descendants to acts of lieroisra in defence of tlieir 
independence. The barrow served also the purpose of a tomb, of a 
speculum, of a fortress, and of a temple. And how dreary, and melan- 
choly, and contemplative are tliesc ‘ Carneddan * of our wild slopes, and 
the dark, shady retreats of our valleys ! TJie warrior or the bard fell, 


* At Xowhridgc especially noticed that nearly all the inhabitants had names varying little from 
one name. It was almost amusing to read the continual recurronco of Ttiomas Evans, Evans Thomas, 
John Thomas, Thomas John, and so forth. “ It was a remarkable usage of the Welsh, derived from 
high antiquity, for the son to take the Christian name of the father for his own surname.*V( Arch- 
deacon Coxe.) Many heads of families took the names of their own houses, estate^, pr places; but tbc 
former mode was the most general. Thus, a roan named John, whose father’s name was William, 
would be John William, and his son William John, 
t “ Sllnriana,” by David Lloyd Isaacs. 
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aiul the cairn arose upon his grave to point out his resting-place for ever. 
The mist enshrouds it, the wind i)lays its requiem over it, the unearthly 
roars, and moans, and music of the elements have acted like a charm upon 
the manes of the Celtic dead, so as to rivet them to their mountains ; and 
this will explain the theory of the ‘Tyhvytli Teg,’ of the ‘Gwyllion 
Gelltydd,* and ‘the Naiades of the Streams/ ” 

This immediate neighbourhood, however, in which enormous wealth 
is gathered, is not to be taken as illustrative of the landscape beauty of 
Taff Valley ; nor does the river, here applied to so many uses, at all 
example its rapid and turbulent, but clear and bountiful course. The 
valley, we re[)cat, is very charming, wherever intervening hills or woods 
act as screens to mines and factories; and this advantage is obtained 
frequently, even when but a short distance from busy Works. Hill and 
dale, rock and stream, are everywhere ; green meadows, through which 
run musical rivulets, and sometimes grand and extensive falls : these arc 
among The attractions, but only some of them, that give dcligh^o the 
tourist in the Vale of the Taff. 

It is not, however, as the tourist will readily imagine, while traversing 
a country by railroad, or, indeed, along broad highways, that its beauties 
and peculiarities can be seen and estimated. This is especially true of 
iSouth "Wales, 'where so many hills and dales are away from beaten tracks 
— where so many brawling rivers arc comparatively hidden from the eye 
until they reach valleys or harbours where they may be made available 
for purposes of manufacture and commerce, with many of the 
Norman castles, and nearly all the more ancient remains ; they must be 
sought for to be found. Some of the most remarkable are in out-of-tlie- 
Way places, where the “business traveller” never goes — among thick 
woods, uiion high steeps, or on grass-covered plains ; but the antiquary 
will be amply repaid for the toil of inquiry, and the lover of nature be 
largely recompensed, any day, or even hour, that deviaticxii froiup^amain 
road” procures acquaintance with the marvels or the ’beauties so abun- 
dantly scattered over all pArts of the country. To some of these we may 
be able to actord justice, but it is apart from the limited plan of our book 
to do more than direct attention to them, with a view to induce tourists 
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who have seen niuch of other parts of the kingdom to believe that in 
South Wales tliere is a \ast fund of interest — a mine of instruction and 
doliglit hitherto otunparatively unexplored. 

'J'he South Wales IIailway may convey us to a large proportion of 
them, but we must leave the train whenever we desire sources — such as 
we CDiitinually find — of intense enjoyment in this interesting country. 

liCt us close our day’s excursion by revisiting “ the Eye Well,” to 
which wo have briefly alluded as one of the peculiarities of the famous 
river in this immediate locality, 'i'he relation of an incident that chanced 
us here will not we hope, weary the reader, 

A writer in the “Archaeological Cambrcnsis” has these observations 
on holy wells in A Vales : — 

“ ]Many a parish in Wales can boast of its sacred well, bearing 
generally, if not always, the name of the saint by whom the church was 
founded, or to whom it was afterwards dedicated. In a credulous age, 
these %*ells wore supi)osed to be endued with some supernatural Sflicacy, 
and indeed a few of them are still regardcij by the ignorant populace 
with feelings (»f no ordinary awe. Trobably the origin of this supersti- 
tion may be dated in times anterior to the Cliristian era, for, as we arc 
aware, rivers and fountains entered deeply into the Druidical economy, 
in couserpience, no doubt, of some traditionary reminiscence of the deluge, 
— that great event wliich destroyed and kej>t alive. 8o far was venera- 
tion for them carried, that in Gaul it degenerated into rank idolatry, for 
divine honours were actually paid to Onvana or Divona, as the goddess 
who presided over the waters : — , • 

* Dlvona, Cultarum lingua fuu» addlte dtvis.' , 

And thougli indigenous Druidism never tolerated polytheism, yet w'e are 
assured by Gildas, that the worship of rivers and mountains was not 
unknowfi everf in Britain. 

“ The British missionaries, whilst engaged in the work of evangelizing 
the country, w^ere careful to do as little violence as possible to aheient 
prejudices. Their aim was to hallow^ them, by clothing them with Chris- 
tianity. Hence, as we are informed, they continued to perform divine 
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service within the old circles, and chose the future ministers exclusively 
out of the Lardic College. It is not unreasonable to 8upi)0se, therefore, 
that they also aj>propriated for the church the Druidical wells, by selecting 
them as ‘ the lavers of regeneration ; * and thus exhibited vividly to the 
minds of flic pcoidc the great truth, that the diluvian types received 
their fulfilment in Christian baptism. 

“But whether such an ajipropriation existed or not, we can well 
imagine that the jirimitive saints of Britain w^ould consecrate particular 
wells or streams for the ]mr poses of baptism, before the erection of parish 
churches. The people 'would naturally think that thc.se cured bodily 
ailments, and resort to them accordingly.** 

Several of these wells retained, until a comparatively recent period, the 
old superstitions attached to them in early times, and jicrhaps some retain 
them still. Of one it is recorded that, “ The patient must repair to the 
well after sunset, and wash himself in it ; then, having made an offering 
into it 8 f fourpence, he must walk round it three times, and thric^ecitc 
* the Lord’s jirayer. If he is of the male sex, he offers a cock ; if a 
woman, a hen. The bird is conveyed in a basket, first round the w'ell, 
then round the church, when the rite of repeating the Pater Xoster is 
again performed. It is necessary that the patient should afterwards 
enter the church, creep under the altar, and, making the Bible his pillow, 
and the communion cloth his coverlet, there remain until the break of 
day. Then, having made a further offering of sixpence, and leaving 
the cock or hen, as the case may be, he is at liberty to depart. Should 
the bird die, it is supposed that the .disease has been transferred to 
it, and the man or woman conae(j[uently cured.’* , 

In Ireland— where superstition has, perhaps, greater charms than in 
any other country — such Wells would be called “ Holy.” The earnest- 
ness, the vivacity, the impulsive poetry of Irish nature creates mysteries ; 
while, veneration is ever active to elevate into the supirnatulral what 
it cannot comprehend. In the Scotch, and, perhaps, in the Welsh 
character, there is even now, despite all education, the same tendency — 
with a differJnee : they do not parade their belief in the holy water of 
holy wells, by public pilgrimages, at particular times, to the “ blessed 
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well ” of a t6t Kevin/' or a ** 8t. Catherine/’ biit go alone, or in small 
groups, to partake of the healing waters. However intense their belief, 
they do not parade, or even defend it. We visited in Wales several wells 
which, in Ireland, would be “ holy/* or “ blessetl and, among others, 
some that are called “ eye wells,** as they are believed to cure ull diseases 
of the eye, even blindness ; and we have hoard from persons, whose words 
may be relied on, tliat in certain affections of that delicate organ, the 
water of the “ eye wells ’* has been of great benefit. How much the 
imagination may have to do with this, we do not ])retend to say ; but at 
all events these “eye wells** retain their popularity, and are likely 
to do so. 

To the eye well, close to Pont-y-Pridd, we desire to conduct Ci.r 
readers. The artist has pictured it. In Welsh it is called Ffynon Gelly- 
dawel, “ eye well :** the vicinity is rich jn the tangled beauty of uncared- 
for wood, and unguided water : nature did what seemed best and most 
beautii’d to herself, and enveloped the “ eye well ’* in the mysferics of 
silence and shadows. The i)ath that led to it was tangled and intricate, * 
every busli liad its bird, and the soft black eyes of the rabbit, or the 
bristles of the retreating hedgehog, fre<piently beguiled us from con- 
templation of the cx(pii.dte foliage, combining every degree of tint, from 
the tenderest green to tlie dark hues of the oak and fir. Some pious, 
believing people, of bygone years, had protected the source of the well 
by a rude fortification of stone, and it is also partially covered at the t(jj», 
which preserves the water from falling leaves, that would certainly render 
it impure ; but the water will liaye* its way — not all the guardianship of 
slate and stone can restjain its will to outflow and overflow : thus kee})ing 
up its independence, and disdaining human care, it oozes forth in little 
trickling rills, and 'falls into musical eddies, murmuring its pretty per- 
versity to grey staliding-up stones, and twinkling in mimic cascades 
round a 'tuft o^ rushes, and over the twisted roots of a gnarled tree. The 
peasants seem to associate the idea of sunrise with its healing qualities, 
and the greater number of those who visit the “ eye well/* approach it 
during the grey mists of morning. 

A pastoral people always attribute virtues to the dews of morning t 
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tlius May -dew” is considered a beautifier of the complexion ; the dew 
shaken from off the flowers of a bed of camomile is said to cure con- 
sTimption ; Midsummer dew, shaken from the leaves of a shamrock, on 
the brow of a new-born babe, will make it brave ; and the dew of a white 
June rose will endow a now-born girl with beauty, if sprinkled over her 
little faeo before sunrise. 

We were — we almost shame to say it — unable to visit the “ eye well” 
before sunrise : the god of day” was much too early up for us. He was 



THR EYS WELL. 


also too early for a little blind maiden, who was led to the well regularly 
by a young girl, moved to rise at dawn by pity for a calamity that was 
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all but hopeless. The little sufferer was singularly delicate and graceful, 
with a wealth of pale golden hair, parted over a clear, fair brow. She 
had been brought to the neighbourhood by a charitable lady, who had as 
much faith in the eye well'* as if she had been born a peasant. Wlicn 
open, the child's eyes had a weak appearance, but her guide insisted that 
slie should ‘‘shut them fast” when she neared the well, and open and 
close them rapidly while near the water. There was something very 
touching in the devotion of the elder to the younger girl : she was but a 
farm-servant in the cottage where the child was lodged, doing field-work 
more like a Ba\arian than an English maid— herding cows, and sheep, 
and pigs, and children ; and yet jistir before the lark met the morning, in 
the hope of getting her little friend to the healing waters before sunrise. 

One evening late we met her bending beneath the weight of a heavy 
bundle, and dragging a couple of poles much longer than herself. Where 
was she going ? 

Sfie bobbed and curtsied, and, disengaging herself from her burden, 
still heaving and panting from its weight, she confessed that, finding 
^faddy’s eyes were no better, and that she could not wake in the morn- 
ing (slie was such a dreadful sleeper) in time to get to the well before 
sunrise, she had prevailed on “ the mistress” to let her make a tent close 
to the well, “just at ^lidsummer, when the water was strongest;” and 
she would watch ^laddy there all night, so that she shcmld have the full 
strengtli of the water, while tlie first sunbeam was in it. Mistress 
thought it would be a great chance for Sfaddy, and, sitting up all night, 
she would “ by certain he early,, and get back to the farm in good time 
for the cows.” , 

We asked her how she could do without sleep, after her hard day’s 
work ? 

Her great round eyes deepened and darkened, and, doubting if she had 
heard <yi\r quicstion correctly, she inquired — “ What d’ye please to say ?” 

“ How can you, who work so hard, do without sleep?” 

“ Eh, sure, it’s for Maddy ; I shan’t feel the want. Wc shall .be like 
two birds in a nest, down there. Maddy will sleep with ht.*r head on my 
lap, and my arms round her, all the night, as sweet as in a blanket bed ; 
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and the pale pink and yellow clouds that I can see over the scrub will 
tell me when the sun’s coming. 1*11 get her head over the well all in 
good time, so that it and the first sunbeam will go in together. must 
do it for three mornings running, and then stop three, and then do it 
three mornings again, if — ” she paused, and great girl though she was, 
she put her fingers in her mouth, and a shade of pain and perplexity 
clouded her bright, homely face ; at last she said, “ I’d like to make up 
my mind she must get her sight, because, if she don’t, she’ll be sent to an 
asylum, and never hear the song of a bird, or smell a cowslip again. An’ 
she’s such a loving little thing, and can tell all the flo-^/ers, and a heap 
about them, by the touch. I’d have double strength to my work if 
mistress would let me tend her always. But I’m sure she’ll get well.” 

** And you are not afraid, you two children, to stay all night by the 
eye well?” 

Afeerd,” she replied, ‘Svhat of? Sure God takes double care of 
the blin^l. Afeerd,” she said again, while resuming her burden sKId her 
pules, ** two little maids afeerd beside the eye well, an’ God looking down 
on ’em I” 

Our return to Cardiff from Newbridge is by another route, and, if 
we please, by another railway, to visit the old Castle of CAEnriiiLLY, 
distant about seven miles north of Cardiff. “ Caerphilly is by very much 
the most extensive castle in Wales, and is reputed to cover with its out- 
works and*earth works about 30 acres.” It may not boast the architectural 
decorations of Caernarvon, the commanding position of Conway, nor the 
])icturcsque beauty of Raglan : “ it is simply a ruin of great extent, and 
l)ossesRing that sort of rugged sublimity which Jis inseparable from an 
asemblage of lofty walls and massive and partially overthrown towers, 
neither bosomed in woods nor mantled to any extent ^’^ith ivy.” * It was 
the great border fortress, standing on the debatable ground between 
England and Wales, which was so long contested by both pations, under 


• “ The castlo ie placed In the midst of a valley, open on the east towaids the Rliymmy, and di\ided 

from the valley of the TniT by the mountain ridge of Myndd Mayo.” A small river, the Naiit Glcdr, 
tlows underneath the castle walls. 


H H 
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the title of the ]Marchca/’ These Lords Marches were sovereigns in 
their districts. They had their parliaments, their courts of justice, and 
their otlicr oflicos executive and jurisprudential, in which they, and not 
the King of England, were supreme. They exercised jura regalia, and 
did not hold of the crown, but per gladiurn, as their term was. They 
were generally, for the greater safety, in close alliance with the King of 
England, but were not his subjects. With respect to their baronies and 



CAKUPniLLY : DISTANT VIEW, 


estates in England they were, however, to all intents and purposes 
subjects.* ‘‘ lluge Caerphilly ” is situate in a wide -spreading vale, 
“ bounded by mountains of very moderate height and gentle ascent it 
is, according to Leland, settc among marishes, wher be ruinous \N;,aullcs 
of a wonderful thickness and Camden, speaking of it,* says, it is 
probably the noblest ruin of ancient architecture in Britain.” 
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“ Tlio mellow lints 

That Time's slow pencil lays from year to year 
Upon the ancient towers, spread o’er the wreck 
A grateful gloom.” 


It was dismantled in 12l!ll)y Uliys Vychan, rebuilt by John de Braosc 
in 1221, and enlarged and strengthened by Ralph Mortimer and Hugh 
Spencer the younger, “whose immense wealth was adecpiate to the under- 



CAGBPUILLT : TQB SEEP AND LEAMNQ TOWER. • 


taking.” But there is little doubt that the Britons occupied the site ; that 
a Norman fortalice was here earlier than the lime of De Braose ; and 
that a monastery here existed, dedicated to St. Cenydd (whence its 
original naiup, Senghenitli), which was burnt by the Saxons, a.d. 831. 
The Spencers — the favourites of Edward II. — maintained it for a long 
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time against llogcr IMortimor ; and, on its fall, King Edward II., then 
sheltered within its walls, is said to have escaped in the disguise of a 
peasant, and to have hired himself as a cowherd at a farm about twenty 
miles distant, '‘still known by that event.” Malkin states that the king 
thus escaped and thus disguised, obtained employment from* a farmer, 
who, “finding him but an awkward and ignorant fellow, soon dismissed 
him.” It seems to have been a place where its rapacious lords, the 
JSpencers, amassed everything they could possibly get by plundering their 
vassals, or tenants, and its iidiabitants in general. From this circumstance 
arose the 'Welsh, proverb, “It is gone to Caerphilly” — signifying that a 
thing is irrecoverably lost. The old ruin is now the property, by 
marriage, of the ^larquis of Lute. 

The history of Caerphilly has been ably written by the accomplished 
antiquary, George T. Clark, Esq. It is, however, less interesting than 
that of many other Welsh fortresses, its “ battles, sieges, fortunes,” having 
been H^ither many nor remarkable. The most striking featuref of the 
grand and extensive ruin is “ the leaning tower,” which the artist lias 
pictured in his sketch.* There can be little doubt that it is the ruin 
which the Laureate pictures in his “ Idylls of the King for, as we have 
elsewhere observed, he was some time a resident in the vicinity, and in 
this immediate neighbourhood the scene of his poem is laid : — 

“ All was ruinous : • 

Here stood a shattered archway, plumed with fern; 

And here has fallen a great part of a tower, 

Wh'ile, like a crag that tumbles from the clUT, 

And, like a crag, was gry with aiiding flowers.'* 


* The south-east tower, which “ leans ” eleven feet from its perpendicular, has retained this sin- 
gular position during sevci^il centuries; ** the evident strength of the ceiueiit is the means of keeping 
it together.'* The breach is thus accounted for by Malkin :—During one of its sieges, when the castle 
was in pf^ssession of the .Spencers, and the besiegers were commanded by Roger Mortimer, In one of 
the towers every apartment was crammed full of salt; under this toaer was a furnace for smelting 
iron, hot masses of^which had been tlirown by engines on the besiegers, who, wlien they had got pos- 
session c f the castle, let out the fused iron from the furnace, and tlirea water on it : this occasiimed a 
mo||^ dreadful explosion, that rent llie tower in two, and destroyed the salt.'* It is more probable," 
according to another authority, “ that the besiegers, after the capture, undermined the towcl^ placing 

under it supports of timber, which they set on fire. In the act of falling, a liugOcmass of stone was 
thrown upon the lase of '^the tower, which thereby was kept standing. The corrcsiiondliig tower is 
totally destroyed.** 
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It was a most dec 2 >ly interesting day that which w’e spent among tlicse 
enormous ruins, guided by one to whom every stone was familiar, and who 
loves the old place as a dear and long-cherished friend : * from him we 
heard somo^ of its legends — that of the oireen Lady, who is seen now and 
then flitting among the broken ramparts — a kind of banshee, whose 
mournful wail is heard occasionally above the stream that still runs over 
the foundations of the inner moat. 

Very beautiful are the views from any of the adjacent heights — that 
from Thornhill” especially so : a rich valley immediately underneath, 
through which winds the bounding Taff ; Cardiff fully dii^played ; and, in 
the distance, the famous islands, the Holms, and the dim outlines of the 
coast of Devonshire. Few drives in the kingdom are, indeed, more pro- 
ductive of scenic beauty ; while here we are entirely free from the smoke 
tliat defaces both the hills and valleys now behind us ; while further to 
tlic right, tlianks to the ** mountain ridge of Mynydd Mayo,” the old 
castle of Caerphilly also is oj)en to the pure air of heaven. ^ 

We are again at Cardiff, and again in the carriage of the South ^yale8 
Railway. We pass the stations at Ely, St. Fagan’s, Peterston, Lantris- 
sant, and Pencoed, and alight at Bridgend, in order to make an excursion 
to a district that yields to no other of the Principality in the grand and 
beautiful of scenery, or in singular and interesting relics of the olden time. 

Between Cardiff and Llantrissant the narrow river Ely is crossed by 
railway biidges no few’cr than sixteen times. St. Fagan was one of the 
earliest missionaries sent from Rome to Britain, the date of his visit being, 
it is said, as early as a. d. 180. He “ came in the train of St. Lucius, 
having been deputed by Pope Eleutherius to .administer baptism to the 
Cymry.”*|- A few lines of an old Welsh bard, concerning this saint, bear 
a beautiful moral : — • 

** Diilst thou hear the saying of Fagan, 

When he had prodneed his argument : 

Where God Is silent, il is nnt wise to speak I ’* 

If • 

• At Waunwaelod, not far from Caerphilly, was born the Rev. David WllUam<, the founder oL Uie 
Litenirjf Fund. ^ 

t “ Tlie dedication of this church to Christian worsh’p Is much more ancient than that of Llandaif, 
according to the accounts both of English and ^Velsh writers, none of whom place the arrival of this 
missionary later than the second century Archdkacon Coxk. 




tlic next harvest, there were only woracn to mow tlic hay and reap the 
corn/’* Laiigharne escaped to the Castle of Pembroke, where, after 


^ “ Subsequent to the battle of St. Fagan’s, the following incident occurred Sir E. StraiJllng, of 
St. Donat’s, and his kinsman, Sir B. Ciirnc, of Osmand’s Ash, 'alias Little Nash, took vlgortfUs parfo 
in this li;;hte, conimandii]||g atwixt them four thousand men, fed and cluathed by ilKsmsclvcs at their 
own proper cost. The latter was well-nigh falling a sacrifice to the hatred of his countric men to the 
Saxon tongue, for returning towards his home after ye close of yo battel, fatigued and sore wounded, 
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enduring a long siege, conducted in part by Cromwell in person, he, 
together with his garrison, was compelled to surrender at discretion. 

. Llantrissant — ‘4he church of three saints” — is a very ancient 
town ; we obtain a view of it on the side of a hill, as we flit by the small 
station. 

To the right of the line, just as we reach the station at Bridgend, we 
see, among trees, the Church and Castle of Coity : they will amply repay 
a visit of the tourist. Of the castle, the remains are not extensive ;* it 
was built on the lands allotted to Pain Turberville. Sir Bichard, the 
ninth in descent from Turberville, who was called “ Le Diable,” had no 
male issue. It came into the possession of the Wyndhams, and thence 
into that of the Dunraven family, by marriage to the last heiress of the 
Wyndhams. “ The church,” according to Mr. Freeman, ** is an excellent 
one, and in fair preservation ; but few of the windows have been robbed 
of tracery, nor has any special devastation of any kind been perpetrated. 

0 


the lirfdgo over yo Taffc being broken down, bo demanded of a Welshman (speaking in the Englisli 
tongue), where most safely he could fordo across the stream ; the latter directly replied, keep stralglit 
(»n, for that is the shortest and best way to thy home. Sir Edward, not suspecting any artifice, went 
ahead to the river Ijaiik, but, before entering the stream, addressed a few words of direction and ad\icc 
to his soldiers, in the Welsh language. His former guide, seeing that lie was not an English knight, 
directly called out to him not to enter tlie river in that place, as there was a most dangerous wltirlpool 
in that locality, and disclosed that he had purposely advised him tlierc to crosse, in ye hope that he 
might there lose his life ; but, finding he was a true Cambrian, he hastened to prcvetil Ms fulfilling his 
first directions* TIius did he escape certain death.” 

* The following romantic incblent, in connection with Coity, is narrated by Sir Edward Mansol : — 
“ After cievdn of the knights had been endotved with ttie lands for tiicir service, Fain Turberville asked 
Fitzliainon where was liis share ? To which Sir Robert answered, * Here are men, and here arc anus ; 
go get it whore yon can.’ So Pain Turberville, with the men, went to the Coity, and sent to Morgan, 
tlio Welsh lord, a messenger to ask if he would yield u|i ihe castle. Upon tills, Morgan brought out 
his daughter Sara in his hand, and, pa<«sing through the army, willi his swoid iu liis right hand, caino 
to Fain Turberville, and told Mm if lie would marry li’s dauglitcr, and so come like an honest man into 
his castle, that he would yield it to him quickly ; * and if not,’ said he, * let not the blood of any of our 
men be lost, but let this sword and arm of mine, and tliosc of yours, docidb who shall call this castle 
his own.' Upon this Fain Turberville drew' his sword, and took it by the blade in Ids left liaiid, and 
gave it to Morgan, and with his riglit iiand embraced the dauglitcr ; and after settling every matter to 
tiie liking of both sides, ho went witli her to cliurcii and married licr, and so came to the lonlship by 
true riglit of possession ; and, being so counselled by Morgan, kept in his castle t%’o tiiou^and of the 
best of his Welsh soldiers. Upon account of his getting iiosscssion by marriage, Fain would never 
pay tlio noble that was duo to tlic chief lord every year, to Sir Robert, but chose to pay it to Car^oc 
ap Jesting as the person ho owned os cliief lord of Glamorgan. This caused hot disputes about it; out 
Fain, with the licli^of his wife’s brothers, got the better, till, in some years after that, it was settled 
Uiat all (he lords should hold of the selgnory, which was made up of the whofe number of the lords in 
junction together,” , 
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the bo;)K or south wai.es, 


It liaa but little ornamental iletail, but its picturesque ontliuo, and its fine 
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Welsh church, exhibiting the local, half military type on a larger scale, 
and wrought with more finished workmanship, it ranks especially high ” 

• An hour’s delay at Bridgend will suffice to exhibit all the “ lions ” of 
the town. , The church, dedicated to St. Illtyd, surmounts a hill, and is, 
therefore,’ in view from far-off distances. The river Ogmore runs through 
the town, dividing it into two townships — Oldcastlft and Newcastle ; of 



BRIOOrND CBCRCB. 


tlic old castle there are no remains ; of the new castle the/e yet exist the 
outer walls, in which there is a doorway of singular form, and of very 
beaiUiful ornamentation. • The old was beside the river, the new was 
built on rising ground ; and it is probable the old was abandoned and left 
to decay, as a consequence of frequent inundations. 
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Bridgend is, however, “on the way**. to scenery of a magnificent 
character, and to ancient castles, picturesque churches, and venerable 
abbeys, that vie with any to be found in South Wales. We ask tlio^ 
tourist, therefore, to pass a day or two here, in order to make excursions 
that will be largely and amply recompensed. He will liave a choice of 
roads, and may, if he please, greatly extend a journey which, in onr 
details, we shall limit to a day. 

We drive a mile or two, and first visit the old Priory and remarkable 
Church of Ewenny, leaving to the right Ogmore Castle, under the broken 
walls of which i\e rivers Ogmore and Ewenny unite. Of the priory but 
little remains ; the church has a central tower, of “ enormously massive 
proportions,’* and is sustained b}^ huge buttresses, by whicli it is “ much 
disfigured.’* They are, however, clad with ivy, which considerably 
lessens their disagreeable effect.* 

, The priory and abbey of Ewenny were given by the crown to the 
cclebrat^ji commissioner for the suppression of the greater andT lessor 
monasteries. Sir Edward Came, D.C.L., the ambassador to Rome in the 
affair of King Henry VlII.’s marriage. There are several monuments 
in the nave of the abbey to members of the Came family. From thi.s 
family it came by marriage to the Turbcrvilles, who still possess the 
property. 

The old monks knew how to select pleasant places: a clear stream 
glides gently by these old buildings, and the salmon and “sewen” are 
still abundant ; green meadows , thick woods, and fruitful orchards are 
still the characteristics of this fertile district, and nature seems to revel 
here as she did six centuries ago. 

But our object is to visit the wild sea- coast : we make our way 
tlirongh old-world villages, over unjdoughed commons, along elevated 
slopes, with many attractive objects to delay our progress, and arrive at 
tlie modep dwelling, built over the ruins of tlie ancient Castle of Dun- 


• “ The Priory Church of Ewenny Is an exaroiilc of pure J^:orman work ; perhaa^ the best speci- 
men of a fortified ecclesiastical building, the union of castle and monastery in the same structure."— 

Fkkbxav. 
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raven. Here we rest awhile, for it is no common edifice that claims our 
notice: it is now one of the seats of Lord Dnnraven; but here, long 
before the Romans had mastered Britain, princes had their royal resi- 
dence, ancj hence issued laws for the government of a brave, resolute, 
and free people. 

The castle stands on a small peninsula jutting into tlie Bristol 
Channel ; the adjacent cliffs are exceedingly grand ; nature has enriched 
the shore with many graceful bays, and a pretty bathing village — 



TUB N\sa CLIFFS. 

Soutliorndown — surmounts a neighbouring hill. Not far ojff arc the 
famous Nash Cliffs,* an engraving of which may servi^to convey an 


• This should be spelt Aass, froiniho Latin nasas, a nose. In W’clsh the word is “ Tras/’ which 
&I^nifies a beakt or promontory • The proper name is ihmk Nass, in contradistinction to Great Nass, 
or, as it is now«aUeil, Aos/i Manor. On these lofty clilVs stand the well-known Nass Lighthouses 
'\hich were erected by the Board of the Trinity House after the dreadful wreck of the Fn^ic steamer, 
III 1«32, when nearly sixty souls were lost, not one escaping to tell the talc. 
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idea of the leading characteristics of the district. It is full of sea-caves, 
one of the most singular of which is said to bo immediately under tlie 
castle. The state of the tide did not permit our examination of it; but 
it is described as “ a passage worn through a projecting stack of rocks, 
in a direction parallel to the shore. Something like a kind of rude 
piazza, large masses of rock representing the columns, support the roof ; 
one entrance faces the east, but the grand opening is towards the 
south, which exhibits a most noble and solemn appearance.” Another 
of these caves is called the “ wind-hole ; ” ** there are some narrow 
fissures to the iVjinc above, through one of which a current blows that 
will often carry away a hat placed over it.” Another is ‘‘the Fairy 
Cave,” so called “ from the various and grotesque. shapes which the petri- 
factions assume.” These caves can only be visited with safety at the ebb 
of spring tides. i 

The ancient name of Dunraven is “Dyndryvan” — the triangular 
fortress-v-ft name which indicates the nature of its situation. It must 
have been “ a place of considerable strength and secure defence against 
the rude tactics of ancient and barbarian warfare,” defended on two sides 
by sea-rocks, and on the other by moats, entrenchments, and other 
devices to keep out a foe. It is said, by “ our oldest and most authentic 
historians,” to have been one of tlie residences of the princes or kings 
of Siluria — “ a little kingdom which consisted of the present counties of 
Hereford, part of Gloucestershire, Monmouthshire, Glamorganshire, part 
of Carmarthenshire, which lies east of the Towy, and Brecknockshire 
it was “ the fierce Silures” who so long and so bravely kept tlie Homan 
legions at bay, and of wjiom heroic Caractacus was the chief.* 


* He was the second son of Brcnnus, king of tlic Silures, and so greatly distinguished hlfflscif by 
his bravery, magnanimity, and prudence, that he was unanimously elected “ Catteyrn,” or war-king— 
for such is tlie lltcra^ meaning of this title, which was always given by the ancient Itrltons to him who 
was entrusted with the chief command of the federal array of Britain. During nine years ho success- 
fully withstood all the attacks of the Roman armies, and defe.ated them in upwards of seventy battles. 
At length he was betrayed into their hands by Aregwedd, a ]>rincoss or queen of a neighbouring states 
who had entreated his aid against the common enemy. Upon being brought In chains before the 

em[ieror, he was offered Jlfe and freedom, on condition that lie would enter Into aillanceF^rith tlie Komans, 
and marry the Princess Aregwedd. His answer was, that he would gladly bo the friend of Rome, but 
not its vassal ; but with respect to the Princess Aregwedd, ** he would never consent to be anything to 
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There is little doubt that in the fortress of Dyndryvan Caractacus 
held his court; for, on tlie death of his father (and his uncle, Manawyden, 
leaving relinquished his claim to the throne — ‘‘though it was his of 
right, according to the true principle of the sovereignty ” — in favour 
of one “ so much superior to himself”), the civil sovereignty and war 
sovereignty were united in the person of a sage and soldier, so eminently 
qualified to uphold the glory, and maintain the independence, of his 
subjects. The Welsh are naturally proud of a ruler, whose renown has 
endured for seventeen centuries, and to whom history refers in all her 
records, as the model of a “patriot, hero, king.”* It -is, therefore, no 
common ground we tread, when we vi^it the Castle of Dunraven, and 
examine the few remains of thick walls, built by the Normans, above 
foundations which the Britons raised. 

The rocky headland on which the castle stands is called “ Witches’ 
Point:” why wo were unable to ascertain. An old watch-tower, 
modernfzcd into a pretty view -house, stands on the verge of an adjacent 
cliff. The land here slopes upward ; and along these high lands, it is 
said, in times happily gone by, the wreckers placed false lights to lure 
unhappy mariners upon the merciless rocks underneath. There is a 
tradition, indeed, that a later Lord of Dunraven, “ one Walter Vaughan,” 
having lost by extravagance his paternal estates, throve by this wicked 
practice, until Providence returned the poisoned chalice to his own lips 
— his two children having perished close beside the home they had left 
as merchant voyagers, their own father’s hand having guided the light 
that wiled their vessel among the breakers. 

We proceed by an inland route — for the rygged coast affords no 
roadway — to visit the Castle of St. Donat’s, one of the few ancient castles 
of the Principality that contains inhabitants. And tliis is very ancient; 


her but her executioner.” IIU removal to Rome, his renowned spcecli to the Emperor Claudius, and 
Ills subs^uciit release from captivitys arc matters with which every reader of history is acquainted, 
lie returned, a convert to Christianity, accom}mnied by St. llltyd and other saints, and ** these were 
the first that IntrSduced into Britain faith in Christ.” 

* Those statements are given on the authority of. Edward W'ilHams, who compiled his 

history from authentic MSS. In the Welsh language, and published it In the Cambrian Journal. 
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with much within ami without to interest not only the tourist, but tlio 
antiquary and the historian. Unhappily for thcn\ all, however, the 
venerable relic of a long past age is occupied, as renters, by two old 
ladies, who, aided by a couple of dogs nearly as old, steadily refuse 
ingress to every i)art of the* building within the gates. It lias a grand 
eftect from any of the neighbouring heig)\ts ; seeming a prodigious pile 
of several styles and epochs. 

Tiie castle and manor were given by Fitzhamon to Le Estcrling, or 
Stradling, one of his knights ; and in his family it continued without 
interruption dunng seven hundred years, when it became the property of 
the Tyrwhits, from whom it despended to the Drakes of Aniersham, by 
whom it is underlet — a somewhat sarcastic comment on the motto of the 
St radii ngs — 

** Duw, a Difroiu” 

God, and enough ? ” » 

Within the Park, on the west side of the Castle, stands a picturesque 
(piadrangular tower. It is placed on an elevated site, and commands 
extensive views.f 

^ The hi.itory of the d]\i»iori of the Stradling property is romantic, but stiil true. Tiie iait of tlie 
Stradling^ a as at college, with a young man of the name of Tyrwhit, and afier tiie completion of tlieir 
College career Ihe^^e two young men resolved to make tlic grand tour together. Hofore starting (us vas 
afteruard) shown in evidence) they each wrote a letter to the other to the effect tliat if either of Hum 
sliould die wliilst abroad, the survivor sliould iiilicrit the deceased's )>n>])ei ty. After being absent some 
time from England, news came to St. Donat’s that Stnidling was dead, liusing been rifii tliioiigli the 
body in a duel (it was said with his own friend Tyrwhit), at Montpelier, in Franco, on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1738. His lx)dy was brought to St. Donat's to be buried, on the ItUli of March following. 
.Several rumours were then afloat that he had come to his end unfairly, and it was much doubted that it 
was his body that was sent over; and his old nurs3, who sat up with the coiVtn when it was lying in 
state, secretly opened it, and thrust her hand in, to feel whether all the fingers were on the left hand, 
as she knew that Sir Thomas hat^ when a child, lost one of bis Angers, it having been bitten olf by a 
donkey ; and she declared to the father of the writer of this note, that the tao hands of the body sent 
over w'ere perfect, and, therefore, that the brjdy wras not the body of Sir Thomas Stradling. Hence, fur 
many years, there was an expectation of his making liis appearance. Alter more than half a century 
spent In litigation, and during which time Tyrwhit iiirnsclf died, the estates were settled by act of 
parliament, the largest portion l>eing sold to pay the lawyers, and the only part which was allotted to 
the heirs of Tyncfitt, the original claimant,'" was the castle, and about £1,200 a year, out of an estate 
which, at that time^was the Chatsworth of the )>criod. Various claimants got small portions, but tiio 
baronetage tiecame vested in the issue of Jane, daughter of Sir Edward Stradling, and wife of Thomas 
Came of Nash ; and, though still in abeyance, will ultimately bo claimed by her direct descendant 
Edward Stradling Came, at present a minor. From the Tyrwhits the proi)erty has descended to the 
Drakes. 

t Sir Harry Stradling->in the reign of King Edward the Fourth— journeyed to Jerusalem, where he 
was made a Knight of the Holy Sepulchre. He died in the Island of Cyprus on hU way homewaids. 
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It is of this tower that Donovan thus writes, no longer ago than 180/j *. 
— A little to the westward of this haughty fabric, rises one solitary 
(jfiadrangulnr turret, or watch-tower, which commands a most surprising 
])rospect of ^the channel within the boundary of its horizon. The inten- 



8T. DONAT'S CASTLE AND WATCH-TOWER. 

tioii of this watch-tower is but too clearly pointed out by the privileges 
wliich the lords of this castle claimed to the spoils of all tlie shipping 


Of him an Interesting story Is recorded. Retiring once by sea to St. Donjit’s Castle from his house in 
Somersetshire, he was taken by that notorious sea-thief, Colyn Doipiiyn, a native of i^ittan^; and for 
his release was obligetl to pay 2,200 marks ; to raise wliich he was compelled to sell several of his fair 
manors. After this even^ he caused to be « reeled the watch-tower, In the new Park of St. DjnaCs, In 
^\hich arms were placed, and men to watch at night for the sea-lhief Colyn Dolphyn, who too fre- 
<iuciitly crtilsed along the Severn sea, “onsliip-robblng intent.'* The light placed in this tower proved 
the ruin of Uie sea-liiiof ; for, mistaking it for that at Dunraven, he ran In, and struck on the Nash 
^ands : his sliip went to pieces, and he and his men were taken and hanged ; ** being buried under 
InilK cks on the brink of the sea.” 
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wrecked or drifted upon their manor; a practice, if not a privilege, 
wliich. it is to he lamented, prevails even now among the lower orders of 
the inhabitants, in open defiance of the laws, and in violation of evefy 
generous trait that exalts the character of liuman nature. Upon this sea- 
worn beach, while we toiled amidst the fallen ruins of the rocks that soar 
in sullen. dignity above us, it was scarcely possible to divest my mind of 
those reflections, wliich a scene so truly awful is calculated to inspire. 
The troublous u aves were dashing, foaming, wildly raving at our feet ; 
then receding in circling eddies, for a while into its gloomy bosom, to 
return with redoubled fury, the clifts and caverns, formed by its unceasing 
devastations, resounding in concord to the holloX^ tumult of the wax .»g ; 
vessels tossing in the distance upon the angry deep, and the host of sea- 
gulls, winging their restless flight, with ill-omened mewing, among the 
rocks around us. A thrill of horror pervaded every faculty, when those 
impressive circumstances imjielled me to anticipate the evils that would 
result, should the tempest rise with more unbridled violence, and some 
one of those distant vessels, bearing, perhaps, the reward of honest and 
adventurous industry to its final port, be unfortunately borne upon the 
billows by the adversity of contending elements, and strike upon this 
shore ! What would be the issue ? let stubborn facts, truths that are nut 
without precedent in our ow’n days, answer this. Does not the imagin- 
ation 'swell with more than fancied scones of misery, whtn the eye, 
glancing along the margin of the briny fluod, descries, within the extent 
of coast it embraces, the desperate assemblage of rocks, and crags, and 
lurking shoals, amon^ which so many misfortunes have befallen unwary 
mariners udtliin our own memory ? Even noAV the sea beats impetuously 
against that disastrous ridgg of rocks, Ereak-Sea Point, where a fine 
vessel was driven ashore some time ago, and jdundered by the inha- 
bitantft. T^e force of language inspired, at the sight of this awful spot, 
is inadequate to portray what fancy seems to realize ; we see the proud 
vessel — 

** * UpliUed on the surge, to heaven she flies, 

Her shattered top half hurled In the skies; * 

Then, headlong plunging, thunders on the ground; 

Earth groans, air trembles, and the deeps resound 
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Her giant bulk the dread concussion feels, 

And quivering with the wound In torment reels. 

» « • • « 

Again she plunges ! hark, a second shock 
• Tear.s her strong bottom on the marble rock ! 

Down on the vale of death, with dismal cries, 

^ The fated victims, shuddering, roil their eyes 

In wild despair; while yet another stroke. 

With deep convulsion rends the solid oak, # 

Till like tlie mine, in whose infernal cell. 

The lurking demons of destruction dw-;!l. 

At length, asunder tona, her frame divides. 

And, crashing, spreads in ruins o'er the tides.' 

Or should the vessel only founder upon the rocks, with what increasing 
anguish does the heart bleed in contemxjlating the more ’finished picture I 
To he complete in* all its horrors, we miist see the hordes of wreckers — 
men, women, and children — collected upon the impending cliffs, watching 
tlie approach of the vessel towards them with joyous expectation, and at 
every nearer plunge insulting, with impious gratitude, the name of their 
Crentou, for the wreck or ‘ God-send,* which they have the depravity to 
consider as a mark of divine favour bestowed upon them. Tffe happy 
moment arrives for them, the ship dashes ^^^thin their reach, and the 
busy jrow’ds, regardless of the storm, rush down the craggy shores to 
seize upon it ns their lawful prize. AVhat setnes of rapacity ensue are 
best conceived. In vain does the wretched victim of calamity, the 
seaman, or the passenger, put in his piteous claim to any portion of their 
individual property. AVithout distinction to age or infirmity, or female 
beauty, they are deprived, without remorse, of that, even, which the 
merciless elements have spared ! The ship is ransacked of every valuable 
that can readily be conveyed asliore, and even should the surviving crew 
escape without experiencing the effects of their ferocity, they will be 
considered fortunate.” • 

Ruins of religious houses may be traced in the neighbourhood ; where 
also several cromlechs arc found. Nay, the very cottages ha\e an air 
of “ hoar antiquitie : * and all about give indication of a long past age. 


* ** The antlqKlty of the cottages Is a strongly marked feature in the appearance of this connty. 

There Is little doubt that many of them are as ancient as the castles to which they are attached.*' — 
AaCUDiiACON COXE. 


K K 
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The gates of the old church are not closed ; or at all events were 
‘ opened by a silver key. It is small, but very picturesque both in 
character and situation ; occupying a little dell beside the castle walls, 
and nestling as it were under the protection of the fortress of its feudal 
lords. Here are the ashes of many of the Stradlings : the last is here, and 
so, perhaps, is the first — seven centuries having passed between the two 
interments, with probably thirty generations of men. The churchyard 
contains a singularly beautiful cross, in a good state of preservation.^ 

Our purpose is — and it has been our main purpose — to visit the very 
ancient and venerable church at Llantwit, and the singular ruins of many 
epochs assembled in a district out^of the way of ordinary travelling. It 
is a visit that will largely repay the tourist, even taking no account of liie 
interesting objects we have described, and the wild and beautiful scenery 
through which he passes. 

Between St. Donat’s and Llantwit, however, he will do well to diverge 
half a nvjle from the main road, to examine a remarkable cave, one of the 
“lions” of a coast perhaps even richer in sea-rocks than that whicli 
encloses the peninsula upon which stands the Castle of Dunraven. Mr. 
Wimperis has pictured this cave. It is one to which a peculiar super- 
stition is attached : persons throw pebbles over a gigantic arch of stone, 
which hangs like a bridge across its opening — not an easy task; the 
number of failures before the feat is accomjdished denotes the number 
of years that are to pass before the party is married ; or, if married 
previously, when a second marriage will take place. 

The Cave atTresilian is, therefore, not only grand and peculiar, it 
has a privilege of which we may suppose the young and fair eagerly avail 
themselves; and as there is a fine strand here for bathers, we imagine many 
are they who take dounsel of fate in this charming locality .j* 


* It is si^id to be the most perfect anrl unmutilated cross In the klnj,'dom. It is probable that either 
the piivacy of its locality, or its contiguity to the castle, protected It from destruction. To the lovers 
of antiquarian lore the little poem, entitled the ** Dream of Colyn Dolpbyri," by Taliesin Williams, the 
son of the old bard, Edward Williams, published In ibST, stllj prove very interesting; also *‘Tho 
Stradling Correspondence,” edited by the late Rev. John M. Traherne, F.R.S., In 1838. ^ 

t In this cave the father and mother of the great General Sir Thomas Plcton s^'^re united in the 
bonds of holy matrimony. Tlds was, of course, before tlie act of iiarliament which prohibited mar- 
riages in unlicensed idaces. 
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invigorating breezes ; while the curious or inquiring can always find in 
the neighbourhood objects of gratification, or instruction, in the glorious 
remains — British, Iloman, and Norman — everywhere about them. ' 
On the north side of the road from 8t. Donat's to Llantwit wo pass 
by the spot where formerly stood the fortress of Jestyn ap Gwrgant, lord 
of Cdamorgan : the fields still pass by the name of ‘‘Cacr Wrgan, or 
Wrganstown.” Here, at present, stands Di inland Castle, the scat of 
John Nicholl Came, D.C .L., who traces an unbroken descent from that 



LLASTWIT MAJOR. 


chieftain*, and whose family have remained located in this immediate 
neighbourhood for more than 800 years. 

Llantwit Major (so called to distinguish it from other places of the 
name) is said to have been founded as a “ church and •college" by 
St. Illtyd, one of the earliest of the missionaries from Rome to Britain. 
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“Llantwit signifies, by contraction, the Church of Illtyd.” His imme- 
diate contemporary was Patrick, whose college was demolished, and 
himself taken a prisoner to Ireland, by Irish pagans” — so, at least, say 
the Welsh , writers, anything tliat may be said to the contrary by Irish 
writers notwithstanding.* 

The date usually accorded to the foundation of the church is a.d. 4U8 ; 
although, as will be seen, Archdeacon Coxe places it twenty-two years 
later : if, however, the venerable prelate died a.d. 601, he must have 
presided over the establishment upwards of ninety years.f 

The Seminary or College of Llantwit, according to various authorities, 
ilourished so much under the protection of St. Illtyd, that its pupils 
exceeded two thousand, among whom were seven sons of British princes, 
(jrildas, the historian; David of Caerleon ; Paulinus, Bishop of Leon; 
Samson, Archbishop of Dol ; Talaaiarn, the bard ; and the famous Talie- 
sin, received their education here. “The ruins of the school-house are 
in a garden on the north side of the churchyard; and the m^iastery, 
lialls, and other buildings, stood on a place called Hill-head, on the north 
side of the tythe-barn.” “ Illtyd, sou of Bicanus, a Breton, accompanied 
the saints Germanus and Lupus into Britain, on a mission from Pope 
Celostine, for the purpose of suppressing the Pelagian heresy, as we are 
eommanded to term it on the authority of the Church, about the year 430. 
The first measure they adopted was to establish schools of learning, in 
which the British clergy might be properly educated. The two first and 
principal schools were those of Dubric and of Illtyd, both disciples of St. 
Cf ermanus, who appointed the latter head or superintendent of Theodosius’s 
college or congregation ; so called because it hc^l been founded by the 
emperor of that name. It had, however, been demolished about two 


* TIio Welsh claim as theirs llie patron saint of Ireland, St. Patrick ; many old viocuments exist 
to show that while a priest at “ the Collegre of Tiieodosius ** (Llantwit Major), he#ras “ taken away ** 
by a band of Irish pirates. Balng conveyed to Ireland, ho there laboured at the work of conversion, 
“ and his work eminently prospered.*' Patrick, it Is said, never returned t) Wales, choosing rather to 
reside iy Ireland, ** having ascertained (so says the Welsh chronicle) that the Irish were a better 
people than the Welsh— <» thoie tims," The •* fact,” h')wever, is strongly disputed. 

t “ Illtyd is Insides honoured by the Welsh as having introduced a plougli of a construction greatly 
superior to any before known to the natives, lie died about' 4'‘0, acco^lng to some, and indeed tlio 
most probable accounts ; but according to others In 601 or 502.*' — Abchdeacon Coxb. 
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years before by the Irish pagans, wlio carried Patrick, its sni)erior, a 
prisoner into Ireland. This school or college, restored or founded a 
second time under the auspices of Germanus, and patronized by the King 
of Glamorgan, was at this place henceforth called, after the name of Illtyd, 
Llantwit, signifying by contraction the Church of Illtyd, with the addition 
of iMajor, to distinguish it from other jdaces in the county of Glamorgan, 
also bearing his name.” 

The numerous broad and direct roads towards Llantwit IMajor, the 
various intersecting streets and lanes that still exist, the uncommon size 
of its church and yard, and the number of human skulls dug up in the 
adjoining gardens and fields, prove it to have been a ]>lace of great 
population and eminence.” Though now but an “ inconsiderable village,” 
and populous only on market-days, there are so many evidences, in so 
many neighbouring places, of a large icxpenditurc of wealth, that it is 
easy to believe the statements of early Welsh writers to be by no moans 
greatly exaggerated. 

The “ School” suffered much from the incursions of Saxons and 
Danes, and was destroyed by the Norman invaders. In 1111 it was 
restored, though probably on a reduced scale but there is no doubt 
that it continued to exist as a college down to the Reformation. 

llollinshed relates a strange liistory of Edgar's sacrilege in robbing 
Llantwit Chujeh of St. Iltutus bell; his consequent vision ; his restitu- 
tion of the bell ; and his death within nine days after. The bell now 
surmounts the Town-hall — an ancient building, standing on the site and 
partly on the foundations of a ruin much older — and contains this inscrip- 
tion in antique characters — 

** Or» pro nobis Sancte litute.” 

The only information concerning it we could obtain from the sexton wa?, 
that, '^sipall as it seemed, it weighed a hundredweight !” 

For a description of this singular and deeply interesting locality we 
can do no better than borrow from a little volume, “ Siluriana,” coiqpiled 
by David Lloyd Isaac : — 

“ The group of buildings at Llantwit of the present day is one of the 
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most interesting in the Principality. The site is in a deep valley, below 
the town. The strange, elongated pile of the church, itself a remarkable 
(conglomeration of distinct buildings, is flanked at the south entrance by 
a bold fragment of what was once a gate-house ; and crowning the crest 
of an opposite hill is the dilapidated structure of the old tithe-barn, sur- 
rounded by other scattered remains of school -houses, crosses — memorial 



OLD BUILDING AT LLIXTWIT. 


and sepulchral — all bearing witness to the ancient greatnesspf Lknilltyd. 
The church and churchyard are teeming with relics of antiquity. First, 
there js the Ladye-Chapcl; forty feet and a half in length, decorated 
with statues «f saints. Next comes the old church, being sixty-four feet 
iong. Lastly, a modern church, which was erected by Richard Neville, 
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Lord of Glamorgan, tcinp, Henry I. This structure is ninety-eight feet 
by fifty-three, with a tower containing six bells of exquisite tone. 

In a garden adjoining the churchyard are traces of the ancient 
College. It was here that the two thousand students of Iltutus had been 
pondering over languages ; preparing themselves for the battle of life, 
and the rest of the grave. The tithe-barn* on the hill is one hundred 
and twenty by twenty -seven feet ; and there are people living who saw the 
huge building crammed to the ridge, with ten or twelve sacks outside. 

“ There are several monuments and effigies of high antiquity in the 
church and charchyard. The Cross of St. Iltutus, erected by Arch- 
bishop Samson, in the sixth ceptury, is perhaps the most noted. Its 
present height above the ground is about six feet, and its brcadtli 
diminishes from two to one foot on the top. The carving is finely 
executed, and the sides are divided intc compartments, with the inscrip- 
tion — * Crux Iltuti, Samson, possuet hanc crucem pro anima ejus.' Hut 
we had^ better give the inscription as we find it in lolo’s MS??. -‘In 
nomine Dei summi, incipit crux salvatoris quam prieparavit Samson 
Abbas, pro anima suo et pro anima Ithaeli Regis, et Artmali Decani.’ 
That is, in English — ‘ In the name of God most high, here begins the 
cross of the Saviour W’hich Samson the Abbot prepared for his own soul, 
and the souls of King Ithael, and of Artmael the Dean.' " 

Concerning this singular relic, wc find the following interesting 
account in Donovan’s “ Tour — 

Many years before, a tradition prevailed in this part of the eountrv 
tliat a large sepulchral stone, which recorded the memory of two kings, 
had been accidentally,buried in the grave of ‘ Will, the giant.’ This 
was a young man, bo called on account of his extraordinary stature, 
being seven feet seven inches in height when he died, although he had 
only then completed his seventeenth year. Will had desired to be 
interred* neaiP this stone, which then stood erect against the wall; but in 


* Greatly to the discredit of the Dean and Chapter of Gloacestor, this splendid ham \ras*rccently 
ordered to be taken down, and the materials sold. Such an act of Vandalism was, IwAvevcr, fitly repaid, 
as the proceeds of tho^lc of the tiles and timber were not cnou{;h to pay for the destruction. I'heonk 
that composed the roof was said to bo one thousand years old, and to have been cut down in the parlsli. 
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preparing the grave of snflBicient dimensioiiB to admit liia remains, the 
sexton incautiously dug so close to the foot of the stone, that just as 
tjie body was laid into the earth it gave way, and falling from the wall 
into the grave with prodigious violence, it was found impossible, or at 
least inconvenient at that time, to remove it ; the stone was therefore left 
in the position in which it fell, and the grave being filled up, it was 
coinj)letely covered over with the earth. This transaction had taken 
place so long ago, that the recollection of it had nearly fadeA away. 
But lilr. Edward Williams, who resides at the village of Flemingstone, 
only a few iiiilcs from the spot, remembered having heard- the story when 
a boy, and proposed at some future day to search for the stone. An 
opportiiiiity at length offered itself to this intelligent mason to gratify his 
curiosity. He began by clearing the ground in the spot described to 
him so many years before, and discovered it at a small depth below 
the surface, after which he obtained assistance to raise it from the earth, 
and jdace it against the wall as it no\v stands. It is a largeynd very 
ponderous stone, of a slightly pyramidal shape, measuring six feet nine 
inches and a half in height, twenty-seven inches across the front at the 
base ; twenty -three inches across the centre, and# seventeen inches at 
tlie top. Tlie depth of the stone is about eighteen inches, being nearly 
of an efpial thickness from the base to the summit. No other decorations 
appear on^thc face of the stone than a rude double line, circumscribing 
the inscription within the innermost limits ; but there arc certain traces 
of im])re8sed dots and wreaths in the compartments formed by the treble 
lines upon the narrow edge or side of the stone. Nothing can be more 
obvious than that the form of the latter proves ^liicm to be of the same 
era as those on the tombstone of St. llltyd and th^ cross before men- 
tioned ; and they arc indeed in such an admirable state of preservation, 
that there can bo no embarrassment in transcribing these words : — * In 
nomine di summi incipit crux S&lvatoris qum prepara vit^Samsoni a p. 

ti pro anima Thah . . . . et Artmali . . Teca + N.* The 

purpth't of the remainder, I must confess, appears to me obscure. ]Mr. 
Edward Williams reads them thus; — 'In nomine di summi incipit crux 
Salvatoris qua3 preparavit Samsoni arati pro anima sua et pro Anima 


L li 
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Ta thaelo Hex et Artmali Tcga -f ]\I.* To the ingeiniity of Mr. 
'Williams no one will be more disposed than myself to allow every credit, 
but I am much afraid tlie corresponding form of the letters will not 
bear him out in some of the ambiguous passages. There is an obvious 
deviation from the original in more than one instance, which appears to 
have been assumed in order to comprise the words within the tenor 
of what he conceives to have been the meaning. Great obscurity 
prevails, indeed, in a most material point, namely, the words which he 
decii)hors *Tu tliaholo Ilex.* There was, we remember, in tlie fifth 
century (the timti to which the stone is unanimously referred), a prince 
of Armorica (Brittany) called Ithcl Hallo, whose six sons, we are told 
on record, accompanied the celebrated St. Cadvau in his important 
mission from the IMother Church to this country, with the design of 
correcting the Pelagian heresies that had crept into the doctrines 
of Christianity preached at that 4 time among the Britons. As one of 
those soA^ was named Tegai (or Teca), tlie idea is extremely plausible 
that the stone was inscribed, at his desire, to the memory of his father 
and another. But 1 must confess there is something specious in this 
conclusion. The letters supijo'sed to constitute the words alluded to 
liave baffled every attempt of mine tg determine with accuracy, and to 
perplex the reader with mere conjectures might be thought presuming. 
Ill the fac -simile of this inscription the traces of the letters, they now 
remain, are marked with all the fidelity in my power, with the hope 
of assisting the decisions of those who may be better pleased to form 
their own opinions concerning it.^’ 

If, therefore — and fnere is no reason to doubt the fact — Llantwit was 
the first Christian school of learning in Britain,” he must be cold of 
heart, and insensible to any touch of piety, who can pace among these ruins 
without sensations that raise the soul far above sublunary thoughts and 
things. Surely the spirits of dead wortliies haunt these old places.* 


* Llan h a Welsh word prefixed to most of our Welsh parish churches ; It Isfa generic rather 
than a specific term : if means an enclosure, and refers more to the churchyard than the sacred edifice 
itself.”— I. James, in the Archcflogia CambreniU. 
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Leaving Llantwit on our way to Bridgend, we encounter the ruins of 
a Norman castle, known in the neighbourhorfd as The Old Place 
Tind leave to the right a singularly picturesque Manor House — Llanfi- 
hangel — >vhich the artist, Mr. M'Ewen, pictured. Llanfihangel means 
the Church of the Three Angels, and in the side of the well adjoininjr 
the churchyard there is still to be seen a rude stone with the remains of 
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to the heiress of the Wyndhanis, the present l')owager Countess of 
Dunraven. To give a bare idea, however, of the many striking and 
interesting objects in this vicinity is out of the question : our space is far 
too limited. And we may not forget that we are a long way, out of the 



LLA^FlBiKGEL MAXTOR. 


line of railroad ; tempted to this excursion, and desiyng to tempt others 
to make it, by its marvellous abundance of natural beauties and ancient 
remains. 

We are again at Bridgend, cn route for Neath. We pass rapidly the 
small station at Pyle. A pretty river running under a rustic bridge is 
the onljr object that meets the eye; if wc except a distant cluster of 
houses, that betoken manufacture : they are the ‘‘ coking” works of 
Messrs. Ford and Sons. The famous Mastcg 'Iron Works are also in this 
neighbourhood. . Near to Pyle is Kenfig, once a town of*"Considerable 
size, but ruined by an overwhelming inundation of the sea, in the middle 
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of the sixteenth century. '*An arch of the ancient castle, and part 
of the ancient church and churchyaTd, may be traced among the sand 
kills.”* 

Soon we obtain a distant view of Margam Abbey, the seat of 
C. R. M. Talbot, Esq., M.P. It lies on the right hand, while, on the left, 
the line passes under huge sand heaps, on the other side of which is the 
Bristol Channel. Before we arrive at the next station, that of Port 
Talbot, we have entered the region of copper works, the railway passing 
through one of these very money-making, but very smoke -producing, 
establishments, belonging to H. H. Vivian, Esq., ]M.P.-j',. 

And here the tourist should leave the train, to visit the beautiful 
remains of the ancient A«bey of Margam, which stands in the grounds 
attached to the modern structure. Margam was once called Pen-dar, 
or the Oak Summit,” and the noble tree still flourishes in “ the sweet 
shady dingles, which form the great charm of the demesne.” Dugdalc 
fixes the date of the abbey in the year 1147, when Robert of Gloucester, 
“ sorely pressed by adversity,” bethought himself of providing a calm 
retreat for a brotherhood weary of the world. It is said that he was 
buried here, with his wife, the daughter and heiress of the famous 
knight, Fitzhamon, who took the lauds from the Welsh prince, Jestyn 
np Gvvrgant. Giraldus styles this monastery a noble community of 
Cistercians, and says that “ it exceeded all others in Wales for the 
reputation of liberality in relieving the distressed,” — a character which, we 
understand, their successor keeps up. Leland speaks of it as “ an abbey 
of white monks, wlj^ere was a very fair and large church,” and ascribes to 
it thcr privilege of sanctuary. When Mr. Wyndham visited ^ Vales in 
1774, the chapter -house (of which he gave an engraving) \vas perfect: 


• Donovan (1805) encountered some peril while visiting Kenfig: it (hen **hai;^ured»a desperate 
banditti of lurking fellows, who obtained a profitable livelihood by tlie illicit traffic carried on upon the 
coast In the smuggling Hue, the plunder of wrecks, and the like.*' The traveller was in considerable 
danger from their assaults when he 4iad taken out his sketcli and note-book, and was consequently 
treated as a spy. 

t Mr. Vlviai#would find it extremely difficult to obey a law that commanded him to consume his 
own smoke ; it ascends from so many quarters, not in ** volumes,” but in ** encycloi^sedias,” according 
to the only pun ever perpetrated by the learned Sergeant Marryatt. 
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it was one of the most eloffant hiiiMings of its class, " Its form is a 
duodecagon without, aiul a perfect circle within. Against its walls, and 
those of tlic adjoining cloister, stand many fragmentary antiquities, such 
as crosses, effigies, and gravestones, which exercise the ingrennity of 
antiquaries and decipherers. A very ancient wheel cross, which fonnerly 
stood in the village, is, iwrhaps, the most curious of these relics ; but the 
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most perfect is the tomb-stone of an abbot, bearing tlie following inscrip- 
tion, still legible : — 


* Constans et certus Jacot life Rcgcfrallls opertus 
Abbas Robertas, ciiJusDciis csto iniscrtus.' 


The statuesque figure of a crusader iu chain urmour, with the hea^ and 
legs broken off, lies close by. There is also a curious old diagonal sun- 
dial, which often escapes observation ; but it is correctly fixed in the 
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proper meridian, and still faithfully records the daily progress of time, as 
it may have done for centuries. The exact site of the old abbey church 
may be easily traced on the lawn of delicate turf immediately behind 
the chapter-house. The bases of finely clustered pillars, the steps of the 
altar, and portions of the tile pavement, blend singularly with the smoothly- 
shorn turf, and occasional clusters of the flourishing monthly rose.” In 
171)0 the roof fell, and the structixre gradually became a ruin ; it is, how- 
ever, one of the most picturesque ruins of the Principality, and happily 
decorates the demesne of Mr. Talbot. As will be supposed, it is 



TUB CKTPT, MABGAM. 


maintained with scrupulous nicety, and the further inroads of time have 
been averted. The mansion of Mr. Talbot is entirely modern, of large 
size, and of much architectural merit. Its principal attraction is “ the 
orangery,” which is said to be “ the largest in the world.” Its origin is 
curious : a Spanish vessel, bearing a cargo of orange -tr^s and other 
exotics, as a present from a Dutch merchant to Queen Mary, consort of 
Wftliign III., was wrecked" on this coast. Mr. Mansel Talbot, by some 
means or other, acquired them, and built a conservatory 327 feet in length, 
“for their reception and better preservation.” The neighbourhood of 
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Margam is very beautiful, notwithstanding its heavy drawback of copper 
smoke. The adjacent hills are full of Roman remains, and of remains of 
a date prior to the Roman possession of the country. . 

Pout Talhot is better known by its old name, Aberavon. It is the 
outlet of the mineral produce of Cwm Avon, a valley in the adjoining 
hills, in which are situated the copper, tin, and iron works of “the 
Governor and Company of the Copper Miners of England,” incorporated 
A.D. 16V1. 

The next station is Briton Ferry. We see it on the left ; the tall 
masts of many colliers indicating the prosperity of its quays. To the 
right is a range of good green hills, bulwarks to the sandy, flat, and 
unprofitable shore that intervenes between the railway and the sea. 

Presently we arrive in sight of Neath ; but long before we reach 
the old town, we cannot fail to see the dense “ cloud ” over it. 

We avail ourselves of a paucity of materials here, and a consequent 
“ rest,” to supply a few notes concerning some of the custom's of the 
jicople o?’8outh Wales, 

The custom of “ Bidding” is now becoming obsolete ; it was formerly 
almost universal. When a marriage was about to be celebrated, a 
“ bidder ” was sent to invite guests — to bid them come to the w’edding. 
In old times, frequently the bidder was the chieftain who thus honoured 
his vassal : his mission was respected by hostile clans as that of a herald, 
as he passed to and fro, holding a staff decorated wuth flowers and gar- 
lands. A main purpose of the bidding was to obtain from friends and 
neighbours contributions of money, or matters that might increase the 
gear and add to the comforts of the wedded pair — contributions to be 
repaid in kind when the giver chanced to be similarly circumstanced. In 
later times the printer became Love’s messenger ; hand-bills were substi- 
tuted for eloquent tongues ; though, occasionally, a comparatively humble 
“ friend ” ari^nges the “ transaction,” in so far as exchanges of sympathy 
and more substantial aids are concerned. Now-a-days, some time before 
the celebration of a marriage, a printed jcfircular is often sent, ^hc 
following is a literal copy of one lately used * 

“ We are encouraged by our friends to make a bidding, on Tuesday 
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the 23 rd instant, at ♦ ♦ * where your most agreeable company will 
be humbly solicited by your humble servants, 

• ** Thomas’ * * * * 

“Mary * » * ♦ 

“N.®. — Tlie young woman’s father and mother, Thomas and 
Sarah and her brothers and sister, * * ♦ desire that all 

gifts due of the above nature will be returned to the young woman on 
that day ; and whatever donation you may be pleased to bestow on them 
will be warmly acknowledged, and cheerfully repaid, whenever called for 
on a similar occasion.” 

Very frequently the still important personage named the “Lavier” 
goes about the country to invite people to the marriage feast. For miles 
around does he trudge along through lanes, and Tillages, and farmyards, 

“ bidding ” people to the coming marriage feast. And the “ Lavier ” is 
welcomed everywhere ; he is the bearer of news acceptable to all. For 
three weeks before the celebration cwrio da is to be bought at the house 
of the bride expectant; and if she be in service, lier employers are 
generally good enough to place their house at her disposal. Every night 
there is a merry-making, but the night previous to the wedding there is 
a merry-meeting extraordinary : this is called nos dr hlacn. Then it is 
the- rustic lover treats the object of his affection with cakes and ale ; and 
then it is, too, that long standing differences are amicably arranged, or 
others spnng up for future settlement. The night having been passed in 
feasting, fiddling, and dancing, all retire, holding themselves in readiness 
for the morning. The bride is led to church by the fainenr, or bridesman, 
whilst the bridegroom has the arm of the bridesmaid in his. Friends 
follow two and two, the fiddler, and often a trombone player, leading the 
van of the procession. On the return from church the order is changed ; 
the taillcur has given the bride in charge of her husband, whilst he 
Conducts the bridesmaid.- After the marriage feast, thc» taiUeur goes 
rojiind the company to collect the pot/thy or wedding gifts. Of these, 
whether they be money, provisions, or liousehold utensils, he keeps an 
account — f<yr whene-ver any of the young people who lhake presents get 
married, they expect to have returned to them the amount now given : 


M M 
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so, in point of fact, the pioney received is only a loan ; but a loan that, 
together u ith what is made by the dinner and the sale of cakes and ale, 
is often sufficient to set up the young parties in the world. 

The weddings of the poor are generally far more joyous than the 
weddings of the rich — at least they are more demonstrative; the 
conventionalities of society do not check the merry laugh or the innocent 
jest, or instruct the lip to repress its smiles. Tlie Welsh are not, on sucli 
occasions, so boisterous as are the Irish, though they are easily excited, 
and by no means so placable as the so-called English." The women 
are as capable of the most devoted affection as the women of any country : 
many a faithful heart beats within their russet jackets, and many a 
throbbing brow under the stately, high-crowned hat, however gaily 
garnished by a silver buclde. We may relate an anecdote in illustration. 

One of the most civil and obliging of biittervvomen was Jenny ]\Iorgan — 
we had almost written old Jenny ^Morgan ; but she was not old, what- 
ever she might look, at times. 8ke had strong marks of suppressed feeling 
round her* pretty mouth — pretty still, though it was not as pouting and 
rosy as it had been five years before, when her sweetheart abandoned the 
collier trade, that so frequently brought him to Briton Ferry, and went 
to sea in earnest. Jenny was a beauty then, and did not conceal the fact 
that she was engaged to be married to Tom Evans, whenever Tom Evans 
came home. But the Crimean war gave an aching heart to Jenny Morgan, 
as it did to many others : Tom was one of Peel’s men,” went ashore, 
and was reported missing. The lines came and deepened on poor Jenny’s 
face ; but the fact of Tom’s log having been closed gave hope to another 
lover, a bright-eyed, active little Welshman, with a host of cattle, and the 
reputation of a well-to-do, honest farmer. He was determined to marry 
Jenny, and, after long perseverance, on the old plea of getting rid" of 
the lover, she consented to become the wife. There was no necessity, we 
are told, ^whea Jenny Morgan’s marriage was determined on, to send 
round a “Lavier;” Jenny was a universal favourite, and her mother’s 
shop was crowded with presents. The day \fra8 fixed, the little Welsh 
farmer was more light and cheerful and noisy than ever — his joy was over- 
flowing; he slapped every young fellow of his acquaintance on the 
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shoulder with treble Ins usual energy, repeating, “ Nothing like persever- 
ance, my boy— nothing like perseverance ” The steady old Welshmen 
declared ** that Master Owen Richards was like one mad,” and that 
** Jenny would find it no easy thing to keep him quiet.” 

The evening before the w’edding day had come, and Jenny was 
putting a few last bows of narrow white satin ribbon between the borders 
of her lace cap, when an old friend of Jenny’s entered her little room, 
and closed the door. She was the bridesmaid, and had right of entry. 

Jenny, dear woman,” she said, " I have something to tell you that 
I’d rather keep ; but I mustn't keep it, because if it come to you on a 
sudden it would scare you like.” 

Jenny looked up with her sweet serious eyes, still twiddling with the 
ribbon. “ Speak it up, Mary ; things don’t scare me as they used.” 

** I have seen an old friend o- yours up street.” 

** Not — not Tom Evans ?” 

j\Iafy nodded her head. The cap and the ribbons fell on the floor ns 
Jenny sprang to the door. ^ 

** Don't hold mo, Mary ! If Tom Evans is in life, I can never go to 
parson with Owen Richards.” 

^lary kept the door close. ** He’s dressed up like a prince, but lie’ve 
lost a leg.” 

“ I don’t care if he had lost two.” 

“ Ond eye’s gone.” 

Never mind if t’other 'ill follow’; he’ll see less how I'm changed. 
Open the door, Mary 1 ” 

“ Keep thee back, Jenny, w’oman ; do ya think the boys the same as 
the maids ? He's tattered from head to foot with every sort of shot — 
chain shot, and cannon shot, and musket shot. And yet ” 

Oh, Mary, woman, let me out I thank God he came to-day 'stead of 
to-morrow !” , . 

Poor Jenny ! Mary had little of that sweet balm, sympathy, or she 
woiM not have so tortured her friend before telling her the great truth. 
“To-day cut to-morrow makes no differ to you, my Jenny, so keep your 
own counsel. I tell ce Tom’s not a constant sort : he's brought hoame a 
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Roossian wife— a burnt up little brat, with goold rings in her ears, and 
two children. 3fuch he thought on thee, woman dear !" 

Jenny turned away trembling, and covered her face with her hands. < 

“ Pluck up a spirit, my woman Jenny.” 

No need to tell me that, and he another’s,” was Jenny’s reply. I 
might ha’ knowed it : he was always light o’ mind and o’ love. There — 
it’s all come right,” she continued, and she picked up the cap with quiver- 
ing fingers, and set to at her work. ** I’ll tell Owen what I felt, like 
an honest woman, an’ if it makes no differ to him, I’ll be to him the honest 
wdfe he deserves.” 

And a pretty wedding they had, and Jenny looks five years younger 
than she did. 

Ceffyl Puex is 'Welsh lynch -law, and is resorted to when a man is 
supposed to be unfaithful to' her he has promised to cherish, or a woman 
to have broken her marriage covenant.* There are two kinds. 'When 
the guilty parties are a married man and an unmarried woman, their 
neighboui\ generally content themselves with disseminating aspersions 
on their character, or with forming effigies intended to represent the 
erring pair. These they carry about, preceded by flambeaux, and 
accompanied by men with horns, brass pans, and whatever else is caj)able 
of adding to the noise. When tired they return, set fire to the effigies 
before the houses of the originals, and disperse. 

This is the milder form ; there is another ; 

When the offence is considered to be of an aggravated nature — 
when the persons concerned happen. to be a man who has children, and a 
married woman — there is a different method adojJted. 

Not content with showing tlieir indignation in a harmless way, the 
greater portion of the community go in a body to the man’s house, and 
summon him forth. If he has not already escaped, there is no chance 
now. His hause is surrounded, and if he will not surrender voluntarily, 
they seize him by force. They then visit the woman. Having succeeded 
in capturing her, they place both on ladders, and then, amid shouts and 
execrations, the luckless captives arc carried for miles about tilic country, 
and exhibited at every farm house on the route. 
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A friend, to whom we are indebted for tlipse facts, has described for 
us one of these scenes, of which he chanced to be an eye-witness, 

. At the appointed hour we started for the rendezvous. We kept 
along the road for some t^me. Heavy clouds rolled along the sky, and, 
in the absence of the moon, the night was dark. It was as quiet, too, as 
the grave, save when the occasional bark of the watch-dog, or the voices 
of men and women in front or in our rear, hurrying to the Ceffyl Pren, 
broke tlie stillness of tlie night. 

Whilst we kept to the road the walk was pleasant enough, but when 
a little way up the side of the mountain, we turned into the fields, and 
experienced the unpleasant effects of a 'decent storm. 

For half an hour we walked in silence, but at length, fairly fagged, we 
grumbled our dissatisfaction to a companion. He comforted us with 
the assurance that having crossea one other little meadow our journey 
would be at an end. The little meadow appeared to be the longest we 
had yet traversed, but at its extremity we got into a carriage -road. 

A few yards brought us to a white gate, through which we entered 
and found ourselves in a lawn in front of a small one-storied but neat 
country house, with a tasteful balcony running round it. The owner, 
who was a stranger, had not occupied it for more than eight months ; 
ho had, however, even in that short time, broken the laws of morality, 
and to-night was rightly to suffer some of the consequence?. 

The house itself seemed deserted, but on the lawn were two or three 
score persons, who had preceded us. 8ome, collected in knots, were 
discussing, in mingled Welsh and English, the programmes for the 
night ; qfhers, the greater portion of whom were women, some of all 
ages, dressed in the peculiar and picturesque costume of their country, 
were engaged in lighting a bonfire. 

All were comparatively quiet, but some few stout fellows coming up, 
the tumult began. The women were the most obstrepcrctis. •Indeed, 
on such occasions, women always are the most violent — especially to the 
erring* member of their own sex, whom they have occasionally been 
known to lacerate with knives and pins. 

The preliminaries being comidetcd, business began. The name of 
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the occupier of the house was called. No answer. Again. Once 
more. 

A pale, niitUlIe-aged, middle-sized man, with long hair, dilating 
nostrils, and dashing eyes, makes his appearance on the balcony. 

** What was wanted with him ? ** 

A tornado of hisses and execrations was the reply. In the first lull 
the man’s voice was heard, loud, above all others exclaiming, as he lifted 
a gun to his shoulder, “ The first that comes nearer is a dead man.” 

Half a dozen rushed forward I 

Tlie gun w#.8 levelled — the trigger was raised — it was about to fall, 
when the barrel was knocked upland its contents discharged into the air. 

Two men now stood on the balcony. The struggle lasted but for a snort 
time. The culprit was the more active, but the countryman was the 
stronger. The foot of the one slipped.* This was adroitly taken advan- 
tage of by the other, and the countryman falls over the balcony. Ills 
place was quickly taken up by two others, who had got in through the 
roof as tfieir fallen companion had done. These were tlie most powerful 
of the party, and with little trouble soon succeeded in securing their 
victim. 

A moment afterwards all tliroe were on tlie lawn. 

The men now seemed ashamed or afraid of what they had done, and, 
probably, would have abandoned their undertaking but for the gentler 
sex, who, with taunts and reproaches succeeded in keeping thdm to their 
posts. A ladder was soon brought — the man tied thereon, and, in a few 
moments, I and my com])anion ^yeEe alone. 

As we were leaving, a woman with dishevelled hair, and with a child 
at her breast, came running back to search for her cap, which had been 
lost in the excitement. 

Which way arc they going now ? ” I asked. 

Dar-a-^ee ! why to show him, to the hussey, to be sure,” \vas the 
reply, as she caught up a burning brand to aid her in her search, and 
eagerly ran after her friends. ' , 

The voices gradually grew fainter and fainter as the pivtceesion got 
further off, and at last died away altogether. They visited the liouse of 
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tlic erring fair, iiistitutcd a search, but fuuiid the bird had flown. Sub- 
stituting a woman of straw, they placed it on the ladder, and in this 
manner traversed the country until morning, when they left the ladder 
on a dreary common twelve miles off, with its occupant, to free himself, 
or be released by the first good-natured person who might pass. 

The reader will not, we trust, consider out of place a story of a 
different character ; it was related to us — in substance at least — by the 
landlord of one of the inns at which we rested, somewhere in this 
locality ; it is not necessary to point it out more clearly, for the Welsh, 
like the Irish, have a strong objection to appear “ in print.” 

“ 1 - tell it to you,** said he, “ as it was told me by my grand- 
latlier; and if it was the last word I had to speak in the world, T 
could only say that my grandfather was never known to tell a lie, as 
knowing it to be so, in his life ; and he was as sharp as he was honest— - 
so sharp, that the oyster lads at the ^Iiimbles used to say, if he only 
looked at an oyster, it would open. Now a man like tliat — every inch 
a man, as I call it — was not likely to be cheated.’* ^ 

Of course such a statement we did not controvert. Our landlord was 
a small, fair, freckled man, with the red hair and delicate skin that always 
exhibit freckles; in him they had expanded, year after year, into large 
brown spots ; his e^'cs, as they appeared through spectacles that would 
have Buited^the face of a giant rather than his thin nose, seemed of a pale 
green, and twinkled or glared in the sim, as he sat in his “ old oak chair ;*’ 
his narrow hands and long fingers kept, as it \vere, moving cat fashion, 
now compressed, and now pawing at tiio sleeve of his coat, then extend- 
ing, and suddenly drawing in ; he looked like one of the pictures so dearly 
loved in our cliildliood, of ^Master Cat, in Puss -in-boots.” 

He was by no means a dark, concentrated, springy, abrupt little man 
—our ideal of the Welshman of those parts ; he was, we should fancy, 
like his respected grandfather, sharp enough to open an oystft by* a look. 

” Now,*’ be continued, ‘’you have done that goat the honour to 
admire *her (he was verv polite, and selected his phrases carefully), you 
have, I say, done her the honour to admire her, and I am obliged. There 
are few goats now in South Wales; but, few or many, I must say that 
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my jNIaggic is a credit to her race. »Slie is a beauty, and as sciisiblo 
and faithful as a dog.” The snow-white “ Maggie” of oiir admiration 
wiggJod her little flounced tail, and, advancing her ])retty head, butted at 
her master i*layfully, while his fingers went in and out during her 
sportive advances, and his green eyes twinkled more than ever. They 
interchanged civilities for some little time, indeed there is no telling how 
lung “ the s])ort ” might have continiietl, had we not reminded the land- 
lord of the story. 

“Ay, ay,” he said, “ I doift care to tell it to every one, for peojjle 
laugh at such things, without knowing why. Some take up with pro- 
tending that they believe only w\iat they understand : that is a fine k'st — 
I wonder could any born man comprehend everything he’d see between 
this and Carmarthen. I do not think even my grandfather did that ; for 
up to the day of his <leath he never uirdcrstood how — but you shall hear. 
In those times goats were as common as blackberries ; on St. David’s 
day, a man ^^•onld as soon ho seen without his look, as a woman without 
her g<‘at’*; they would tic ribbons on the horns, and even gild or silver 
the tips. But that is all jiast and gone, and our Welsh lasses are fonder 
of gilding theiusolves than their goats. Our j>eoj)lc, it would eecm, had 
a fine flock, an<l inv grandfather, when a little lad, looked after them ; 
but the pride of the flock was a she-goat, they called her by the name of 
Jenny. Xow% as my grandfather grew to the time when lads will he 
called men, wdiether or no they have hair on their chins, so it came that 
he grow fonder of Jenny than of all the rest of the scampering flock, 
wliich led him many a “ore day’« climbing : and if there is one thing more 
trying to the temper than another, it is to see a goat that you have been 
tumbling after half the da\% and tliat you think you have just caught, 
s^pring on to a crag about as l)roa«l ns my hand, quite beyond your reach, 
and right spitefully look duwii and laugh at you. Jenny was as fond of 
my grahdfafncr, as my grandfather was of. Jenny. Slie was known all 
over the country as * Cndwallatler’s — (iliat vy as my grandfather’s name) 
^ Cadwallader’s goat’ — a jiretty milk-wdiite creature, witli long silky hair, 
and eyes as dark and as full as a deer’s. Still, as tlic saying is, boys will 
be boys, so will goats be goats ; they are flirty creatures, more like women 
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than any other animals in tlicir w ays ” (tlie landlord was, as we had been 
told, a “ widdy-man,” and had not been over happy during his wife’s life- 
time). “ ^ ell> one day — and, queer enough, it was a IMidsummer Day — 
nearly a hundred years ago, Jenny was very skittish all the morning, 
and my grandfather got cross with her, a thing he did not often do; hut 
when you do get fractious with anytliing you really love, it seems that 
hate grows out of sweetness, like poison out of the briar of a wild rose. 
He chased her to get her home, first in play, but the play grew' into 
anger before he was half done with her, and she went on and on, and up 
and up, goodness knows where, and he after her, in. the heat of the 
summer day. lie thought it very cruel of Jenny, after all his goodness 
to her ; but what did she care ? the teaziiig fit was on her, and she would 
not stop. So aw’ay she went, higher and higher, every now and then 
bleating and looking down, and then away, higher, and higher, and higher, 
lie fancied more than once that her ])retty *ba-X-a* sounded like ‘ come 
up, (‘onie up.’ We could not avoid saying that appeared to be a stretch 
of imagination. '‘No, indeed,” he ans\vered, '’not at all ; wM’ should it 
bo so? At last she stopped, gathering her small hoofs into a lump, on a 
narrow ledge, casting her large bright eyes at her master, that seemed to 
say, 'I’ll wait for you.’ Well, he clambered until liis hand just rested 
on her hoofs, when, wdiisk, up she sprung, to a smaller and higher crag 
than ever, and again he heard the ' come up, come up.’ 'My grandfather 
was but ffesh and blood — and Welsh flesh and blood, which, they say, is 
the hottest of any in this land ; so, instead of following on, he up wdth a 
stone, and let fling at poor Jenny — bis owm j^et Jenny — w ith an oath too I 
and no -Booncr w'as the stone whizzing through the air, than his heart 
smote him — it went too sure, and his playful companion toppled over, 
and dow’u among the crags : the poor thing’s bleat, as it came up to him, 
while shfe fell,, w’as the irAuirnfulost music lie ever heard. lie threw' 
himself flat, and scrambled to the edge of the cliff to lo*k over. lie 
could see a broken bough or tw’o of brushwood, that had given w’ay 
beneath her weight, and* a lock of her long silky hair jutting from a 
furze bush.^ He called to her, and thought she answ ered ; he swung 
himself over the crag, creeping dinvn by the bushes and rocks, wdicre no 
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man, or even boy, had ever been before. A raven passed him, with the 
-dismal croak those devil’s-birds give, when they scent blood. This 
quickened my grandfather’s descent, and he soon found himself on a bank 
that overhung the little stream ; it runs to this day in the valley ; and 
there lay poor Jenny dying. 

“ My grandfather fell on the grass beside his pet and wept bitterly : 
the creature knew him, and tried tof lick his hand. He raised her up, and 
brought her water in his hat ; this revived her, and he sat down resting 
her head on his arm, just as the setting sun was sending down streams of 
gold and purple into the valley. Then as he gazed at Jenny he thought he 
had never seen the eyes of an animal with such a Imman expression in 
them. He looked at them so long that, when he turned aside, the purple 
and gold of the royal sun was gone, and it was the moon that 
showering silver on the stream. * 

« < There you go,* he said to the moon, ‘ and a cold comfortless thing 
you are, stealing about in the fading sunlight. I wonder you ar’n’t 
ashamed o\ yourself, shimmering and shaking your beams among the 
bushes ! * The fact was niy grandfather had an all-over creepiness on him ; 
ho shook quite as much as the moonbeams did ; and when he looked again 
at Jenny, instead of his milk-white goat, it was the head of a beautiful 
female that was resting on his arm, and her sweet largo dark soft eyes 
w'cre looking up into his face. 

“ * Wasn’t it cruel of you, oh man,’ she said, ‘ to fling that stone at me, 
and hit me behind the ear as you did I and I loving you so well, and 
inviting you up to the goats* jiaradise on the very tip-top of the 
mountain. I wonder yow are not asliamed of yourself. I tlrnt have taken 
such pains to teach you to climb among the crags, and breathe the pure 
air of the hills — only you’re such a lump,* she said, ‘ that, much as I love 
you,* and her eyes shone like balls of fire, ‘ you*ll bo only a clod of the 
valley to ‘the ‘end of your days. Cad walladcr, unless you can follow me 
along that moonbeam ; indeed my own head is not steady : that hit you 
gave mo has made me giddy. Ah, Cadwallader, like the rest of* your 
countrymen, you*re too hot and too hasty.* My grandfather felt as if ho 
could follow' the beautiful creature over sunbeams or moonbeams. 
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** 'Will you come ?’ she says, jilacing her small black slipper upon the 
end of a moonbeam that rested on a wood anemone just before them ; 
'will you come ? It’s a straight road and easy travelling, if you believe 
in me, Cadwallader/ she says with a sweet smile, and holds out her hand 
to my grandfather. He was not long about catching it in his, you may 
be sure ; but when he had it he could not help thinking it felt more like a 
hoof than a hand. * Now for a race,* she said, ‘ and never to stop till 
we’re on the top of the mountain — the highest mountain in South Wales.* 
Well, on and u}) they went, and every now and then, when my grand- 
father would be forced to stop for breath, she’d bleat m\t the sweetest 
little laugh he ever KSard ; it was as sweet and as soft and as clear as the 
song of the woodlark. When they W’cre about half way up — ‘ How I pity 
you poor mortals ! ’ she said ; ' you are such stujud, heavy, senseless 
creatures, plodding down in tlic valleys, stupified by fogs, and knowing 
nothing of the world.* 

" ' itnowing nothing of the world, miss ! * repeated my grandfather, 
who thought that was going very far for a goat to a Christian# 

** * Nothing,* she repeated ; ' but we — we look over all your cities, and 
plains, and trees — wc sec what fools you make of yourselves, and what 
fools you try to make of others. Wc see you making love to a pretty lass 
at one end of your village, and then making love to another at the other 
end ; even you, Cadwallader, have often forgotten me, and made love to 
my namesake, Jenny Jones, a great red and white lump of clay, with 
little blue eyes* — and she rolled her luiniuoiis eyes on my grandlather — 
'and obliged to make her own clothes.’ 

“ ' How can you blame me for that, beautiful miss? ’ replied my grand- 
father, ‘ when, until this very minute, I always thought you were only 
a nanny-goat ? And even now I am not sure whether you are a goat or 
a girl.* * 

‘ But you know how I loved you, Cadwallader,* she said,*' and yet 
you stoned me ; did I ever think you could have been so cruel ! But our 
path Is growing narrow ; we must up while we can.* And off she started, 
giving myVather no rest until he stood beside her on the top of the 
mountain, surrounded by hundreds ^of vapoury -looking goats : some few 
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there were like her, but there was not one so beautiful. 8he was treated 
with great resj>cct by them all ; many of them touched noses with her. 
Old goats, with Iteards sweeping the rocks upon which they trod, 
advanced to do her honour, and he observed that they all w'alked on 
their hind legs ; but when she presented my grandfather to them, they 
grew angry, and butted at him with their shadowy horns. At this Miss 
Jenny was wrath, and told them she had a right to bring her friend 
there if she cliose. This made a great uproar, the lady goats maintaining 
that Jenny had a right to do as she pleased; the gentlemen goats 
objecting, or di'^approving, or storming, according to their several 
tempers. It was a wonderful syenc ; goat shadoivs of all kinds and 
sizes passing and repassing, storming and ranting, asking (piestions and 
answering themselves — behaving just like gentlemen as wc see them 
at elections, tearing ami driving, butting and bowing; and such an 
unearthly bleating going on as «[iiitc bewildered my grandfather. At 
last a mighty shadow stalked in among them with an antleretl head, 
which he sK:)ok at poor Jenny, who trembled and crouched before him; 
and at the same time my grandfather heard the belling of a stag — it 
sounded out as loud, and full, and terrible, and as much above tlic 
bleating of the goats as the castle bells used to do long ago above 
all tlie bells in Cannarthen. He could gather that the old stag 
.was the ruler of them all, and that his beloved tJenny was threat- 
ened with some dreadful punishment fur bringing liim there. Ho 
heard many observations that were very painful to his feelings, and 
some disparaging to his personal • appearance ; he jenew he was a 
* handsome fellow'. 

‘‘‘ Take me down again, Jenny dear/ he said; ‘and it is not in the 
field or the stable I’ll put you.* 

‘ I can't,’ she answered ; ‘ unless they wdll let you stay with me, I 
can never* go back with you; and I don't know how' you can get down, 
for, oh man, you cannot w'alk a moonbeam by yourself ! * 

“ ‘ Then you ought to be ashamed of such treatment for briiiginjj me 
into this danger 1 ’ exclaimed my grandfather. ‘ Oh, you nectl not keep 
blazing your fine eyes on me ; pretty Jove it is, to coax me up to the top 
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of a mountain among a pack of ! ' I don’t know what ho was going 

to call them, but Jenny put her hand on his mouth. 

“ ‘ Man, man,* she said, ' think of your own false love ; you stoned 
1110 ; though you have decked my liorns with pink ribbons, you stoned 
me ! though you built me a bower and covered it with fern leaves to 
keep off those horrid flies that are unknown in this pure air, and made 
daisy chains with your great coarse red fingers for my snowy neck, yet 
you stoned me !* 

And was it to make a fool of me that you brought me here?* he 
asked, for he was gettjfng into a rage again. 

“ * Oh, no, Cadwallader,* she answered, ‘ I did that often, long ago. 
[ brought you here because I loved you, though you are only a man ; 
and, as I am of rank, I thought they might let me keep you, but they 
won t. See how the eyes of luy relations roll on you ; hark to the 
stamping of my great uncle ; and hear how my aunt hisses through her 
nose ! Sec, they are coming to hurl you over the rock I * 

« ‘ They can’t do it,’ said my grandlather ; * they are only^ a pack of 
shadows — vapours — nothings I ’ 

‘ They may not be able to touch you, but oft' you go all the same. 
Ah, my poor master,’ continued Jenny, ‘if you could only stand firm 
until sunrise 1 ’ 

Lilt i>etween the bleating, and the hissing, and the feints they all 
made at my grandfather, he staggered about like a drunken man, until 
at last the antlers of the old stag rushed at him like a falling forest, and 
over the pinnacle he went, — down — down — down I He never could tell 
how long he lay insensible ; but, when he came to himself, the first 
be^ms of the early sun were shining on him, and on. the dewdrops that 
hung from the branches, aiu^ sparkled in the heather, and on the moss : 
it was a sweet, lovely morning, and the birds were singing, and the 
insects, all according to' their kind, Welcoming the morning. He turned 
to look for Jenny, but she was gone.” 

'*(Jone !” we exclaimed. 

a 

“Yes, gone, as if it were all a dream, except that, far above, the bramble 
still held the lock of her hair, and there were the broken bushes, and 
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there sat tlie raven in his purply-black coat, with a clean bill, and a 
hungry look ; and over where she had fallen the dewdrops glittered like 
rubies, for the red blood was beneath.” 

“ And did he never trace the goat ? ” 

“ Xever ! No how' — no wiiere. Sometimes on moonlight nights 
he used to hear a soft bleating in the air; but that ceased altogether 
when he married my grandmother.” 

And such was the end of Cadwallader’s goat. 

A glance at any geological map will show, that extending from 
Pontypool on the east, to Carmarthen Bay on the west, and from Llau- 
trissant on the south to the north of Merthyr Tydvil, is the okeat c oal- 
field OF »SoLTH AVales. This extends again from Tenby on the 
western side of Carmarthen Bay to St. Bride’s Bay, the waters of whicli 
wash the western shore of the Principality. This very remarkable coal- 
field lies within a basin formed by Mountain Limestone, and a j^eculiar 
sandstone^ known as Slillstone Grit ; it includes a great number of seams 
of coal at various depths, and also beds of argillaceous carbonate of iron, 
and of that peculiar variety known as black band ironstone. The imme- 
diate proxmity of iron ore, and of the coal required for its fusion with 
the limestone employed as a flux in the blast furnaces, has led to the 
establishment of some of the largest iron manufactures in the world. 

There is a remarkable feature in connection with tliis great coal-field 
which must be noticed. On the eastern side of the basin the coal is of 
the bituminous variety, containing a large quantity of volatile matter ; 
as we advance westward the coai becomes less and less bituminous, 
passing under the names of “free-burning” and “ semi -bituminous,” 
until it eventually .becomes a true anthracite, or stone coal, giving*in 
some cases 94 per cent, of pure carbon, and having no volatile con- 
stituents. This is, in all probability, due to the action of masses of trap 
rock, wfiich *liave, w’hen they were forced through the superincumbent 
strata, by their intense heat, dissipated the Volatile constituents of the 
coal. This has led to its division into two districts, the anthracite and 
the bituminous districts.* As the character of iron manufactured with 
anthracite and that smelted with bituminous coal is very different, 
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anthracite iron is always so distinguished. The extent of the iron works 
of Soutli Wales will be evident from the following statement of the con- 
dition of the blast furnaces in 1858. 

The total number of Iron furnaces in itio anthracite district was . 16 

IS ti bituminous „ 132 

Total In blast in South Wales 148 


Tons. 

These consumed of Iron ore ralscsl In the district not less than 1,750,000 


Ore from Whitehaven district 181,373 

„ Ulverstone 628 

„ Forest of Dean i4,€52 

„ Somersetshire 26,000 

„ Devonshire 4,700 

„ Cornwall 55,160 

„ Sundry Places 100,000 


Total 2,152,403 


Tons. 

The make of pig iron from tills being for the anthracite district 50,774 
„ „ „ bituminous district 835,704 

# 

Total of pig iron . . . 8S6,478 


In the manufacture of this about 3,000,000 tons of coal were employetl, 
and nearly as inucli in the conversion of this pig iron into bars, rails, and 
castings. The total coal produce of the South Wales coal-fiold being, 
in 1858, •7,«5, 289 tons. 

Such is a' general statement, based on the returns obtained by the 
CJovornment Mining Record Office, of the vast resources of South Wales. 
From beneath the soil above eight millions of coals are raised anuuall^^ 
requiring for its extraction all the various appliances of science which 
are connected with the draining the mines of water, •with their ventila- 
tion, and all the processes oS drawing the coal from great depths to the 
surface. Beneath the surface thousands of men are constant^’ en]ployed, 
and on the surface hives o^industry meet the view on all sides. 

Wbere the bowels of the earth are searched with so much eagerness 
for treasure the surface is disfigured with heaps of coal, iron ore, and 
waste material. The iron works especially load the earth with scorias. 
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nioiintaina of slags mark the existence of blast furnaces, and volumes of 
smoke are ever clouding the bright blue of heaven. Yet the result of 
so much desolation and darkness is a vast addition to the wealth of the 
nation. The position of England in the scale of empires is determined 
by her mineral treasures — with the failure of these she must decline 
amongst kingdoms ; how necessary, therefore, it is that she should hoard 
lier buried treasure with a judicious care. 

Although many of our coal-producing districts are distinguished by 
great natural beauties, those are speedily destroyed as the work of sub- 
terranean exploration proceeds ; and amidst the once picturesque valleys 
of South Wales, the debris of the coal-mines, and the mountains of ashes 
and slag produced by the iron furnaces in their vicinitf, give an appear- 
ance of thorough desolation to the scene. 

The accompanying view, comprehending the picturesque remains of 
an old coal wheel, faithfully represents the usual characteristics of the 
South Wales coal-field. The hills, although barren towards the top, arc 
fringed >\ith timber trees ; and if the smoke from coal has not doi>c its 
work of destruction, these woods are luxuriant in their undergrowth, and 
especially rich in several varieties of ferns. Rapid rivers rush by tlic 
feet of these hills, and the early miners availed themselves of this 
mechanical power, by means of under and overshot water-wheels, not 
merely to work rude pumps to drain their then shallow pits, but for 
many other operations connected with their subterranean labours. The 
increa.sing depth of the workings, and the accumulating waters, have led 
to the adoption of powerful steam machinery, and it is only in some of 
the out-o*-the-world nooks that wc can yet discover the water-wheel 
with its gearing, now idle and useless, but still forming those little 
“bits’* which we iwually term aitistie, because they compose themselves 
into most pleasing pictures. The old horse^ and the tram-waggon may 
be regarded as representing* a transition period — a passage from that 
condition wfien we computed our coal produce at twenty millions of tons 
per annum, and thought it very large, and the.^resent, when we are draw- 
ing from our coal-beds not much less than seventy millions per annum. 

Where the manufacture of iron is associated with the production of 
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coal, as it is around Mertliyv Tydvil, at Ebbw Vale, and other parts, a 
scene of entire desolation prevails. The blast furnaces pouring forth 
their giant tongues of flame, tkc coke ovens shining with unnatural 
lights, and the forges glaring with white-hot fire, might have guided a 
Milton to a realization of a modern Pandemonium. These, associated 
with the heaps of ashes and slags, furnish a wild picture, which is 
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strangely reflected upon the external character of the dense population 
crowded around those artificial volcanoes. The colliers, “iike the dyers 
hand,” naturally take colour from that they work in. The girls employed 
in picking coal, and in the processes ot washing coal, which are now 
extensivelji iised in preparing the small coal for the coking ovens, are 
e(]^ually tinctured with the black coal. Indeed, through all who are 
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brought in contact with thoso great industries there prevail the same 
characteristics, derived from the smoko and dust in which they are 
enveloped. * 

Neath is now a town of smoke, through which its rare and venerable 
antiquities are too often but dimly visible. It is a very ancient town, 



** called by the Jlritons Nedd, and by tlie* llonians Nidum. When 
Robert PItzhamon conquered Glamorgan ho gave this town to Richard 
de Granaville, one of the twelve knights who assisted him. The said 
Richard, about half a mile from the town, and*on the river Neath, *built 
a Cistercian abbey„ dedicated to the Holy Trinity, about A.T)/*! 130, and 
giving his share to the monks, returned to a plentiful estate he had in 
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JEnglaud.”* King John rested here on his way to Ireland, in 1210; so 
did King Edward I. in 1284. And in this castle and abbey the unfor- 
tunate Edward II. took shelter from his enemies. He was, how’ever, 
compelled to leave it, and on his way to the castle of Llantrissant was 
betrayed by n monk, in whom ho had trusted as a guide. 

The Town is busy and prosperous. The various works in its imme- 
diate vicinity give employment to its population, and the quays receive 
vessels of moderate size, the river being navigable thus far from the 
sea.f It has good streets, good houses, good shops, good public 
rooms, a good library, a ‘'philosophical institution,” and a good market- 
house. Moreover, two railways augmcfht its population and its wealth ; 
and the neighbourhood, abounds in collieries, iron-works, and copper- 
works. It is auspiciously situated, protected by lofty hills, which 
shelter without confining it ; and, before science had filled the mouth of 
the vallpy with dense and unwholesome vapours, the place must have 
been healthy as w'cll as beautiful. The old monks selected it wisely 
then, although now-a-days there is no one of them w’ho w’oul^ not avoid 
it^s a melancholy foreshadowing of a destiny it was the professed pur- 
pose of their lives to avoid. 

It is said that Neath was destined for the seat of a •University just 
prior to the Reformation, and that a charter was actually obtained for its 
foundation. Its deeds of arms w’cre not, however, to be succeeded by 
those of learning. Of the former it had its share, several sanguinary 


* “ We learn from Uisliop Tanner that Richard de Grauavllle and Constance, his wife, gave tlielr 
chapel in the ca!»tlc at Nctlie, the tithes belonging to it, a large tract of waste land and other iK>ssessioiis, 
in the tiino of Henry I., to the abbot and convent of Savigny, near LyonfT, that they might build an 
al)bcy iicre in Wales. And a very fair abbey, dedicated to tlie lloJy Trinity, was built acconiingly on 
the west side of the river, a little below ^hc town of Ncatli, for monks of ttie order of Savigny, or Tratres 
Qrisci, wlio soon afterwards became Cistercians.”— Dr. Beattie. 

Malkin states, t)iit does not give his authority, tliat Richard Granaville, returning Arom a* pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, brought with him a person naincil Laies (or Lalys), “a man very skilful in the art 
of building, whom ho employed to construct the abbey of Neath.” 'Pis said that he afterwards went to 
London, jtnd became architect to the king, Henry I. 

t In our destf iptions of Neath and its fair valley wo shall be much indebted to an excellent **Hand- 
book,” written by Mr. C. IT. W'urlng, a gentleman of (l\e neighbourhood, by w'hom wc had the pleasure 
and advantage to be accompanied to tlic various attractions in (he vicinity, and espedially to the Vale 
of Neath. 
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battles having been fought in the neighbourhood between tlie Britons 
and their Xonnan oppressors. In’ the reign of Stephen, the British 
forces, headed by the sons of Garadoc ah Jestyn, whose lordshij) ex- 
tended from the Tawe to the Afan, here attacked the Norman lords witli 
great s])irit, and put them to the rout so completely, that all who escaped 



KEITH ABEEY. 


ihc sword fled for an asylum to the various castles of Gower. Three 
thousand men are said to have been slain in this conflict. In# 12dl 
Llewellyn ab lorwath, and Morgan Gam, enraged by some f injustice ol 
Hubert do Burgh upon the marshes, laid siege to the castle, and burnt 




NEATH ABBUr, OldTANT VIEW. 


wards came into the possession of the Cistercians, who retained it till the 
Dissolution, when the fraternity was reduced to eight monks. 

On approaching the abbey the visitor is suddenly struck by a singular 


* We%ih call tills abboy * Abatty Glyn NcUd* ur Abbacy of tho Valo of Neath ; and Nedtl Is 
iwopcrly the name of the river runninj? through it, being descriptive of the gentle course of its stream 
comi^arcd with most of tho nei^Iibouring water'-." 
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mingling of styles of two epochs.* lie learns, however, that the old 
priory-house had been converted into a reiidence by the Hohy family, 
subsequent to its use as a religious house, these comparatively new 
buildings being of Tudor architecture. Within, the only 2)ortion8 that 
retain their early character is the Ciiypt, and the remains of the church. 
There are evidences enough, however, to show the vast extent and 
gorgeous ornaments of the line structure, to bear out the statement 



TIIU CKVl’r, KHATU ABUKT, 


of Leland, that it was ‘‘once the fairest in all Wales;” and almost to 
realize the description of an early bard — “ Weighty the lead that roofs 


* Francis's “ Neath and its Abbey.” The ruins of Neath Abbty have been placed by Lord Dynevor 
(to a horn they belonn') under the care and custody of the Neath Philosophical Society, his lig||itlslilp's 
liberality from time to time cnablinK the s<jclety to effect partial restorations, “ hl(;hlf advantageous 
to the preservation of It^ existing remains.” A custodier resides In an ancient lodge, and the ruins 
are examples of neatness and order. 
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this abode — the dark blue canopy of the dwellings of the godly. Every 
colour is seen in the crystal windows ; the floor is wrought in variegated 
stone ; here is the gold-adorned choir, the nave, the gilded tabemacle- 
work, the pinnacles worthy of the three fountains; the bells, the 
benedictions, and the peaceful songs of praise, proclaim the frequent 
thanksgivings of the white monks.** 



NRATn CASTLK. 


The church, although a mere shell, still looks stately ;** and the 
so-called cliapter-hoiiso, refectory, and some of the cliief apartments, 
also **jpYCBent interesting* architectural studies.’* Huge masses of 
masonry ar^ scattered about the inner courts; the eye may readily 
delect remnants of cornices, quoins, and other ornaments of the structure. 
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The ivy grows but little about them, the copper smoke preventing its 
spread ; indeed the effect of this foe to verdure we mark all about the 
neighbourhood, most of the trees having blighted tops. The place is 
peculiarly quiet; idlers and spoilers being effectually kept out. It is, 
therefore, a scene for reflection and thought ; imagination may revert to 
its days of gorgeous splendour, when monarchs were its guests, and 
learn from the shattered walls a lesson as to the mutability of the works 
of man. 

“ We do lore these ancient ruins : 

Wo never tread upon them, but ue set 
Our foot upon some reverend idstory/' 

Strange sights and strange sbunds are these that would grccL tlio 
venerable abbot — earliest or last — if permitted to revisit earth and trea<l 
among old familiar places! The air is close and the sky is dark ; dense 
columns of smoke are curling even round the broken relics that still 
soar upwards. There is no breath of nature from the hills,* over the 

meadows, or from the river that still 
runs beside its walls to meet the sea. 
Where the matin hymn was snng, and 
the solemn vespers chanted, is heard 
the perpetual clang clang of the noisy 
hammer; forges, furnaces, and tall chim- 
neys, mingle unearthly aniJ unnatural 
sounds, and the dale resembles rather a 
pandemonium than a sanctuary from the 
6are8 and turmoils of the world. 

It may interest the archmologist to 
examine the two seals and the effigy 
we borrow from Mr. Francis’s valuable 

f 

and interesting contribution to the his- 
tory of the locality, “Memorials of 
Neath and, its Abbey the first is that 
of the Abbot of Neth, th^,. second that 
of “the Abbey of St. Mary of Neth.” Thb arms at the loot are those 
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of Be Granaville, the founder. In a field adjacent to the ruin is a 
mutilated stone figure, that of Adam .de Caerniarthen, Abbot of Neath, 
A.D. 1209. He holds in his hand the model of 
a church — as its re-founder. It is a curious 
relic, which all visitors to the place would desire 
to see removed from its present rest to the in- 
terior of the ruin ; we believe it would be so re- 
moved, if a hint of the propriety of the act were 
conveyed to Lord Bynevor. He who has done 
so much for the preservation of the venerable 
remains, would, we are assured, gladly^attend to 
any suggestion for increasing their interest. 

The old Castle of Neath must be visited.* It 
is in the centre of the town — a shell merely — 
surrounded by the low dwellings of artizans. The 
artist hfls pictured the gateway. ‘‘An ancient castle” was no doubt 
bore when, in lOJK), Richard de Granaville built this stronghjjld. 
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Before we leave the neighbourhood we may examine a curious old 
church — that of Llantwij Junta Neath — which stands on a bank 
beneath the river, and on the borders of a canal : it has been latelv 
“ restored.” Fortunately, Iiowever, for lovers of the picturesque, our 
artist saw it before its renovation. ♦ 

* It Is but rij'ht, however, to say that nearly all the recent restorations of old churches in South 
Wales have been made on right principles, and under the directions of accomplUhed architects. 
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Who could imagine this gloomy to^Yn — over which, like a pall, too 
often lowers a cloud of dense and unwholesome smoke — the gateway to 
a very paradise of rock and river, hill and valley — the Vale or 
Neath ? To this charming valley we must ask the reader to accompany 
us on a brief tour; but he may prolong it if he pleases, and can bo 
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content with a limited supply of creaturof comforts,” for the inns arc 
to-day Ijttle J)etter than they were a century ago, and are certainly 
not constructed expressly for the accommodation of tourists.’’ 

The River Neath rises south-westward of the mountain callejJ Ban 
Gyhyrich, and falls into the Bay of Swansea a little b^ow Briton 
Ferry. Its origin is two brooks; it collects the waters of several 
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tributaries previous to reaching Pont-Neath-Vaughan, where, properly, 
the river assumes the name of Neath. Thus, old Drayton — 


‘ When nimble Neath anon 

(To all the nciglibouring nymphs folr her rare beauties known , 

Besides her double liead, to help her stream that hath 
Her handmaids— Mel ta sweet, clcere Ilcpscy, and Tragath) 

From Brecknock forth doth breakc/* 

These tributaries, as well as the river, have many falls — Some hidden 
among woods, known only to the guide or frequent visitor ; others in 
the direct course of the stream, and others descending from steep banks 
upon its sides. It is to these falls that the Vale of Neath is chiefly 
indebted for its renown ; but it has other attractions : abrupt mountains, 
huge cliffs, grotesque rocks, w’ooded glens, rustic bridges, dingles, and 
bosky dells — all, in short, that contributes beauty to a wild district, in 
which Nature is but little trimmed and fashioned by the hand of 
Art. Justly, therefore, may one of its admirers say tha^ ** tourists, 
painters, poets, anglers, and meditative lovers of the romantic, are alike 
charmed by the attractions of this Vale, which only requires to bQ better 
known, that its fame may equal its beauty.*' 

A short distance from Neath are two of the most famous of the 
Cascades — those of Aherdulas and Melincourt ;* but the tourist need not 
pause to visit them now, for the iron lords have ruined their picturesque* 
That of Aberdufas is altogether gone — ** works for the manufacture of tin 
l)lato have encroached up to the very point where the stream takes its 
plunge; and the air, fonrfcrly so sweet with woodland fragrance, and 
tuneful with the song of birds, is now contaminated by smoke, and 
disquieted by the clang of machinery while that of 3Ielincourt, although 
not so entirely ilUused, has Ipst much of its flue character — its fame is of 


* Malkin (ls04) speaks of tiio Casende of Melinconrtas the largest In South Wales, and ** uarivallcd 
n its aceSmpanyments, considered as an enclosed scene ** the rich clothing of the precipice, the over* 
cast hue of the foliage Intercepting tlie view, and preventing the whole from being exhansted, 

conspire with the magnitude of the principal feature to increase the interest of the spot.** Donovan 
( ISOS) describes it as a fall of ** most majestic character," whicli ** passes over the verge of a dark pra 
cipitous rock, eighty feet above the spectator.*' 
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tlie past. We must go further up the Vale, therefore, before we can 
C 8 caj )0 the sights and sounds of the furnace and the foundry ; and a rail- 
way conveys us to the station — Glyn Neath — at which we commence 
our tour, among the beauties of the River and the Vale.* 

' It is at Glyn Neath that the tour of the Vale properly commences, and 
the railway conducts the tourist thus far ; but long before his arrival he 
will have obtained views, on either side, of rare and surpassing beauty — 
tree-clad hills, looking down on ihe fair river, with vistas, here and there, 
through rugged passes into charming glens. His attention will also be 
directed to many auspiciously situated mansions and small churches in 
pleasant dells. “ Ynisygerwn, the ancestral mansion of the Llcwcllyi s of 
Penllergare; is seen on the loft, shrouded in trees. The* little church of 
Rcsolvcn is on the right, near the station of that name. A few miles 
onward, on the opposite side of the valley, stands Rheola, the beautiful 
scat of N. V. E. Vaughan, Esq., one of the most lovely residences in 
Glamorgan. It has a fine mountainous background, and the glen behind 
tlie house'^has walks of great beauty. Proceeding onward, the retired 
house of Maesgwyn is barely visible near the river -side, and beneath the 
towering grandeur of its neighbouring hills.” In 1802, Southey proposed 
to become its tenant ; but he desired some additions or improvements ; 
those the owner, Williams of Aberpergwm, declined to make ; the 
arrangement, consequently, did not take place, and in a letter to 
Mr. Waring, the poet thus expresses himself : “ Had this wish been 
complied with, my lot would have been fixed in the Vale of Neath, instead 
of here among the mountains of Cumberland ; and my children would 
have been Cambrians, instead of Cambrians." The real motive of 
Mr. Williams in declining to accept Southey as a tenant was the ill repute 
of the poet, who was at that time the avowed advocate of revolutionary 
principles. ‘' Much and deeply as he afterwards became attached to the 


• The only tolerab'.e inn of the autrict U here. It Is called itie “ Lamb and Flag,” and is sufliclcntly 
comfortable for those who are not over- particular. The charges are moderate, hut accoihmoilation 
is limited. Ponies may be here obtained, and a sort of “ fly” for those who shun botJi pedestrian and 
equestrian exercise. It Is, however, obvious that without much walking few of the attractions of the 
Vale can be seen, inasmuch as they, for the most part, lie out of tlio beaten track. 




MAUCCT, VILB OF XI ATB. ^ 

Aberpergwiii, the seat oi Rees Williams, Esq., ia seen among sur- 
rounding trees. The family of Williams, of Abcrpergwm, is illustrious ; 


* The late Mr. Williams, according to Mr. Waring, ** is well known to Welsh poets and scholars « 
under the bardic name of Gtclddur (pron. Goolddoor), The glen which conducts bro9k of Pergwm 
to its confluence with the Neath is well worthy of a survey. Access to this lutrt of the domain Is 
readily granted by the proprietor, who has formed a road up the glen, by which the summit of the 
mountj^in is reached. On the ascent a stone seat has been placed, with the following inscripUon 

* G^'phwysfa i Gy mro glan, A resting place fur Welshmen true ; 

Rho ddlolch I Dduw', Let him thank God, enjoy the view, 

A chSr yn y b!aen.' And then his onward way pursue.* ** 
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for eight liundred years they have held domains in this valley, and have 
their descent from Rhys, the son of Jcstyn, the last prince of Glamorgan. 
Of this family, that of Oliver Cromwell was a collateral branch, the 
original name, when they settled in Huntingdon, being Williams. The 
name of Williams was adopted in the reign of Henry VIII. : previously 
it was De Avan. It was the father of the present proprietor who cor- 
responded with Southey concerning the house at Maesgwyn, and one of 
whose sisters contributed the Welsh Fairy Stories to Crofton Crokcr’s 
Fairy Legends. The lady is an accomplished Welsh scholar, and not 
** a Welsh scholar*’ only. Her immediate neighbourhood bears testimony 
to her value ; but her intellectu£ft gifts have not been too much limited 
in their influence to her own beautiful vale. 

We are now on the borders of Brecknockshire ; it is in that county 
we find most of the leading attractions of the district. We pass along 
a narrow lane, and reach Poxt-Neath-Vavghan, previously, l\owever, 
obtaining a view of a fine and picturesque viaduct over the river, pictured 
by Mr. IlaAling ; the hills that look down upon it arc especially grand 
and beautiful. Immediately above is the majestic mountain, Craig *y.Llyn, 
king of the Glamorganshire mountains.” 

Pont-Ncath -Vaughan is a email village ; the inn here is called 
the White Horse.” It is small, ‘‘ coarse,” externally and internally, and 
bituate in about the worst situation that could be chosen ; so, indeed, is 
the inn at Glyn Neath; while removal a hundred yards or so might have 
secured a perpetual view of combined grandeur and beauty. It is here, 
however, the guide is to be obta’.netl — a necessity, inasmuch as, without 
one, it would be difficult to find the way to the Falls, through almost 
impervious woods. .Welsh guides are very different from those who " ply 
the trade ” in Ireland. In Wales, the guide seems to think he has no 
other duty than to walk before you, and open gates ; if he has stories to 
tell, or legends to rehearse, he keeps them to himself ; to .wit or humour 
he makes no pretence ; he has no anecdote to lighten the way, no pleasant 
word to smooth a rugged path, no kindly greeting for any pfasant you 
meet, to draw out information ; he receives you with a noitj and parts 
from you with another, when you have paid his fee of seven shillings : 
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that is all; he will have no memory of you thenceforward, nor you 
of him. 

What a contrast between him and his Irish brother I The Irish 
guide lets you miss nothing ; ever ready with a joke when a joke is wel- 
come, and a serious caution when it is requisite. If you exhaust his 
budget of veritable ** laagends,'" he will invent new ones. Ask him any 



AT KEATIl VAIT.HAS. 


question you please, and you will have an answer ; *hever does the be 
dad I don’t know *’ come in ceply to aught upon which you require infor- 
mation. Is a lady of your party ? — Paddy is always at her si^e, her cloak 
upon one arm, and the other prepared to assist in all emergencies ; he is 
ever at hand when needed^ with his kindly smile, lively jest, and active 
zeal to rem^pr service. 

The tourist will rest awhile al Pont-Neath- Vaughan, ascending one 
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of the heights above the village, to obtain n glorious view of the vale and 
surrounding hills ; he will also descend into the dell, through which the 
river wildly rushes, and stand on a picturesque, bridge, on either side of 
which the close scenery is very beautiful. Pont -Neath -Vaughan is tlie 
starting-point of those who visit “ the Falls,” and the Falls are the great 
objects of attraction in the Vale of Neath. Other valleys may boast of 



rOXT-SPATH-VAUGHAN. 


rivers as lucid, of hills as rugged and as grand, of woods as varied and as 
rich, of dell^as fair and as fertile, of meadows as green and as productive ; 
but there is no valley in our island that contains waterfalls so many or so 
magnificent. “ , 

To some of these falls, therefore, we desire to coiiduct tifte reader — 
aided, ns we shall be, by the artists, Mr. Harding, Mr. McEwen, and 
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Mr. Wimperis. We shall first, however, ask him to accompany us to 
the singular cave Portii-yr-ogof, “ th^ gate or mouth of the cavern.” 
Perth -yr-ogof is a cave into which enters a river — the river Mellte — to 
be lost for a time, and then to isstie forth and run through a valley into 
the Neath. Its course is not under a hill, but under a dell ; a steep road 
of some extent leads down to it ; high rocks envelop it on all sides, some 



I’OUTH-VR O'SOF. 


of them clothed with thick underwood; the water -is deliciously pure. 
The cavern is about fifty fjjet wide, and in height thirty feet : into this 
cavern the river rushes, finding an exit some five hundred yards away, 
but filling on its passage a variety of lesser caves, which have never yet 
been explored ; for although some attempts have been made to examine 
its singular recesses, none of them have been successful. These recesses 
branch off in all directions — some, it is said, lead to passages three or four 
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miles long ; and if the guides are to be credited, they have explored one 
of them as far, during seasons of unusual drought. We borrow a de- 
scription from Mr. Waring : — The rapid Mellte, after many tumultuous 
writhings amongst huge blocks of limestone, disappears beneath a gigantic 
mass of rock, extending, nearly on a horizontal level, from one bank to 
the other. When the river is swollen by heavy rains, its foaming waters 
preclude all human access to the cave ; but in customary summer weather, 
the entrance is easy. The interior presents a lofty concavity, adorned 
with stalactical concretions, in a great variety of forms, which produce a 
somewhat ghastly effect, seen by the broken gleams of daylight, and when 
illuminated by candles, throw back a brilliant reflection. The IMellte is 
heard murmuring among the pebbles and rocky fragments of the flo^/r, 
as it hurries into the recesses of the cavern, wdiere it plunges into a dark 
pool, awfully profound, filling the ‘subterranean’ with an appalling roar. 
There is an unspeakable fascination allied both to the sublime and the 

horrible, in the combination of sounds produced by the hollow babbling 

• • 

of the waters near the entrance, and the deep stern bass of their descent 
into the invisible abyss. At the lower extremity of the pool, where it 
becomes accessible, there is a singular formation of calcareous spar, on 
the face of a rock, which is sufficiently like a skeleton child to give the 
name of Llyn y Baban (the Lake of the Baby) to this mysterious -looking 
watery chasm.” This baby is a vein of carbonate of lime, kept wliito by 
the continual rush of water. The guides have a legend of chiW murder, 
or some miraculous restoration of a drowning infant from this black abyss, 
to deepen the thrilling interest of the place. Jhit the guides, as we have 
elsewhere remarked, arc, if inventive, certainly not communicative — 
their legends and traditions are, when you obtain them, of the veriest 
commonplace. The cavern is exceedingly picturesque ; IVIr. MeEwen’s 
sketch may convey some notion of it, but to^ its solemn and impressive 
grandeur Art cannot do justice. Not only is the cave itself singularly 
effective — the neighbourhood is full of pictorial episodes. A pretty \ illago, 
with its graceful church, attracts the eye as we descend the hill at its 
base are huge rocks covered with ivy and other creepers, apjong which 
gorgeously green ferns shoot from intervening crevices ; while the river, 
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though gentle and musical in summer, rushes with terrific force in winter, 
and having no exit but this cavern, then rises rapidly, often flooding the 
whole oi the adjacent valley. 

On the hill and in the dale, wherever we ramble through this deli- 
cious valley, we find nature abundantly bountiful of grace and beauty ; 
\\ ild floweiw* grow in rich luxuriance ; trees of all ages, and of infinitely, 
> aried character, give their shade to tangled hedgerows and to plots of 
green sward; streams as ‘'nimble** as the Neath rush from hill-tops, 
singing on their way, over huge rock-stones, to mingle with the river ; 
and, in especial, the numerous waterfalls, encountered almost at every 
step ill this district — " wild and uiitrimmed’* — give to it a peculiar charm 
that very few of the vales in Great Britain equal, perhaps none surpass, 
ihese waterfalls we are now approaching. 

I^et us pause awhile in the midst of these natural beauties — the 
glories of the Vale of Nei^h — to change our theme, and examine the 
peasa*litry we see going to, or returning from, market ; and then let us 
note them as they form picturesque groups, vending in the market-places 
the produce of their gardens, their farms, their dairies, or the looms 
nhich so many of them continue to ply at home, producing the flannel 
and woollen stuffs for which \Y Ales has long been famous. 

On market-days, the roads leading to the market-town are thronged 
with country-folk from surrounding districts. Those who live at remote 
distances are " on the road *’ at an early hour ; they are soon joined by 
others, and every by-way and farm-house contributes to swell the 
number. Some are in their own carts, some in those of their neighbours, 
hut the greater part, men and women, are on foot — for they are a hardy 
people, and can walk long distances with little fatig\ie. Of the men— 
some arc engaged in leadiiig or driving the horse and cart ; others are 
carrying across their shoulders long rods, from which is suspended a 
seemingly countless number of pairs of stockings, or are loaded with 
rolls of flannel of their own manufacture. Our sketch pictures one who 
jogs along ^n his sturdy Welsh pony, carrying on liis arm the basket of 
the aged woman to whom he has good-naturedly given a “lift** beside 
his wife in a cart, which, except that the shafts are attached to the wrong 
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end, much resembles one of the ancient British war -chariots. The men 
wear low-crowned hats, and are for the most part clothed in coats and 
vests of deep blue cloth, home spun and witli brass buttons, have knee- 
breeches of corduroy, and are very partial to showy silk neckcloths. The 
dress of the women varies. The national costume, as our readers are 
aware, is a short-sleeved cloth jacket, and the petticoat, which is short 



G015G TO MARKET. 


and sensible* particularly in rainy weather. But flannel, stuff, and cotton 
gowns of difierent shapes are also common in all cases, however, the 
checked flannel apron is indispensable, and a long blue cloak ^vith a 
capacious hood is, even in warm weather, not thought superflVious. They 
frequently wear high-crowned, broad-brimmed hats; these are usually 
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of beaver, and ornamented with fringed bands; but straw hats are 
prevalent — some of the same form as the beavers, others less steeple- 
crowned, and some again nearly of a scuttle shape. These hats must be 
a sad encumbrance to a woman who is latlen with a large heavily- 
freighted market-basket on her head ; but, on such occasions, a genuine 
daughter of Cambria would not be restrained by the trouble she expe- 
riences on the way, from the pleasure of wearing her national head-dress 



IT MiBSET. 


in the streets and market-place, though she has hail to carry it for miles 
in her hand, or tied to her* arm or apron-string. 

The Welsh are, amoilg themselves and in their own tongue, prodi- 
gious talkers. Here, on the road, even if you are familiar with the 
langitage^ you would have very great difficulty in making out what is 
said, for the conversation is so animated, and so many speak at once, 
that in the hum of voices the comiectiou of the discourse is lost. They 
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seem to be cmiueiitly a religiously disposed people ; whatever bo the 
subjec t of their conversation, whether speculating on the prices they are 
to ask and receive for their goods, or the capability likely to be displayed 
by some newly -married couple or other in the management of their 
farm — whatever it be — in the end, if there is no occasion for haste, the 
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conversation generally turns upon religious topips. They arc perpetually 
discussing the merits or canvassing the defects of their various, preichers 
and class leaders, or telling about the wonderful manner in which some 
bright young acquaintance lately answered the ** points” of the minister. 
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At length they reach the market, which is more like a German 
than an hinglish market, except that it is much cleaner, and they have 
not yet learned the Continental art of wreathing and binding up flowers. 
All attention is now turned to business ; the stalls have to be put in 
order, scales to be adjusted, cheese, poultry, vegetables to be arranged, 
and the white napkin to be thrown back from the butter. 

The Welsh market is always a pleasant place in which to study 
character, and assuredly all tourists will visit one at least of these 
crowded, talking, bustling places of universal resort ; but if they desire 
to see it in perfection, they must be there at an early hottr. 



TIIK rnoORED FALL. 


To visli the waterfalls in the Vale of Neath, the tourist must 
make up his mind to a day of toil — to be largely repaid. There are so 
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many that it will be impossible to see them all, nor is it requisite he 
shouKl tlo so ; generally, they bear so close a resemblance one to the 
other, that to examine a few of them will suffice to gratify curiosity — 



TnR LAor riLi.. 


‘‘curiosity,’* however, is far too weak a word to express the intense 
delight he will experience in this region of cataracts. Those whicli hold 
highest rank, and are perhaps the most accessible, are — “ the Crooked 
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Fall,*’ ** the Lady’s Fall,” “ the Upper Clyngwvn,” “ the Middle 
** Clyngwyri,” the Lower Clyngwyn,” “ the Upper Cilhepste,” and 
^Mlie Lower Cilhepste.” 

The Crooked Fall— Ysewd Einon Gam,” and the Lady’s Fall— 
Ysewd Gwladis,” are nearest to Pont-Xeath- Vaughan : the former is 
a fall of exquisite beauty, precipitating itself seventy or eighty feet 
from the mouth of a deep ravine, fringed on one hand with the mount/iin 



THR MIDDLE CLYNuWYN FALL. 


ash and hazel, and presenting on the other a wall of naket^rocjv. The 
stream first rushes over a slope of rock, and then changing its direction 
(whenejs its name) at an obtuse angle, plunges sheer into the pool below, 
out of whfeh the foaming and eddying waters hurry onward over a 
rocky ledge into a second and more capacious basin. An oak gracefully 
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curves its boughs just over the top of the fall.” The Lady’s Fall presents 
11 strong contrast to the Crooked Fall. It descends in a broad and nearly 
unbroken sheet, under the shadow of a steep hill, and midway between 
ri)cks, trees, and underwood. “The name is supposed to bo "derived 
from Gwladis, one of the twenty -six daughters of Brychan, King of 
(ilew isog,”* 

The Middle Clynuwyx and the UrrEii Ciluefste are the only 
others to whicli we need conduct the tourist. At the first named, the 
river takes “ a two-fold leap,” sending up its vapoury spray among the 
wild wood and 5ver the ^ ivy -man tied rocks, then falling in a broad sheet 
into the pool below. This is "hs peculiar character, and in which it 
differs from its proud rival, the Upper Cilhepste. Mere the cataract 
descends about fifty feet in a single sheet, gliding over a projecting ledge 
of rock, and then dashing forward anti down into the dell, sending its 
^]»ray above the tree-tops. With so much force is it impelled, and so far 
forward is the jutting rock, that a pathway has been formed under it — 
the only pathway by which foot-passengers can cross the river without 
wet feet. It chanced to us, as it did to a long-ago tourist, to find shelter 
from a shower under this waterfall. While Mr. Wimperis was making 
his sketch, it came on to rain, and the place was the only one at hand, or 
at all events the best, where w*e could be safe from its effects. Just at 
that moment, the fall had divided into three distinct parts ; but, very soon 
afterwards, the three united and descended in one broad sheetf 

We have seen many waterfalU in England, Scotland, and Wales, but 
few to equal this in grandeur or^iu beauty : the rocks at cither side are 
clothed with evergreen creepers, trees in great variety cover the hill-sides, 
every tint of foliage is there ; the utter loneliness of the place adding to 
its charm. A toilsome descent conducts to it, and a steep ascent leads 


* “ Until Hithin the Iai»t few years, there was an Interesting specimen of the Logan, or Rocking 
Stone, near Ihh fall. Ite weight was calculated at seventeen tons, and it was so dellcatelyjwlsed on 
iUa sniijacent rock, that a push of the finger would move It, and the writer has cracked nuts, gathered 
in U»c neighlsjuring coppice, bencatii its ponderous, yet gentle vibrations. When tie railways were 
constructing, a gang of ignorant navriei made a Sunday frolic of overturning this stone, and fracturing 
it, so that no human skill could rcidacc il in Its original position .'’'—W amku. 
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from it — for it is in an isolated dell. At all seasons, nature is rich in this 



TUI ClIJIRrSTE FiLI.. 


locality, and lavish in her gifts of beauty ; VN’hile the angler, we are told, 
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may obtain abundant enjoyment in tlic ninny pools to which tlie rapid 
river runs. Wo wandered through pleasant lanes, up hills and down 
dales, and along picturesque hill-sides, climbing one ascent to obtain a 
view — second perhaps to none in the Principality, Hence ‘‘{he eye 
ranges through a magnificent vista of many miles, down the Vale of 
Xoath, with its mountains now in shadow and now thrown out into 
strong light, till it reaches Swansea Bay, with the Mumbles Lighthouse, 
and opposite, the coasts of Somerset and Devon/' Rarely have wo found 

the lines of the poet, Coleridge, more appropriate than here : — 

« 

. «* () wliat a pofHlIy scene ! Here the Weak mount. 

The hare bleak niouiltaiti speckled Uun with sheep ; 

Crey chuuls, tiiat shaduHiiig sjMit tlio sunny fields; 

Ami river now, wUh bushy rucks o'erbrow'd, 

Kow winding bright and full, with naked Itanks; 

And scats, and iawns, the altbeiy', and the wood. 

And Cots, and haiiilcts, and faint city* spire; 

The clianiiel there, tiie islaiuls, and white sails. 

Dim coasts, and cloud-like hills, and slioreiess ocean- • 

It seemed tike Omnipresence I God, metliought, 

Had built him there a temple ; the wliole world 
^ BeemM imaged in its vast circumference." 

The bare mountain glen through which the path now lies is popu- 
larly known as “the J)cvirs Glen/' It is the scene of many talcs of 
ghosts, goblins, and witches,” and leads to the famous Dinas Rock 
— CjtAG-Y-DiKAs — so long tlic stroiigliold of superstition, and said to be 
the last spot in Wales frequented b^^the fairies. We borrow bnee more 
a passage from Mr. Waring. The name Crag-y-Dinas “ was, no doubt 
originally bestowed in' conscqujence of the natural position of this 
singular rock, as a place of defence — dinas meaning a fortified hill, or 
bold promontory employed as a defensive station. Crag-y-l!)inas is, 
liowever, simply a stronghold of nature's formation, and stands, in isolated 
majesty, an object of unusual interest to the* painter and the geologist, 
who ma)!»gaio long upon its rugged features with admiration. A pre- 
cipitous path loads along the face of the rock into the valley below. In 
order to get the must striking view of the Dinas, the bridge shoiild be 
crosscMl ; at a short di.^tance below it, and near the rcmainsi of a mill 
for grinding firc-clayj is the best point of view.” The day was closing 




CUAG-Y<01Vm, VALK OF NEATU. 


picturesque character : worse than Aot, if the fairies return to Wales, 
they will lament over their ruined dwellings in caves and crevices, and 
must seek new habitations farther up the dell. 

Tlic occasion is a fitting one for the supply of some brief account of 
the peculiar sitpeustitions of the Welsh. They are not all peculiar, 
however, for many of them bear a close affinity and an in tiffiate* relation- 
ship to those which prevail in Ireland, and in Scotland, and in several of 
the English shires. 

Walea^ias always been the home of many and strange superstitions. 
Whether the fact is owing to the mountainous and secluded nature of 
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the country, or to the rnce from which the pcopfo (ierive their origin, or 
from both causes conjointly, we are unable to say ; hut tliat such is tlio 
case none, who have any acquaintance with the inhabitants, will fliink 
of gainsaying. The belief in the etficacy of charms is- still very preva- 
lent; “corpse candles” and “spectral” funerals are frequently seen ; the 
“White Lady” often make.'i her ajipearance ; witches are still objects of 



ROCK, VAI.R or N^ATH. 


dread reverence; and “ wise men” are yet to* be found who can foretell 
future eventd', or indicate the \Vhereabont8 of stolen property. 

Early in the present century, it was a usual thing, in many districts, 
on All Soul’s Eve, for the young women of the parish to resorX after 
dark to the church, and there to watch, with much anxiety, tke burning 
of a* candle with which each had come provided. If it burned clearly 
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and brightly, the lot of the owaer would be prosperous and happy ; if 
the reverse, trouble and misfortune would be her fate. If, however, the 
light went out before it reached the socket, then the fair one to whom it 
belonged would, it was believed, most assuredly taste of death before the 
advent of another All Sours Eve. 

Fairies, strictly so called, all the world over, are of one family, and in 
form, character, and habits, bear a general resemblance each to the 
other, wliethcr in the north or in the south. Although some writers on 
Wales speak of them there as of larger growth, we prefer the authority 
of those who describe them as the little people,” — as in England and in 
Ireland, but a few inches high, semi-transparent, so light in substance 
that they can dance on dewdrops, with draperies formed of thistle-down, 
and wearing as a head-dress one of the flowers of the foxglove ; as usually 
the friends, and sometimes the e^nemies, of man, but generally befriend- 
ing the sorrowful and the oppressed: and thus it is they are mostly 
spoken of as the “ little good people.’* 

The “Twlwyth Teg” — the fair family — fairies of Wales ^re believed 
to be the souls of such as were, while on earth, ** not so depraved as to 
merit hell, nor so divested of evil as to be admitted into heaven.” Scott 
conveys the same idea in The Monastery” — 

** That which U neither ill nor well, 

That which belongs not to heaven or hell." 

The stories that are told of them vary but little from those that are 
related of their “ ways” elsewhere ^ their rings, their merry meetings, 
and their gifts, are such as are common to the race. Busy, tiny, frolic- 
some they are, rewarding friends with silver pennies, loving music and* 
dancing, occasionally stealing babies, and sometimes luring louts into their 
circles, amusing them apparently for an hour, and sending them home 
, again at the end of a hundred years. Stories are comulbn t)f youths 
who, thus circumstanced, have returned to find their poor cottages tall 
luansimis, and their lord’s castle an ivy -clad ruin ; and who, presently, 
while conversing with great grandchildren, crumble into thimblefuls of 
black ashes.” 
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Jrany of the old writers allude to these beliefs.* The earliest anec- 
dote we can quote is told by Giraldus Cambrensis, himself a native of 
the Principality, who, a.d. 1188, accompanied Bishop Baldwin on his 
mission through Wales to preach the crusade. One of his stories is of a 
shepherd boy, who, having run away from discipline, and concealed 
himself beside a river’s bank, was met, when nearly starved, by two men 
of pygmy stature,” who oflered to lead him into a country “ full of 
delights and sports.” He followed them, and lived a long time in their 
** pleasant land of Faerie,” occasionally visiting his home on earth. 
Having told his secret to his mother, she prevailed on him to steal for 
her a ball of gold : as he crossed her threshold he stumbled, the ball fell 
from his hand, was at once recovered by his acquaintances, the 
pygmies,” and afterwards he was never able to find the entrance to the 
fairy realm. It is added by Giraldus, fhat the man in after life became 
a priest, and that David, the second Bishop of St. David s, often talked 
with him of this event, of which he could never speak without slicdding 
tears.” ‘‘’^IJhis, and any such that might occur,” writes Giraldus,**! 
should place among things which arejieither to be strongly affirmed nor 
denied.? f 

During one of our excursions in the neighbourhood of Swansea, wo 
had some ** foiry talk” with a group of girls whom we encountered on 
the road. The girls were mussel Gatherers, and were bound for the 
coast, in search of shelly treasures. From town and country they were 


• We Sod in the CamMan Quarfer/y Jievtw a curious tradition:—** When our Saviour was upon 
earth, there lived a woman who had a great many children, how many 1 cannot say, but a great many. 
Once she saw our blessed Lord coming towards her house, and, by some unaccountable impulse, hid 
half her children, so that the*Saviour should not see them. When he had depKirtcd from her dwelling, 
the mother went to look to the children she iiad hid, and found they had disappeared, and she never 
saw them again. These children l>ecame the first fairies/* * 

t “ Local traflitlon hoWs a mysterious falUi respecting the ancient Lake of Crymlyn (near Briton 
Ferry), as hsaringSt wallowed up a large town, and being still the resort of fairies, who liave splendid 
subaqueous ])alaces in its hidden depths/* There an: In several parts of Wales pools that are said to 
cover towns, over which the waters had passed suddenly ; now anjjl then the walls of strong castles are 
visible underneath ; and occasionally, to the ears of a favoured few, the chimes of church bells rise and 
float above tlie surface. Thus, also, in Ireland, the peasant sees 

• 

** The round towers of other days 
In the wave beneath him shining.** 
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hurrying to the shore ; those who live near, with bags or baskets in 
their hands ; whilst those from a distance came provided with donkey 
carts, or asses bearing panniers. The artist has pictured a group on the 
coast engaged at their work. It is Marcli ; the wind blows fresh, and 
the title, for a short time only, has laid bare the mussel ridge; haste 



UU^KL GATHERERS. 


must be made, for the returning wave will swallow up the treasures 
before they are collected. One woman^ on her knees, is busily employed 
in taking off the fish fron\ the rocks, and placing them in her basket ; 
some, 4ia^ing filled their baskets, are carrying them away; to deposit 
their contents in carts, which are stationed at no great distance ; others, 
again, just arrived on the ground, are hesitating as to which spot they 
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shall choose for their operations. To see these wtHtien at thofr work 
with cheerful countenances, full of repartee and playful wit, one would 
be inclined to fancy they were amusing thcmsolves, and not providing 
for their daily broad, ns, in fact, tho greater number of them arc. 
Indeed, throuirhoiit the long winter, cockles and mussels form staple articles 
of food with poor families along shore, or furnish them with means to 
procure others. And in ]»ropcr season, mussels are not unpalatable- 
much supuior to the cockle, and inferior only to the oyster. Cockle, 
again, are gathered by similav to tlw group we have sketched, 

not from beds or ridges, as mussels, but are picked or raked up from i J 
tlie sandy shore, where they are sown broadcast, and ])artly embedded. 
They are tlien washed in an adjoining pool, and carted away for dis2>osfil 
about the country. 

The tourist in South Wales cannot fail to encounter groups like this 
wc have ])ictiired, if his route be by the South Wales Railway, at the 
stations of which, in Glamorganshire or Carmarthenshire, one or more 
women of this class are mostly to be seen, in their peculiar ccstume, 

‘‘ lugging” their large baskets into a third-class carriage. He will often 
see, too, women of a more dignified type — the descendants of those 
Flemings, who bore such an important part in the past history of Wales. 
Their costume is admirably represented in the accompanying cut, wliich 
is from an accurate sketch of one of them, in her walking dress. The 
features are expressive of the character of her class. The delfcate lines, 
that add beauty and sweetness to the faces of genuine Welsh girls, are 
wanting in her. The face, inquiring and observant, and, often, not 
without beauty of a certain kind, is coarse, however, when compared 
with the delicate features — expressive of feeling and poetry — of her 
sisters of the mountain. She, too, posscsses^a stronger frame than they. 
Descended from the Teutonic warriors and workers, who >von the dis- 
trict, in which she now lives, from its Welsh possessors, she retains the 
robust phjsifpie, wliich so often contributed jto their success in the field. 
Her occupation is such as you alone see the Welsh engage in. ^Slw comes 
from (iower (the terra de Gower of the Plantagenets), and isllin her way 
to Swansea, to dispose of the oysters and prawns she carries in her 
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basketa. Clean, clever, and importunate in disposing of her goods, she 
will make many a sale and good bargain before tho day is over, and, at 
night, will return with the money to her quiet and cleanly home, where 
she trains up her children in her own habits of business and industry. 



OTSTFR WOM.tX. 


Tha group we met near the Slumbles was thoroughly Welsh; bronzed 
as they weie, there was more expression, more animation, more life in 
their features than is generally found among the ponderous descendants 
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of the heavy Flemings ; who, certainly, have even to this day but small 
affinity with the dapper, intelligent sons and daughters of the Oymri. 
The men and women who slouch or amble along the sea street that 
skirts the bay at the* Mumbles, arc nothing more than oyster-dredgers 
and the wives of oyster-dredgers : but our mussel girls were much 
brighter specimens of humanity ; one in particular attracted our atten- 
tion, perhaps by the evident interest she took in our conversation, droj)ping 
away from her companions to draw near us. 8he was a good listener. 
We were talking of the affinity between fairies of all lands — the German 
and Irish, the Scotch, and those of Devon, and of Wales ; we spoke of 
the enduring nature of superstition, confessing, that though not believer'^ 
in what are technically called '* fairies,'* we hold the belief that beings of 
other spheres not only visit, but are at times visible to, those who con- 
tinue chained to the world — the birthplace of the hope that is realized in 
eternity, , 

With a pleasant smile she said, There used to be fairies here long 
ago ; indeefi, my mother's brother followed one, at the full moon, more 
than a mile — it was a fairy, if not worse. First of all came a whirl of 
dust and dry leaves before him, rising in a gust, though there was no 
wind — indeed it did ; and then, out of the middle of the dust and leaves, 
came a ball, like a ball of fire, rolling before him, until at last it made a 
jump over a stone wall — about that height ; and, nothing frightened, my 
uncle went over after it, and, instead of the ball of fire, what w’as there on 
the other side but a horrid black thing tumbling along, — now head first, 
now tail first, sometimes on two legs, sometimes on three legs — and it 
set off across the meadow’, as the ball o* fire had done along the road. 
Well, my uncle took after it — and he w’as a fine runner, as fine a runner 
as could be, indeed, between this and Sw’ansea — but he might as well 
have chased a wave. At last it didn’t seem to touch the earth at all ; 
and, when my uncle w’as fairly broken -winded, and forced to stop from 
the pain in his side and W'ant of breath — be(;ause he went after it over 
everything, just like a shot — it perched itself on the bend of ^a bramble, 
as if it W’as no more weight than a feather, though indeed^my mother 
says it was as big as lier hat. Well, there it twisted and rolled like an 
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adder — sometimes stretching out one leg, sometimes another ; sometimes 
changing its head for its tail, and its tail for its head ; then setting its 
head and tail together, as a cat does going to sleep, and — indeed and it*s 
true, for my uncle never took his two fine eyes off it — it grew smaller 
and smaller in his sight. * I’ll have you now, my fine fellow,’ he says, 
taking off his hat to put over it — a fine new oil-skin it was, a nor-wester* 
he called it, for he was a real seaman, not a gravel rake like the men of 
the Mumbles — 'I’ll have you!* and he got closer and closer, until down 
went his hat on it, and his hand, that was as broad as a shoulder of 
mutton, over it. Well, he was as proud, he said, as if he had been 
draughted into a flag-ship, and turned back on his path, talking to it 
and bragging, the moon shining like day, and he thinking that before 
he’d give it liberty, he’d make it tell where th^people that were here — 
indeed long enough ago — buried their gold. And he ran over in his 
mind what he’d do for his own old mother, and for my mother^ and how 
he’d marry a girl he well liked, if she’d give her consent for him to go 
to sea again. He could make up his mind to marry, but he could not 
make up his mind to give up the sea ; and he thought, tliat any way 
he’d marry, and if slie ^youldu’t consent to let him go, why, he could run 
away ! And as he thought, he fancied the hat grew lighter and lighter, 
and then, when he reached the wall — just where the ball of fire sprang 
over — he rested the crown of the hat on a stone, and peeped between 
his fingets. Bright as the shine was, he could see nothing ; and so he 
moved up one finger after another, and at last took off his hand. There 
was nothing in the hat — indeed, no — ^nothing I But, when he lifted the 
hand fairly up, you might have heard the shout and the laugh that ran 
through the air, a mile off; and all about him waa^ filled with dancing 
stars — and something gave him a blow at the bhek of his head, that 
flung him right over the ^all I My mother always said it was the bad 
thought of leaving his wife that lost him the gold. Th^ bad thought 
set the fairy free. Mother says good thoughts have great power over 
them-i ^ 

We imagine our young friend’s “ball o* fire” must have been nearly 
connected with the fairies seen at night by a worthy man, who. w’as 
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travelling over the Bedwelty mountains, near Aborystwith, who saw the 
fairies at each side of him — some dancing to tlic echoing music of the 
bugle-horn, others bounding about like persons hunting ; but, recollect- 
ing that if any person should hai^pen to see fairies, and draw out a knife, 
they will vanish directly, he did so, and saw them no more. We asked 
the mussel merchant if she had ever heard that the fairies would vanish 
at the sight of an ’Open knife? She replied, “Yes, indeed,” and that 
there were “ many places which nobody, even now, would travel at night 
without a knife ready opened, as the ‘little hill people’ could not bear 
the sight of cohlsteel I” This aversion to the knife we believe to be a 
peculiarity of Welsh fairydom, at least we never heard of it before, and 
therefore set it down as belonging exclusively to the fairies of the 
Principality. ^ 

The library at Swansea, among its mbre valuable treasures, contains a 
quaint little book about Welsh apparitions and their belongings ; ♦ one of 
the most original being an account of the apparition, on Llanhyddel 
mountain, of an old woman, with an oblong four-cornered hat, ash-coloured 
clothes, her apron thrown acress her shoulder, and a pot or wooden can 
in her hand : such as she is described, she would be fit bride for the Irish 
Cleuricaun, being quite his equal in love of fun and mischief. This 
perplexing old lady would sometimes cry “ wow up,” and those who saw 
her, by night or day, would be certain to lose their w’ay, imagining they 
were going to their journey’s end, when, in fact, they were retfirning to 
its commencement. Sometimes they would hear her cry “wow up,” 
wdien they did not see her. Sometipios when they went out by night to 
fetch coal or water, they v/ould hear the cry very near them, and presently 
would hear it afar qfF, on the opposite side of the mountain, by Aberyst- 
with, Slie has been heard and seen on other mountains, as far up as the 
Black Mountain of Brecknockshire, where Ebbert Williams, of Lang- 
attock, Cri/iklipwel, “ a substantial man, of undoubted veracity,” saw her ; 


* “ A Relation of Apparition* of Spirits In the County of Monmouth and Principality of Wales,” by 
the late Rev. Edmund Jones, of the Tranch. 
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and having lost his way, called her to stay fur him, but receiving no 
answer, thought she was deaf. He then hastened his pace, thinking to 
overtake her, but the swifter he ran the farther he was behind ; at which 
he wondered, not thinking it was a spirit he saw and heard. In making 
another effort, his foot slipped in a marshy place, at which his vexation 
increased ; but Robert Williams was hardly master of himself when he 
heard the old woman laugh and chuckle over his misfortune ; his mind 
was greatly troubled and perplexed ; he began to think she was anything 
but “ right,” and hardly knew what to do, when, happily, he drew out 
his knife for some purpose — still keeping his eyes fixed on his mysterious 
guide — but the moment he did so, ohe vanished I Here again was 
another proof of the virtue of cold steel. 

Alas ! there are now, except in the most out of the way places, no 
more fairies in Wales : whether steam and railroads have driven them 
forth, or whether, according to some authorities, it was the “ Methodist 
ju’oaehers,” they are ail gone ; and Dinas Rock hears no more the music 
of their melodious voices, or the soft echoes of their feet uppn the ever- 
green sward — 

** In iiUl time of King Artoar 
All was this land fulliUeil uf Fav.le. 

• » * • 

1 speak of many hundred years ago, 

Uat now can no man sec no elves m >.” 


The €rag-y-Dinas, however, as we have intimated, has been the 
chosen realm of Faery for many generations ; and who can say how soon 
the quarryman who now blasts and .breaks the time-honoured rock will 
receive due chastisement for his unhallowed labour? In Ireland, even 
now-a-days, it is hard to find a peasant bold enough to put his spade into 
a green “ Rath.” In Wales, wo imagine, venerat^oli or apprehension to 
he equally rife; but, prolTably, the labourers who are destroying the 
habitations of “the little good people” having been corrupted Hby the 
utilitarian spirit of the age, care as little for tho dwellings of the Twlwyth 
Teg n§ for shells of the limpets that cling to the sea cliffs on their coasts. 

Under o Din as Rock it is believed there yet lie in sleep a baud of 
heroes, who are to awaken “ some time,” and by their valour change the 
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destinies of Britain. Concerning tins baud there is one of the most striking 
and interesting of the Welsh legends. A shepherd hoy cut n liazel stick 
from a tree that grow upon the hill; when far away from the spot, he 
^Yas encountered by a stranger, who asked him where he obtained it. 
The lad led the way to the place, and received instructions how to act. 
Passing through a narrow passage, he entered a lofty ehamber, in which 
kiiiglits, fully armed, lav in sleep. Aoeidentally disturbing a pile of armour, 
the chieftain Owen La^^goeh awoke, and demanded of the intruder, “Is 
it day?’' The boy, ns be had been taught to do, answered, “ Xagjjw, 
ci/sfjicrli* (No, no ; sleep again); when they resumed their 
attitudes of ro])ose, waiting until ihe call comes, “ It is day I ’* From under 
the couch of the chief he took a casket of treasure, which he delivered to 
his guide, and entered again fn* more; but all had vanished — cave, 
warriors, treasure, all — and he found himself alone under the shadows of 
t ’rag-y-Dinas. Since then there has been no attempt to rouse the heroes 
«‘f tlic Cyinri from tlieir eneliantod sleep, but if some lucky or nnincky 
excavator iliscover the secret of their dwelling, no doubt the newspapers 
ill inform us thereof. 

Superstition is luoct rife, as in nil cases everywhere througlioiit the 
worl»], with regard to tljo only thing certain in life— death. The Cyhi- 
raotii is a doleful cry, ominous of approaching departure, generally heard 
by some person nearly related to the person doomed; it proceeds from 
the house in which lies the sick, and stops at the place of buritil. These 
cries are warnings, and ought to be taken as sucli. In an old book in the 
library at Swansea, we found a stjFiking and interesting anecdote, which 
we condense ; — A great and wealthy lord, rich in possession of land, and 
houses, and much g9ld, enjoying all the luxuries of life, suddenly heard a 
voice proclaim thrice iilistinctly ; “The greatest and richest man of this 
district will die to-night.” At this he was sadly troubled, for ho knew that 
the greatest ^tnd rieliest man of that district could be no other than he; so 
he sent for the physician, hut made ready for death. Great, however, was 
his Joy when the night passed, tho day broke, and he was yet ^Vnre. At 
sunrise the church bell was heard tolling, and the lord senfr in haste to 
know what soul had departed; and answer came, that an old blind beggar 
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man, who had asked, and been refused, alms at the great man’s gate, was 
dead. So the lord knew the meaning of the warning voice he had heard : 
that very great and very rich man had been the poor beggar — great and 
rich, for his heritage was the kingdom of heaven. So ho took the 'warning 
wisely to heart, endowed religious houses, relieved all who were in 
poverty, distrilmting and doing good, and only hoping, when death came 
ill mercy, to j<nu the beggar man in Paradise, and to sit at his feet. And 
in process of time, ns he was dying, the voices of angels were heard to 
sing a hymn of welcome, and he was buried, according to his wish, in the 
aged beggar man’s grave. 

Ghosts are, of course, objects of entire and very general faith ; and 
cases are very numerous where funerals ‘of shadows have been seen on 
roads to churchyards, — sure heralds of deaths, — and of processions of 
actual mourners, proceeding on the same road a few weeks afterwards. A 
story, yi illustration, was related to us at Tenby. 

Some years ago, the then occupier of Holloway farm had a pretty 
servant-girl, with whom the man ” of the rector of Penall/ fell in love : 
ho used to steal out in the night-time to visit her. His master was much 
displeased, and forbad the continuance of this sly sort of wooing ; but 
such jirohibitions are not always attended to, and the lover continued to 
scale the wall, and woo by moonlight. One nigiit, coming home, he had 
passed the turn of the road leading from Holloway to Penally, when, to 
his astonishment, ho saw a funeral coming along the road lowanls the 
church, and recognised several of liis neighbours among those who carried 
the coflin and followed.” They cai.ie on noiselessly, and he stood close 
against the hedge to let the funeral pass ; but tlw bearers jostled so rudely 
against him, that they hurt and bruised him sevovely, not heeding his 
enlroatioB or cries. After J:hey had passed on, be saw, to bis still greater 
porjilexity, the whole procession go over a hedge into the next field, make 
a detour, and return into tlio road farther on. Considerably "sluiken ” in 
every way, ho sought his .chamber, and in the morning was so ill, from 
the bciYiiiig ho had received, that he entreated his master to come to him, 
which he did, but placed no faith whatever in the man’s story, saying he 
must have been drinking and fighting, and received a sound dviibbfng.” 


T T 
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The servant stoutly denied this, and begged that, wdicn he was able to 
walk, his master would accompany him to the spot, and he would show 
him where the funeral passed and repassed the hedge, which might be 
easily seen, as they must have trodden down the fence foliage. His 
master still refused to believe him, though he named the neighbours who 
were present, and the exact places they occupied in the procession. 
\yhen the man was able to leave his bed, the master yielded to 
his entreaties : yet no trace of the funeral could be found. But 
when the story got abroad, the old people looked grave, declaring it was 
a foreshadowing of death, and that within a month there w^ould be a 
funeral in Penally churchyard. It Avas now December, and an exceedingly 
heavy fall of snow lay upon the ground. It froze also bitterly, and the 
snow drifted in such a manner that all trace of hedge enclosure was in 
many places obliterated : it was a cold, ‘sad time. Only a week or two 
had passed since ** tlie parson’s man “ had seen the spirit-funeral, and the 
worthy farmer of Holloway farm lay dead in his long-loved home I There 
would be, certainly, every one said, a large funeral, for he was greatly 
respected. The clergyman heard, with much astonishment, the names of 
the bearers they were the same who had been named by his servant 
as having borne the coffin the night he had been so severely buffeted ! 
But the most extraordinary circumstance remains to be told : the night 
before the funeral was of such intense frost, that the snow was frozen over 
field and hedge-row, as hard as if they had been the queen’s highway — 
the bearers missed the road — passed unwittingly over the hedge at the 
exact spot the servant had pointed o^t to his master, as thatwffiere he had 
seen the midnight funeral pass — made the same detour in the field, and 
returned ^o to the high road precisely at the place he had pointed out ! 
This singular story w*as corroborated by the clergyman, who always said 
it was one of those facts for which he could nAt account, but of its being 
a fact he was over ready to pledge his veracity. 

Many persons, we find, have the unfortunate gift of being able to 
perceive these “ funerals ” otherwise than by ttic sight. Not long since, 
somewhere in a secluded part of Glamorganshire, a man going to his 
work at early dawn was suddenly arrested by strange and unusual sounds 
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IIo listened, and distinctly heard the rustling of dresses, the hum of voices, 
and even the breathing of persons passing close by him. But nothing 
was to be seen. Nearly sinking from the effects of his fright, he reached 
home and related the circumstance to his family. They immediately 
conjectured that it was a ** spectral ” funeral, and resolved to watch for 
the event. That day week, at the same fiour, a large funeral procession 
passed the spot, indicated by the man, on its way to Carmarthenshire, of 
which county the deceased had been a native. And it is not only men 
and women who are endowed with second sight. Many domestic animals 
are thought to have the “ gift,’* and often a keener perception than man- 
kind. Carriage horses; usually very quiet, have been known suddenly to 
snort, run in alongside the edge, pull up, and stubbornly refuse to proceed 
for a few minutes, when they will go on their way as before. After such 
an occurrence a funeral is always expected shortly to pass that spot.* 

The Cwn Wybir — dogs of the sky — are heard in the dead of night, 
frightfully yelling over mountain and moor. They are believed to be 
the spirits of those who have lived evil lives, and are doomed to endure 
this punishment — * 

** Till the foul deeds done in their days of nature 
Are burned and purged away 1” 

But the most peculiar superstition of the Welsh is, perhaps, that of 
the ‘‘corpse candles” — “canwyll corph” — lights that are seen moving 
slowly and steadily towards graves that are about to receive occupants. 
They vary in brilliancy and size, according to the age and growth of the 
party doomed: sometimes there are *wo — one large, the other small; a 
mother and child arc sure to die somewhere in the neighbourhood, 
whenever these two candles are encountered. ip 

But these “ caudles ** are not always true prophets. Somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of St, f)avid s is a spot noted at one time for their 


* ** An inhabitant of Cirnarvonsiiira, who, like most of his countrymen, was very superstitious, 
went to tlibNilcAr of ids parish, and declared he had seen the ghost of ids friend Taffy Jones, a con* 
vivlal ostler, who ha<l died a month bcfhre. * And liow did you know,* Inquired the clergyman, * tliat 

it was the ghost of Taffy, friend Owen?' 'Oh/ answered Owen, 'because hur was staggering 
drunk I "* 
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frequent appearance. With such frequency iiuleed did tliey appear, 
that after dark most persons dreaded to j'yass the place. ^ One night, 
however, two farmers returning from Solva, found themBclves in the 
locality just as a C(n*pse candle became visible. Both men had been 
drinking freely; but one was suffieiontly sober to run with all speed. 
Tlie other stayed : he was to6 drunk to move without assistance. So, 
making a virtue of necessity, he summoned courage and awaited the 
hitherto dreaded apparition. The ‘■candle” was approaching the very 
spot on which he stood. As it drew near, ho saw that it was placed on 
a large coftin. v/ldch in its turn was carried on the shoulders of two 
persons in grave-clothes, as if* recently risen from the dead. For a 
moment the man was staggered. The next instant he was sober. Jf,' 
thought he to himself, tlioii art a sjurit, thou wilt not molest me — on my 
brother’s account, ^^lu) is a clergyman ;*if thou art a devil, thou hast no 
business with me at present, .^since 1 am thine all in good time ; but if thou 
art a man — ' snIiv, lioaven lielp thee, that’s all I” — and ho firmly grasped 
the large s^iff he carried in his hand. I»y the time ho had finished 
reasoning thus with him -elf, the apparition was at his shle ; expecting, 
no doubt, the instant flight of the farmer, it marched past him with 
great dignity, but bad iiot advanced tliree paces before the first spirit 
fell to the ground stunned from a blow of the heavy staff — the second 
spirit seemed ij fear a similar fate, for it at once dropped Ids end of the 
coffin, and ran faster than m<>st mortals usually run. • 

The farmer was well rewarded for his courage. In the spirit that 
lay halt dead at his feet he recognised a notorious thief who had long 
infested the neighbourhood with impunity, and who had boon more 
than suspipted of stealing the sheep which now and then for months past 
had been missing from the farmer’s own folds. And so it was. The 
coffin contained two dead sheep, marked with his initials by his own 
hand. The «vhief, aided by an accomplice, trusting to the well known 
superstitious feelings of the people, had hit upon this ingeniouB ex- 
pedient. 

The Welsh have a spirit that resembles the Banshee of Ireland : in 
Wales the spirit is named “Cyoeraeth,” or “ Gwrachyrybin,” and is 
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described as an old woman, with long, lank, dishevelled locks, whose 
shrieks curdle the blood ; she is often heard, but seldom seen, and her 
unearthly voice is the sure herald of evil. 

Another spirit is the White Lady,” who haunts the burial-place 
of hidden treasure, and who, having selected some individual to whom 
to reveal its whereabouts, never gives «him rest till she has accom- 
plished her purpose. She suddenly appears — a bright vision — clothed in 
white, with her glossy, coal-black locks dishevelled over her shoulders ; 
her face is pale and careworn, and wears an expression of intense pain. 
She never speaks to mortal man, but by signs indicates what she has to 
communicate. Though perfectly harnless, indeed frequently of great 
service, she is an object of much fear to the neighbourhood she 
haunts, and to him she has chosen as an unwilling confidant. One 
man who occupied such a po&ition informed* us, that for ^eara he 
had no peace night or day for her. She appeared to him with an 
agonizing expression of countenance, at unexpected times, and in unex- 
pected places. Once, in a field to which there were several entrances, 
she appeared and opposed his exit. Trembling he sought another, but 
there too was she, lie fainted, and did not leave the field, till he was 
found there by persons who happened to pass. At last, some considerable 
amount of jewels anth other valuables was found by the man, who is a 
carpenter, in the secret drawer of an old cscritoir, which he was 
repairing for a foinily that resided near. The valuables were imme- 
diately handed over to the owner of the escritoir, and the** White Lady” 
has not sinee appeared. 

The visible appearance of his Satanic majesty we have found rather 
prevalent in Wales. Sometimes he manifests himself in a Jjall of fire, 
which suddenly falls at the feet of the wayfarer,’ explodes, and then 
disappears, leaving a stroii'g smell of sulphur behind. At other times he 
assumes the form of a donkey, and very frequently that of a tblack calf. 
Certain places are sacred to him in each of these forms. Where 
he is once seen as a ball *of fire, he is never after seen as a calf, and 
vice Some twenty years ago a black calf was supposed to haunt 

a stream that flowed across the road that leads from JN’arberth, in Pern- 
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brokeshirc, to the adjacent village of Cold Blow. People returning 
late that way were sure to get frightened as they passed, and, as 
a consequence, they would go a long distance out of their way to 
avoid the haunted stream. One night, or rather early morning, two 
villagers returning from fair to Cold Blow, saw the much-talked of 
black calf, in the spot where, according to popular belief,’ it was usually 
to be seen at such hours. Instead, however, of being alarmed they 
approached the calf (which seemed pleased that it was noticed) and 
captured it.. With much laughter, and no small delight at their success, 
they brought it home and locked it up with some other cattle till morning. 
Next day the men went round ihe village inviting the inhabitants to 
pay a visit to what had been so long an object of dread to most ot 
them. Proud of the capture they had mode, they indulged in no small 
amount of badinage to those who at any time had expressed their 
dread of meeting the a]jparition, or had ever asserted they had 
encountered it. TJie whole neighbourhood soon collected at the door 
of the penthouse ^^hcrc the calf had been confined; and one of the 
captors, having made sundry remarks as to the price the assembly 
ought to pay for having a view of ** the old gentlcman,^^ proceeded to 
give admittance. But no calf was to be seen. *The two cws that had 
been left the night before were there still : tRe calf, however, had 
disappeared witliout leaving a trace behind it. Search was made in all 
directions, but with no success. The laugh was now turned against the 
clever captors. Ever after they were amongst the most staunch 
believers in the ** apparition at the stream and were always sorely 
annoyed when asked if they had lately seen anything of the ‘'old 
gentleman” to whom they had once given a night's lodging. 

Of all superstitions, the grandest is the legend of the Banshee (we 
term it a “ legend '* in compliment to receivcA opinion) ; but who shall 
say it is nathi*g more ? The gaunt mysterious presence, sweeping over 
moor and mountain in the pale moonlight, or in the misty darkness, to 
mourn over the dead of some timc-honoure*d house, -becomes almost 
sublime in its grandeur. The wail is so full of melancholy jjiusic, yet 
BO unearthly, that ilo human creature ever heard it without terror, no 
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animal of the lower world without instinctive trembling. There is no 
escape from the sound — those who listen to its dismal prelude must 
liear it to the end. 

We do not desire to detract from the dignity of the “Green Lady** 
of Caerphilly, but she does not seem to us so wide apart from the deni- 
zens of fairyland as the Irish Banshee, whom Lady Morgan calls “ the 
white lady of sorrow,** The Green Lady is described as light and “airy** 
in her movements, “flitting** from “turret to turret,*’ and in the 
wood-green w'ild.** She may, for anything we know to the contrary, 
be of kin to the “pixies’* of Devonshire, who “sport” iu Lincoln green, 
and do not disdain acquaintance wiiYi the “Brownies,” “Kelpies,” 
“ Cluricawns,** or even “ Robin Goodfellows ” of the north and the south. 
With these the “ Banshee ” holds no communion ; she does not relinquish 
earthly form even in the spirit world. Some believe her to have been 
the foundress of the particular family over whom she mourns ; others, 
that she was appointed their “follower,” as a reward fbr some act 
of fidelity accomplished while in the flesh. Some, learned jn supersti- 
tions, say that thougli the Banshee can pass a river, she cannot cross 
the sea. We have little evidence to guide us on this head, but we 
have treasured up a story told to us in South Wales, to induce a belief 
that the Banshee has power to “ cross ” salt, as well as “ fresh,” water. 

Among the Irish haymakers who had for many seasons turned 
• 

** The nagrant grasses of the field'* 

to the scorching sun, was the “ruin”, of what must once have been 
a singularly fine-looking man; his name he said was Blane — Martin 
Blanc ; but no one believed that grand old man, so erect, with such an 
eagle eye, and so naturally well-bred, was ever baptized “ Slartin.** His 
countrymen always called him “the Masthcr,** and when asked why 
they did so, only answered, “it was a way they had,** Dlit Vhatever 
his name, the old man w’as foremost at his work. He was generally 
rcservetj^nd, for an Irishman, silent ; but sometimes the natural wit of 
his country would break forth, and woe to the Welsh wight who provoked 
it : his usual mood was, however,^ silent. His comrades treated him with 
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affectionate respect,— the '' white broad” the drop of Bweet milk/* the 
'^bit of meat” on Sunday, seemed by common consent "the master’s" 
share; no matter how frequently ami earnestly it was declined, the best 
" bit and sii]) ” was forced upon the dignified ohl Irishman. ^ 

A gentleman farmer — one of those kind-hearted men who increase tlio 
fortiines of others without decreasing' their own — always threw open his 
large barns to the haymakers and harvesters ; they had room and clean 
straw prepared for them without oist ; and it was pleasant to hear 
their songs, and see them dancing when their day s work was done, to 
the abominable/ so called, "music” of an old bagj>ipe, which Bcemed 
common property, and had crosstftt the channel dozens of times. During 
these festivities the old " master” would sit away, generally under a tree 
at the far end of the farm -yard, his "cotamorc” fastened with a skewer 
round his throat, the sleeves hanging loose, his arms folded over his 
chest, his head thrown back, and the breeze blowing his hair at Jts plea- 
stire — that llair changing year after year from "iron grey” to silver 
white. Many an artist tried to bribe the old haymaker to sit or stand 
for his portrait, but the offer was always indignantly refused ; and once, 
when it was overheard by a group of paddies who were lounging 
near, they .threatened the astonished painter to " duck him, body, bones, 
and books,” in tlie cow-pond, if he " ever dnared to insult * the masthev’ 
again.” 

The last time the poor master visited our friend it was evident liis 
days were numbered, — the noble head was bent, the step feeble, and he 
could no longer do his summer days work. It was a sorrow to see him 
sitting under a hedge, or at the barn-door, instead of lending in tlio hay- 
field. When the ricks were finished, and the haymakers departing, the 
old man came to the wdndow where the jicopjc were paid, and asked in 
a feeble voice if "his honour” would grant his request, and let him 
" rest his bones in the barn until he gathered a little strength, when, 
instead of looking after the harvesting, he wauld go homo, and cross the 
water for the last time.” The request was at once granted, several 
little comforts were arranged for him, or, wc should say, forVicni, for a 
dark-eyed, dark-haired lad was left to take care of " the master.** A 



queBtion was asked one morning, when he entered the kitchen for the 
iiBual supply of ** sweet milk/’ if ** the master” was his relative. 

** Is it, is ho anything to mo ? sure, he’s the masther.” 

** Yes, we know you call him so ; but is he kin to you ?” 

** lie kin to the likes o’ me ? what — the masther ? Ye might as well 
ask if the aigle is father to the eparra! I’d lay down my life for him, 
and so would any of us ; but it’s little I can do for him.” 

The summer waned towards autumn, and it was plainly seen that the 
old haymaker would never return to "old Ireland.” He never com- 
plained, never asked for anything, and received the kindness ofifered with 
a faint smile, or a stately inclination of Lis noble head. Daily, the shadow 
darkened, and when the harvest-moon was shedding its rays on the 
golden corn, the pulses of life beat so feebly, that each day was expected 
to be his last : suddenly, however, he rallied, and dispatched his atten- 
dant on some secret mission, saying he could not return until late that 
night, or probably not until the next morning. These were almost the 
only words he spoke for many hours, though the fanner anjj his servant 
were constant in their attendance. There was a splendid view of the 
sunset from the barn-door, and he requested it might be left open that 
he might sec it. As the night advanced, he desired to be left alone ; 
and, feeble as he was, he expressed so much irritation at the kind farmer’s 
presence, that the good-natured man retired to his room, which com- 
manded if view of the barn-door and farm-yard, opening his window so 
that he could hear the] slightest noise. He had not fallen asleep when, 
without so much as a footfall on the straw, he was startled by a clapping 
of hands, followed immediately by a w’all so loud and unearthly, that he 
shivered as if with ague. Ho !eft his bed, however, and crept to the 
window. The moon shone so brightly into the barn that he could see 
the clasped hands of the old haymaker, as if in prayer. That was a first 
glance, for almost at the moment his attention was riveted by a female 
form shrouded from bead to foot in a cloak, crouching by the door, 
sobbing, piteously ; while ever and anon she repeated the loud cry the 
farmer had first heard, extending her emaciated arms, and clapping her 
hands with a flcshless, hard, " bony” sound. This was repeated at short 
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intervals, the moon holding on her way, until the barn-door and its 
awful visitant were in shadow, the soft silver light illuminating the roofs 
of the out-buildings, and glistening like’ a bright hoarfrost on the old 
weathercock. The farmer was so paralysed that it was not until after- 
wards he remembered that none of the farm-dogs had barked ; the calves, 
so restless at noise, never moved : the stillness of death overawed, as it 
were, every material thing — no sound disturbed that solemn chaunt, 
filling, as it swelled, all beneath the heavens with its lamentation. It 
chilled, he said, “ the marrow in his bones,” and he heard the beating of 
his heart loude’* than the ticking of the kitchen-clock. Suddenly the 
dark form arose, — it was very tall and awful, — folded its cloak around it 
close — close as a bat its wings, crying still, but faintly. And after it bad 
faded away in the darkness, he heard the wail, now creeping along the 
earth, then rising into the sky : he listened breathlessly, but at last 
it was gone — quite gone. He had no need to call his servants, they 
were crouched in one huge heap at his door, trembling like himself, and 
entreating him not to go near- the barn. But, after the lapse of a little 
time— just as the chill, cold hour before dawn was passing into that 
fathomless ti3ie, bo insatiate, so reproductive — ^just as “the dark hour 
before day” was expanding into light, he took his way to\rards the barn, 
in the full conviction that the old haymaker had entered a better land. 
Yes, be was dead ! 

The farmer w'alked to the yard-gate, and leaned upon it. The dogs 
barked now — they barked at the boy, who was striding towards him. 
He, too, was trembling, and his eyes glittered with excitement — “ He’s 
gone! I know it! I heard the keen of his own Banshee! and she 
passed me like an arra on the road ! * Glory !* said I, ‘ she loved the last 

of the race well enough to cross the salt wather to sing his soul to 
heaven!’” 

Passiiig the minor station of Llaksamlet, wc find ourselves in the 
midst of a dense atmosphere of smoke, absolutely hiding the sky ; it con- 
tinues udth us until, having crossed a very long viaduct, we arrive at 
Lakdohe. It is a marvel how human beings exist in such^an atmo- 
sphere; intolerable even during the few minutes the train rushes by; 
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the windows are instantly raised to keep out as much ^'air*’ as possible. 
Yet it is said that “use** — ‘‘second nature” — renders the locality not 
unhealthy ; and it is certain that families here live from birth to death 
without complaining, perhaps in ignorance that purer and sweeter breezes 
are to be found in any part of the world.* The town of Swansea, 
indeed, ranks among the healthiest towns of our island, according to the 
“ Board of Health.” 

On approaching the branch railway — a mile or so in length — that 
conducts from Landore to Swansea, the eye is attracted by an odd build- 
ing of four square towers, called Morriston Castle, crowding the brow of 
an overhanging hill. Made imposing by distance and dim light, it looks 
like an old Norman fortalice; but is in reality nothing more than an 
assemblage of labourers' dwellings, built by some benevolent gentleman, 
who, fondly imagining that workmen might live together like bees in a 
hive, erected this huge barrack for their accommodation, discovering his 
mistake* only w’hen it became desolate or was adopted by rats and rooks. 

We have passed over one of the most remarkable viadu^pts in South 
Wales, and are at the station, to visit Swansea. This “branch” of a 
mile was rendered necessary in order# to avoid tlie railway crossing the 
liarbours of Swansea and Neath. The viaduct, extending over road, 
canal, and river, is in height 80 feet above high water-mark, and in 
length 1760 feet — ^is of timber, and is considered a triiunph of engineering 
skill. luftuediately on leaving the station we obtain views of the floating 
docks, that have recently been largely augmented, and now vie with the 
best in the kingdom. • 

Swansea t is delightfully situate on the margin of a beautiful bay, 


* It is admitted, however, that the lower animals saffer and deteriorate under the inflaenoe 
of this atmosphere. Cowe especially dwindle, and contract inourable diseases $ the (ryiseqaence is that 
farmers, often more considerate to their cattle than their kind, find it politio, or, indeed, necessary, to 
remove them to other localities every two or three years. 

t Mr. Dillwyn, in bis very valuable book, “ Contributions towards a History of Swansea," and which 
it is to be lamented he did not live to carry fkrtber, gives various spellings of the name as he found 
it in ancient dMuments,— Sweinsel, Sweynesheie, Sweynesey, Swanesey, and Swanzey. It first occurs 
as Swansea in the Corporation Books, 1738; by GiralUus U is called Swelnsei. The word Swansea, In 
the opinion of Camden, Is derived ** fh)m the number of porpoises frequenting the bay." Mr. Francis, 
however, states that ** its true derivation Is (Vom Sweyne, a Danish pirate who infested these coasts. 
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between two lofty bills that protect it from the chilling influence of the 
north-west and north-east winds, “but freely receiving those of the 
south ; the air is generally mild and salubrious.’* Unhappily, this air is 
often rendered disagreeable, if not impure, by the smoke from the copper 
works, that too often settles over the town, and of which the atmosphere 
receives occasional supplies from }>arts more distant. It is to the preva- 
lence of south winds, and protection from those of the north and east, that 
Swansea is indebted for the fame it long enjoyed as “ a watering-place 
that fame has been gradually growing less and less ; increasing commerce 
having rendered comparatively unimportant its attractions for visitors — 
attractions that are certainly not to be compared with tliose of Tenby. 

From any of the adjacent heights the view is exceedingly beautiful : 
in all directions lofty mountains rise behind each other, presenting finely 
varied outlines, contrasting with “the bluff and round hills” on the coast, 
and the j>eaked summits of tlio farthest ranges. Let us ride to the 
western margin of the bay, and ascend the Flagstaff Steep at the 
Mumbles : i^ is lofty enough for our ])urpose. The eye ranges over 
three parts of a circle, looking first below on the lighthouse, thence to 
the fillage and church at the foot of the rocks and the old castle of 
Oystermouth, thence to tree-clad Sketty, and then resting on the busy 
town that completely fills the hollow; while beyond, the hills arc 
covered with pasturage and corn-fields. We do not yet see the 
thronged docks and quays we shall visit by and by. Pollftwing the 
view, we 'take note of Briton Ferry, thence to Port Talbot, near to 
which is the venerable abbey of IVhirgam. No glass is needed to take 
in the long ranges of labourers’ cottages, the white fronts of which 
are pleasant landmarks from the bay. We have passed the break that 
leads up to Neath, but the eye traces the poast-land, and sees it all 
the way, until a break shows the sea-road for Cardiff, at the Nass 
Point. I’he*^ coast opposite seems from this rock a continuation, but 


and eye, an inlet—^eynVe inUt^ as the early mode of writing the word clearly proves.* This gentle- 
man, in a MB. note to Dlllwyn, gives flrom ancient doenments no fewer than thirty-six various apeliings 
of the name of this town ! 
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it is Somersetshire and D^pyonsbire, and with our tiny Held-glass we 
can trace the Capstone Hill that overlooks Ilfracombe. Walk half 
a mile or so, and head the other side of the steep on which we 
have been standing. Underneath us are the pretty bays of Caswell, 
Oxwich, Port Eynon, llhossilly, the broad river Burry, and the beautiful 
Bay of Carmarthen, the W’orm’s Head at one point, and Caldy Island, 
wliich neighbours Tenby, on the other. There arc white sails wherever 
the eye falls. Mr. Harding, to whose charming j)encil this portion of 
our work is largely indebted, has j^ictured one of the prettiest of those 
bays, “Three Cliffs Bay.*** The reader will feel, therefore, that the 
scenic attractions of Swansea Bay arQ of a most interesting character, 
and not often surpassed. 

Let us return to the town ; -j* * we note at once that it flourishes. There 
is bustle in its streets and business on its quays; “forests of masts’* 
betoken its extent of commerce; large and small ships arc loading or 
unloading, and smart sailors are ever^ w’here active ; its ])ier-head, docks, 
and lighthouse show that the mariners and the harbour are duly cared 
for. Its population approaches 50,000, and is rapidly increasing. The 
principal church, dedicated to St. Mary, is modern, dating no farther 
back than 17^5, but occupying the site of an ancient edifice. The old 
church fell down in 1730, on a Sunday morning. The people were 
assembled to attend service, and waiting at the porch the coming of the 
minister, •who chanced on that Sabbath to have ON^rstayed his time, 
delayed by the barber — consequently the congregation had not entered 
the church when it fell. Two aged and ailing women only were in their 


• The engravings of Swansea CasAe and SkeUy are from drawings I)y Mr. Butler, the master of the 

School of Art at Swansea. 

t The Welsh name of Swansea is Aber*tawe : Ahtr means confluence, the spft wl^ere a smaller 
stream enters into a larger ; and Tnwt is the name by which the river is designated. Tlie Tawe, pro- 
nounced Tawy, rises in the DIack Mountain, but a short distance from the source of the Usk, and 
before It terminates in the Bay of Swansea receives many tributaries— the Tawyne, or lesser Tawe, 
the Llynvell, the Llech, the rapid Gwrardd, tlie furious Twrch, and the Clydach, up})or and lower ; 
having on either bank many objects of deep Interest, Druidic remains, much landscape beauty, 
picturesque old mills, and numerous chimneys with their uninlstakeable odour of iron and copper 
smelting, but sure tokens of the wealth of the district, from which natural beauty is oonsequeotly 
departing fast. 
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seats, and those alone j>erished. There are piany parts of the aueient 
edifice yet remaining, and these parts are sufficient to evidence the grace 
of the old structure. Here are preserved several old tombs, and one 
interesting brass, which record the virtues of lords and vicars long passed 
away. A more eloiiuont monument in the churchyard is to the memory 
of a mariner, wlio had saved from drowning no fewer than eighteen lives, 
}'et was himself drowned in the prime of manhood ! 

The Castle is an interesting and venerable relic of the past. It is, 
however, surrounded by ungainly dwellings, one of its towers only being 
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within ken of passers by. The keep is very beautiful, surmounted by an 
elegant open parapet of arches, similar to that we find at Lamphfty Court, 
and in the palace at St. tavid’s. It was originally erected by Henry 
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Beaumont, Earl of Warwick, “ the conqueror of the Lordship of Gower ;** * 
but the present structure is the work of I)e Gower, Bishop of St. David's 
in 1330. 

“ Although >ve cannot precisely fix the period at which the first castle 
wasjbuilt, yet we are enabled to prove the existence of one prior to 
1120 ; for it appears from Welsh history that in the year 1112 (twelve 
years after Henry came to the throne), Gryflfydh ap Rhys, son of Theo- 
dore, late Prince of South Wales (who had been brought up in Ireland, 
for fear of King Henry), came over to Wales, and remained privately 
with his brother-in-law, Gerald Steward of Pembroke. The news of his 
arrival soon reached the ears of the King of England, who, fearing he 
might create him much trouble, sent orders to apprehend him; but 
Gryffydh, being aware of it, sent to Gryffydh ap Conan, Prince of North 
Wales, requesting he might have liberty to remain safe in his country, 
which was granted. King Henry being informed of it, requested an 
interview with Gryffydh ap Conan, who Avas prevailed upon by the king 
to promise that he would send either Gryftydh ap Rhys, orchis head, to 
the king. There W’ere some of Rhys’s friends, who advised him to with- 
draw privately for some time, till Prince Gryflfydlis mind was better 
known, and it was ascertained w^hether he had made any agreement with 
the king to betray him. 

“ As soon as the prince returned to his Castle of Aberffraw, he inquired 
for Gryff/dh ap Rhys, and learning where he w'as, sent a troop of horse 
to recall him to his court ; but Gryffydh, hearing of their approach, took 
sanctuary in the Church of Aberdarcn. Prince Gryffydh ap Conan being 
resolved to make good his promise to the king, sent messengers to bring 


t 

• ** Most accounts apri'ce that a castle was IniHt at Swansea hy Henry de Beaumont, Earl of Warwick, 
in the rei(rn of Henry I., when he conquered Gower Lind In the year 1120; but tLere certainly was 
a castle and fortifications Ihorc l»eforo that pcrltnl, as a|>{>cars fironi many of the ol»! Wolsh poems ; but 
accordinfr to Leland, in Ills * Collectanea,' the present remains were built by Henry Gower, Bishop of 
St. David’s, who lived in the fourtcentfi century ; and the open paraiicts, so olepant and lightsome, Iwing 
exactly in the same style with those of the Palace of St. David’s and Lamphey Court, Pembrokeshire— 
which latter was onoo a palace of the bishops of St. David's, and both of which were undoubtedly 
built by Bllhop Qower, who had a fine taste in architecture— scrv*e to confirm liCiand's obeervation. 
Bishop Gower was descended from Gryfiy«lcl Gwyr, or Gower, an ancient clilefiaiQ of Gower.”— 
Monica auidf, 1816 . 
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him away by force, which the clergy of the country unanimously with- 
stood, protesting that they would not see the liberties of the church 
infringed ; and while the clergy and Prince ap Conan’s officers were in 
debate, the same night he was conveyed away out of North Wales, to 
Straywy, in South Wales, where he was forced, for the defence his 
own life, to bid open defiance to the king ; and having raised all the 
forces the sliortness of the time would permit, he made war upon the 
Flemings and Normans. 

“Ill the year 111.) he laid siege to Abertawy Castle (t. c. Swansea), 
but proving too strong to be easily siirrepdered, he burnt most of the 
outworks, and returned to Straywy, burning and destroying the country 
as ho went along.” 

The site of the ancient Hospital of f>t. David is not easily traced, 
although some of its trefoil windows yet remain ; and there are relics of 
many other anti<iuities which denote the importance of the town in times 
gone by, 

“ The R^yal Institution of South Wales” is an establishment we may 
not pass without notice ; it is an honour to BNvansea : there is a good 
library, rich in books of Welsh history and topography — under the special 
charge of G. G. Francis, Ks(]., a Nvorthy Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, to wdiom his native toviui is largely and in many ways indebted ; 
and a museum containing many rare local remains and antirjuities, espe- 
cially such as have been obtained from the bone-caves in the vicinity, 
fossil limbs of the mammoth, the hyena, the bear, and the lion. With 
this institution is now associated ap School of Art. Another excellent 
institution is the Free Grammar School, founded by Dr. Hugh Gore, 
Bishop of Waterford ami Lismore, in ir>82. The good man had been 
the ejected rector of Oxwich, and in his adversity a schoolmaster at 
Swansea. On tl>e Restoration he was “ j)refcrrcd” to an Irish see, where 
he was “'crifclly treated,” “escaped to Wales,” and died, in 1G91, at the 
ripe age of seventy -nine, being interred at St, Mary’s, having previously 
endowed this school, which remains a living and a holy monument to his 
memory. * 

Neither may the Swansea Theatre be forgotten, although its palmy 
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days are gone. On these boards have trodden the elder and the younger 
Kean ; here Charles Mathews made his first essay; here Macready 
donned the buskin when a boy, and here he bade farewell to the pro- 
fession he had honourably upheld during the greater part of half a 
century ; here Welby Pugin first painted scenery. In Swansea, Beau 
Nash, the “ great reformer of modern manners,” was bom ; and it is said, 
blit not on safe authority, that the poet Gower was a native of the place. 

The most important industry of Swansea is that of copper smelting, 
and this is of comparatively recent date. Of late there has been a large 
importation of copper ores from our colonies and from foreign countries, 
but formerly the whole of the copper ore was derived from British, 
principally Cornish, mines. Indeed, in Cornwall itself, notwithstanding 
the present value of its copper mines, this metallic produce was lightly 
regarded a century ago, and many mines which, since that time, have 
yielded thousands of pounds profit to the adventurers, were abandoned 
becaiisS the yelloia (copper pyrites) cut out the tin'" 

We copy the following interesting history from an old Swansea Guide 
Book : — “ It is well-known that the art of making copper was antienily 
practised in Great Britain, yet it was certainly lost from the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth till it was attempted to be revived by Sir Clement 
Clarke, in Cornwall, about the year 1070, where he built sonie furnaces ; 
but finding the price of coal too high in that country to make copper 
profitably, ho removed his project to the river-side, Hotwells, near 
Bristol. Sir Clement soon failed, but having employed ^Ir. Coster and 
Mr. Wayne as managers, the lattcv, in conjunction with Sir Abraham 
Elton, erected a copper work at Screws Hole, near Bristol, where they 
soon made a profit of £60,000. Mr. Coster, however, erected his work 
at lied Brook, in Gloucestershire, on the side of the river Wye ; although 
by no means a good situafion, yet by buying ore in Cornwall at a very 
low price (it being at that time thrown aside by the miners ki working 
for tin, as good for little or nothing, under the name of poder), he soon 
also greatly improved his fortune. After his death his sons joined the 
Brass Wire Company, of Bristol (now IMessrs. Harford and Co.), con- 
sidering that to be a better situation than Red Brook; though ^Ir. 


X X 
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Chambers, of London (now under the name of the English Copper Com- 
pany), thought proper to make erections on the Wye, but which were 
afterwards removed to Aberavon, near Neath. About the year 1700 
Sir Humphrey IVraokworth, with a company calling themselves * the Mine 
Adventurers,* erected houses for smelting coi>i)cr at Mellyn-gry-thau 
Neath ; and about tlie same time Mr. Pollard, wdio had considerable 
eopper mines upon his estate in Cornwall, in conjunction with his son-in- 
law, Hr. Lane, erected wwks where the Cambrian Pottery is now carried 
on. near Swansea, and at Landore : but he having failed, as many others 
did, at the period of the South Sea bubble, these works were purchased 
by Richard Lockwood, Edward Gibbon (the grandfather of the great 
historian), and Robert Morris, Esq., father of the first Sir John Morris, 
Bart., by whom, and their immediate representatives, they were carried 
on for near a century, togetlier with very extensive collieries, and the 
consequence of this connection very rapitlly led to the improvement of 
Swansea and its commerce. Besides the before -mentioned works, Mr. 
Wood, in the year 1720, obtained a patent for coining copper money for 
Ireland, and erected his works at or near Neath Abbey, but his half- 
pence being refused in Ireland, his w'orks came to decay and his fortune 
to ruin.” 

There ai*o now fifteen establishments around Swansea, devoted to the 
smelting of copper ores. The following table shows the extent of this 
trade in 1J?5S : — •. 


Ore. 

Tins. 

Farchased at Cornish Sales 182,391 . 

Porebased at Swansea Sales : 

From Ireland 10,521 . 

„ England and Wale* .... 3,219 . 

Forei^pi and Colonial 22,1 hT . 

Sundries 1,271 . 

Purchases by private contract 70,210 . 


Produce of 

Amount paid 

C«/|»i:cr. 

for Ore. 

Tons, 

£. 

11,831 . , 

. . . 1,057,634 

1,036 . . 

, . . 06,344 

395 . 

. . . 37,822 

3.630 . 

. . . 350,851 

106 . . 

. . . 16,787 

13.571 



The actual money value of the private contract purchases cannot ho 
obtained, and a small portion of this ore is not smelted at Swansea ; but it 
may be fairly estimated at £l,o<X>,f)00, making the total vahie of the 
copper, in the ore, as not less than £3,000,000 sterling, or the cost of 
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smelting and other charges on the production being added, giving a value 
of £3,500,000 sterling to the coi>per produced from the smelting works 
of Swansea,* 

It is not possible, had it been desirable, to describe in detail the 
various j)rocesses to which the copper ore is subjected for the production 
of the metal. A brief sketch will sufificicritly answer our purpose. In 
the process, which is one of the most complete of our metallurgical opera- 
tions, five furnaces, varying in construction, are employed. These are 
respectively, the calcining furnace, the melting furnace, the roasting fur- 
nace, the refining furnace, and the igniting furnace. The calciainy 
furnace is for removing from the ore the sulphur and other volatile con- 


* No copper l«i found in South Wales, and very little in North Wales. Ores, however, come to 
SutiiiMCu fmiii mines in many i)ui*t8 of tlic world — Australia, CuIju, Ai^iers, Spain, and even Madn;r:tKcar. 
It may l)c wortli mentioning here that about the year lol4 one cf the most extraordinary cargoes 
of ‘♦coppiJl* ore” ever smelted was imported Into Swansea from the south of Ireland, the cargo being 
neither more nor less tliaii turf a^iea. Its history Is so curious that space may be given to It in a 
note. Colonel Hall (the father of Mr. S. C. llall)~who was engaged in extensive mining speculations, 
clnefly in the county of Cork, from whence. In the course of a few years, he exforted ores to the 
value of nearly £500,000, having discovered, ofiened, and worked no fewer than thirteen mines— 
walking one day in the neiglibourhoud of hU residence at Glandorc, noticed some fish>boncs of a green 
line, among turf aMios. His curiosity was excited to inquiry by what mcatis they obtained so singular 
(i colour, and, on analysing them, he found they contained copper. Ills next object was to ascertain 
how they acquired this unnatural quality; and he learned that it was received ^om contact wit li 
the ashes of turf cut in a neighbouring bog, known to the peasantry as **the stinking bog,” and 
tliat iicitlicr dog nor cat would live in the cabin in which the lurf was burnt. Having gathered so 
much, his farther progress was easy. The ashes were strongly impregnated with eppper; he first 
collected front the heaps adjoining tlie cottages as large a quantity as ho could, and sliippeil it to 
ansea, w hero It brought, if we remember rightly, tight and nine ix)uuds a ton— a remunerating 
price. Ills next step was to take a lease of the bog, build kilns upon it, and burn the turf. This plan 
he continued until the whole of the bog was consumed, aud scut,t«} the extent of several hundred tons, 
to the Welsh smelting houses— the ease with which K was smelted greatly cnhanciiig its value. It 
wiis a cuiluus sight, and one w'e recollect well, to see the scores of workmen cutting the turf, convey- ^ 
iiig it to ono kiln to dry, and then to another to be burnt; while tlie carts wore bearing Uie asiies 
to (ho riverside to be shipped for Wales. The particles contained in the turf are supposed to have 
been convoyed into the bog by a stream from one of the surrounding *liills, which, passing through 
a copper vein, took them up in a sta^ of sulphate, but meeting with some iron ore in its progress, 
or in the bog, became dei>ositcd in tlio metallic state, tliough a largo proi>orUon contained in the 
turf was still in a state of sulphate, which was proved by allowing a knife to remain in it a few 
seconds, when it became encrusted with a coat of copper. Unfortunately for Colo.fel fiall, however, 
wlicii the bog was burnt out ho considered his operations os only commencetl ; his object being to 
discover the vein of ore by widch tluv bog had been supplied with copper. In a vain search for the 
source, technically called ** the lode,” he expended all ho had made by the sales of tlie ashes ; shafts 
were sunk In several of the surrounding hills, and ho continued \ho pursuit until hls^ capital was 
oxliausted. Colonel Hall discovered and worked Uie mines at Cappagh, Ballycamlsk,* and Bally- 
dcliob, on the estates of Lord Audley, In the County of Cork. A comiuiny is now, we perceive, forming 
in London, to resume and reorganize these mines. Colonel Hail also worked the once famous mine at 
Ross Island, Klllarney. 
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stituents. Tliesc being got rid of, the ore is transferred to the melting 
furnace^ the hearth of wliich is bedded with infusible sand, and slopes 
slightly to facilitate the discharge of the metal. The furnace being 
charged, fire is applied, and the sole care of the fireman is to keep up the 
heat so as to ensure perfect fusion. Fusion being effected, the scoria is 
removed from the surface by means of a rake : fresh calcined ore is now 
added, and the process repeated until the mass rises to a level with the 
doorway, upon which the tap-hole is opened, and the melted metal flows 
out into a pit filled with water, by which it is granulated. This coarse 
metal is then subjected to the roasting furnace^ in which it is exposed for 
about twenty-four hours, being ! cpt stirred during the whole time, so 
tliat all the surfaces may be exposed to the air and oxidised. After this 
o])eration has .been thoroughly carried out, the reguline mass is subjected 
to the action of the refining furnace. The operation of refining co])por 
is delicate, and retiuires great skill and attention, to give the metal its 
j»roper ductility. The theory of refining is, that the copper is combined 
with a certain <juantity of oxygen, udiich has to be remov'cd by the 
operation of heat, and the presence of organic matter. To execute the 
refining, therefore, the surface of the metal is covered with wood charcoal, 
and stirred with a rod of birch. The gases whicli escape from the wood 
occasion a brisk effervescence. More wood charcoal is added from time 
to time, so that the surface of the metal may always be covered with it, 
and the stirring continued until the operation is finislied, which^is known 
by the fine copper colour assumed by the mass, and its fine grain. For 
the completion of the work, and preparing the metal in its various con- 
•ditions for the market, the operations of the igniting furnace are required. 

The follo>ving esjtimate was given by ilM. Dufrenoy and Elic de 
Lcaumont of the expense of manufacturing a tpn of copper : — 


• f £«.({. 

I2i T.;ns cf ore yielding 8| I'cr cent 65 0 0 

20 Tont of Coals 800 

Workman a a 8{res, rent, repairs, Ac. . . 13 0 0 


In addition to copper smelting, iii several of the large establishments 
there are arrangements for smelting silver ores, and especially for the 
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separation of silver from tliose copper ores which contain much of the 
more valuable metal, as do many of the copper ores brought from South 
America, and some from Cornwall.’ 

7Anc smelting is also now engaging the attention of some of the more 
enterprising amongst tlie smelters, and the English zinc ores (black jack, 
or tlie sulphide of zinc) are yearly becoming of much value. During the 
last year many cargoes of calamine (the carbonate of the oxide of zinc) 
have been imported into Swansea from Spain. Nickel and cobalt are 
likewise smelted here. 

In addition to these important industries, another of much importance 
must be added as one of the staple i.ianufactures of Swansea, that is 
Patent Fuel, which is a combination of small steam coal, otherwise value- 
less, with coal tar. This mixture, being made into brides, is subjected 
to a heat sufficient to drive off the volatile principles of tlie tar, and 

partially to coke the coal. In this state the fuel is peculiarlv fitted for 

. *"• . . . 
use in the Steam Navy, from its facilities for packing, and the very per- 
fect combustion which ensues when ignited in properly^ constructed 
furnaces.* It is not, however, free from smoke. A very large trade in 
bituminous and steam coal is carried on at tliis port. 

Although there are other parts that neighbour Swansea which possess 
much attraction, we must limit our task, and return by a walk, or an 
tunnibus drive, to Oystermovth, now better Iftiown as the Mumbles. 
I'lie dcriTativo of this curious name has hitherto baffled inquiry, but 
Mr. Francis appears to have solved the mystery. He says, the two 
island rocks rise out of the sea, and fairly represent two swelling breasts 
— mammee. Mammals and Mumbles are corruptions easily traced 
from this. The Romans are known to have occupied these parts, 
and Mr. Francis strengthens his argument by quoting the Mamelon 
in the Crimea, a fort built on a rounded hill or breast. It is our road 
into a singularly interesting tract of country — Gower Land.* I'he lower 
road leads along the beaoh, the upper is through the pretty village of 


• For these facti, as well as for those which describe the coal district, we are Indebted to onr 
friend Robert Hunt, F.R.S., of Uie Museum of Practical Geology. 
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Sketty it is indeed more than ‘'pretty,*’ consisting of neat cottages, 
with well-trimmed gardens, running u}> a hill, at the summit of which is 
a beautiful modern church. 

The Mumbles is famous for its oyster fishery, but for no other fish. 
The oysters inhabit a huge bed, extending several miles to the south and 
west. It is a large yet delicate fish, and is exported in considerable 
quantities to London and other jdaces. Some idea of the extent of the 



THE SfUMOLES. 


fishery may l>e formed from the fact that it gives eTnployment to four 
hundred men during eight months of the year. There exists no private 
right over the produce of these beds, but the fishermen pay a tax for the 


• “ KUgelty, Sketty. The name Is derived from an Irish saint, St. Celt!, or Kettl.”— Camb, 
Mr. Francis suggests Ynis Kettl, or wood of Kettl. 
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privilege of depositing their cargoes, and also pay tithes for them — the 
latter a curious custom. 

; » There are many lodging-houses at the Mumbles, and several good 
country inns ; for it is, and has long been, frequented as a sea-bathing 
place, although there are nmther sand, shelter, nor bathing-machines ; 



SnTTT riLLiOC. 


but the bathing is to bo obtained in one of the coves at the back, “ Lang- 
land,” “ Caswell,” or Three Cliffs,” where, however, there are no houses, 
if we except one very neat and comfortable liotel at Caswell Cay. 

The view from the hilljabove the lighthouse, or from any of the sur- 
rounding heights, is, as we have said, magnificent. There is a legend 
that whert) the* lighthouse now stands a holy monk, or a succession of 
holy monks, had charge of a small cell or chapel, tributary to one of the 
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religious houses ; and the legend tells of an aged monk who after sunset 
was telling his bends and looking occasionally across the waters to the 
opposite shore, when he perceived a boat rowing inwards. He watched 
it with tlie interest a lonely man alwa)^ feels in the approach of 
fellow men, and seeing that it made direct for the small Mumble rock, he 



t 

TOK8B CUFFS UAV. 


descended to the shore to give it welcome. The rowers drew in, and ^ 
man of grave aspect stepped on shore and gave the monk a sign, which 
he understood. He tlien caused a body to be brought up the path to a 
cave under the monk’s oratory. The body was bravely dressed, like that 
of a man of high degree, and his still features were wliite as chiselled 
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marble. The monk looking on him conld not help saying, " So young 
nnd BO handsome ! ” • He was laid in the cave, and money was deposited 
with the monk for masses to be said for the repose of his soul. The boat 
rowed away, and the holy monk was faithful to his trust, and said double 
the usual quantity of “ masses ;** but to this day it is believed that the 



THE MUMBLES UGUTHOCBE. 

s])irit of the poor murdered man cries from out that cave for Christian 
burial in consecrated ground. 

The great “lion” of tlu ^Eumdles, always excepting its “ light,” which 

sometimes shines over hundreds of vessels in the roadstead, is Oyster- 

• * 

MOUTH Castle, a most picturesque ruin standing on a s^op a short dis- 
tance from the strand. A few years ago Mr. G. G. Francis, aided by a 
grant from tl^e Duke of Beaufort, had it “ put in condition,” judiciously 
thinned the ivy, cleared out the built-up windows and the debris from 
within and around it, and made easy the paths that lead to the old gate- 

m 
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ways. It is now, therefore, in all respects, an object of very great 
attraction — less majestic anti extensive than some of its Norman “ con- 
temporaries,*' with few liistoric associations, but, nevertheless, highly 
interesting as a relic of a remote time.^ The church at Oystermouth is 
very ancient, with a Norman tmver and font, the latter having on it the 
date of 1251. It is being skilfully enlarged, the old windows and arclies 



OYSTERMOUTH CASTLE: EXTERIOR, 


being carefully restored. Some Roman tesser(e were found outside and 
within the church. A powerful battery is also constructing on the 
Lighthouse l{ock ; for this, too, the district has to thank the ever active 
Mr. Francis. 

The land of Gower — Gwyr, reenrvus or crooked — a peninsula run- 
ning out into the Bristol Channel, full of singular and picturesque bays, 
containing the ruins of several old castles, some Druidic remains and 
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Homan encampments, is a remarkably fertile district, thinly populated, 
being now, as it was when Camden wrote, “ more famed for come than 
towns ;** and inhabited by two races, descendants of the ancient Welsh 
and the Flemings planted here, as in Pembrokeshire, by Henry II. 
These races retain distinguishing marks ; they speak no common lan- 
guage, rarely intermarry, and although close neighbours, the line of 



oit>rhiuiv/uru cabtlk: intkkiuk. 


demarcation that separates them being a mountain ridge, y Cpfn Bryn,** 
they are as opposite in aspect, habits, character, and modes of life, as they 
could be if the Atlantic rolled between them.* 


* ** The soulh.west of Qower U Inhabited by the successors of a colony of Flemings, who do not 

understand the Welsh language. They are distinguished by their dialect and provincial dress, 
and rarely Intermarry with the Welsh. The women wear what is called a whittle, made of. fine wool. 
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Many of the early historians speak of the settlement of the Flemings 
in South Wales. William of Malmesbury describes them as “ stationed 
there to be a barrier to the Welsh, and to keep them within founds,'* '‘in 
order to cleanse the kingdom, and repress the brutal temerity of the 
enemy Giraldus Cambrensis as “ a people brave and robust, ever hostile 
to the Welsh, anxious to seek gain by sea and laud in defiance of fatigue 
and danger ; a hardy race, e<iually fitted for the plough or the sword, well 
versed in commerce and woollen manufactures.” Hollinshed, who states 
that they arrived in England in consequence of " a great enundation of 
the sea,” adds that they were planted in Pembrokeshire, “ to helpe to tame 
the bold and prosumptious fierceness of the Welshmen.” Camden gives 
a similar statement, ajiparently on the authority of Hollinshed ; and 
George Owen (1003) says they w’crc sent into Wales "to gett theire 
lyveinges by contynuall fightiiige with the Welshmen.” 

But that which gives especial interest to "Gower Land” is the 
remarkable caves that line its western coast. These caves arc distant 
eight miles f%)m Swansea. The drive is through a charming country, 
abundantly w'ooded, and presenting line and extensive ^dews from any of 
the heights. The resting-place is a neat and pleasant inn, the Gower 
inn, where good sitting and sleeping rooml may be obtained ; but the 
landlord is prouder of his garden than of his " hotel,” — and justly so, for 
his roses rival the best in Kent or Surrey, and his hollyhocks, in full blossom 
during our visit, are perhaps unequalled in any part of England. They 
are his special delights, apparently the luxuries of his life ; no epicure 
ever feasted wdth higher relish over* costly stimulants to animal appetite 
than he does over the marvellous flowers of a thousand tints, perfect in 
form and colour, ho has raised from seed or mingled in harmonious 
wedlock. , 

From the inn to the caves there must be a w^alk of two miles, along 

and dyed scarlet; it Is nearly two yards cquarc, with a fringe at bottf>m called ddrums. It Is throa'n 
across the shoulders and fastened with a pin or brooch ; anciently it was fastened with the prickle 
of the blackthorn.'’— iSFiranira Direetaryt 1818 . Of the churches In Oower, Mr. K.*A. Fryman, writing 
In the **Archaeologla Cambrensis," fi;ya—“ Partly from actual necessity, arising fl'om the circumstances 
of the country, doubtless also from the employment of architects at least at much accustomed to castle 
building as church building, a Gower steeple is built with as much regard to defence as to beauty.” 




tiiral splendour : it was a strong li»mse, to command the paSs ifnd control 
the Welsh enemy, when the Welsh were the brave, ruthless, and never 
})ermanently vanquished foes of the Norman and his Flemish allies. 
Nothing is known of its history : conjecture states it to have been erected 
by that Earl of Warwick, who, becoming Lord of Gower, built so many 
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fortresses to keep the land his sword had won. Tradition and legend 
have consequently been busy here. The peasantry even now believe 
these stones were never raised by hilman hands, that enchantment i)laced 
it above the , cliff in a single night, and that fairies continue to make it 
their favourite haunt. 

Of Oxwich and its singular castle, and other interesting objects in this 
remarkable district, we extract the followng from “A Week's Walk 
in Gower:” — “Passing by <juaint little Nicholaston Church, a path 
runs down the field to Oxwich Bay, through the midst of those over- 
hanging woods — a perfeCf paradise of forest scenery— an interlacement 
of old trees with gnarled stens arching overhead, and well-nigli 
shutting out the light from our path, while at every turn a break 
in the foliage allows the rays of the sun to stream in, sending a 
\ ivid lane of light into the dark recesses of the underwood, .and ever 
and anon we catch sight of tlie w’hitc limestone rock towerii\^ above 
our heads, and contrasting brilliantly with tlie subdued shadows 
around. C>xwich Bay h.as an extensive sweep, though the sea dnes 
nut occupy anything like the wdiolc of the alluvial flat. Sand hills 
again, swanning with rabbits, offer a pretty effectual barrier to the tides, 
which however have occasionally penetrated inside, to judge by the 
quantities of whelk and razor shells which arc so profusely strewed abcnit. 
A large portion of the bay, which was a salt-marsh, has been drained, and 
turned into pasture land. To judge by appearances, I should liave said 
tliat the sea was rather retreating in Oxwich Bay, a circumstance which 
would be quite compatible with ite gaining in Swansea Bay; for geologic 
changes of this sort are generally regulated by a compensating principle, 
the sea gaining in oije place what it loses in another. Ti’adition in tins 
cose contradicts the notion ; for it is said t^at the old parsonage and 
• several houses were carried away. The name, Oxwich, appears to have 
a connection \vith the salt-marsh ; fur most of the towns in the salt district 
have the termination of Svich,’ as Droitwich, Middlcwich, North wich, &c. 
At the further end of the Lay ave come upon the parsonage, and a little 
white -washed village, the church being placed some way off on the pro- 
montory. The leaves rustle round it, and the waves wash its foundations 
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—just the place where one would like to rest one’s bones after the din and 
turmoil of the world. Inside, the ecclesiologist will find an altar-tomb, 
probably belonging to* Sir Rice Mansell, who built the castle above, and 
died temp. Henry VIII. Properly speaking, Oxwich cannot be called a 
castle, for it combines much of the domestic features of the dwelling-house, 
together with the defensive state of the castle — in fact, a military residence. 

‘ A large perpendicular mansion, carried along at the complete elevation 
of a tower, the walls of which are dotted rather irregularly with a number 
of square-headed window's of tw'o lights, and single light windows with 
depressed heads.* There are three large ones in the upper story, the 
probable situation of the banqueting hall The best rooms were doubtless 
all at the top, for the purpose of security, w'hile the lower stories were for 
defence, as I don’t suppose that the sake of the view had much to do with 
file arrangements. The modern farmhouse is incorporated with the 
aiHtient mansion, and is regularly built into it; but as it is all at the back, 
and ill tile interior, it does not at all interfere with the outward appearance 
of tlie castle.” 

The caves arc indeed marvels. We had trodden * among the 
broken walls of Norman soldiers eight hundred years old — surmounted 
tlie camps of Romans, fortresses tw'o thousand years ago — and gazed on j 
the solemn and solitary monuments, on hill-tops, conveyed ’there with j 
unknown force by ancient Britonft, their predecessors : but what are 
tliev ? — ergations of yesterday compared with these caves, in which 
the mammoth left his bones when man existed only in the will of 
the Creator. 

Ihicldand explored the cave called Pavilaxd, but the one which is 
best known and has been most visited is the Bacon Hole, so named, 
according to the “ Swansea Guide ” of 1802, find other authorities, “ from 
a stratum of stone resembling a raslier of bacon.” Its name is derived, 
more probably, from “ beacon,” inasmuch ns it is underneath high point 
of land jutting somewhat into the ocean, w'herc, it may be, a beacon 
formerly existed to wnrii mariners. Similar holes have been discovered 
ill other places, ’and it is scarcely hazardous to assume that such burial- 
places of aiitedeluvian animals are to bo found all along the coast. 
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Mitchin Cave is, perhaps, more interesting than Bacon Hole, and is 
certainly far more difficult of approach. 

Tliose who are content with an examination of “ the bones *’ will have 
their curiosity amply gratified in the Museum at Swansea ; but those who 
desire to see them disinterred must encounter a heavy labour, and one of 
some danger, by descending and then ascending the cliffs. From a paper 
by Mr. Starling Benson, in the ** 'I'ransactions of the Institution,” we quote 
the following; it describes Bacon Hole : — ‘*The floor of the cave will be 
seen to fall from the entrance towards the inner part, while the interior of 
the roof is pointed (the two sides meeting at an angle), and is covered 
by a layer of stalactite, while the floor is also overlaid with Btalagmit*^ 
wliich was blasted through, and a cross trench opened down to the solid 
limestone. Fii*st, then, they (the explorers) arrived at a bed of alluvial 
earth, in which were recent shells (still to be found there) and bones of ox, 
red-deer, roebuck, and fox, succeeded by a thickish layer of stalagmite. 
Then came a bed of hard breccia, with bear, ox, and deer bones ; then 
more stalagmite, below which was more breccia, and a deposit of cave 
earth, the grand treasure-house of osseous remains. Then came bones of 
the gigantic mammoth, rhinoceros, hyiena, wolf, bear, ox, and deer. 
The lower layer of the black sand seemed to be almost exclusively 
occupied by mammoth bones, the only others being a tooth of badger, 
and of a kind of pole -cat.” 

The following observations on these interesting caves nre*writtcn by 
!Mr. !Moggeridge, an eminent antiquary, residing in the neighbourhood : — 
There can be no doubt that the cave was originally fonned by the 
action of the sea on the loose detritus of a fault in the limestone cliff; the 
hollow towards the, end being scooped out to a greater height by the 
rebound of the wave. During this period, Jbo 'Ldtorina rndis and lit- 
toralh lived in the adjacent seas, and the littoral beach filled the hollows 
of the rock.* A subsequent elevation of the coast occurred, and when the 
sea ceased to reach the higher parts of the cawe, the land mollusca, Clan- 
iiUa nigricam^ inhabited the place, and stalagmite began to form. At this 
time the cave must have been much larger ; in fact, pieces of cemented 
breccia, forming the upper part of the subsequent deposit in the cave, may 
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be still seen adhering to the limestone cliffs, one hundred feet seaward of 
the existing portion of the cave bed. From this period the bodies of 
animals inhabiting the adjacent country have, from time to time, been left 
in the cave. Some of the lowest mammoth possibly drifted in by water, 
the higher remains, for the most part, carried in by carnivora ; but the un- 
broken state of the bones, and the absence of any quantity of cave earth, 
strongly infer that the cave has seldom been used as the constant retreat 
of the latter for the ]mrpose of consuming their prey. It is more probable 
tliat the open and exposed state of Bacon Hole, bell-mouthed at its 
entrance, and consequently freely admitting light, w<juld not be inhabited 
by carnivora ; whereas it was, from tl^ same reason, more approachable 
to the larger animals, whose remains are preserved in the lower part of 
the cave. Of these, the mammoth have been the first deposited. The 
three jaws of the rhinoceros were found below the second stalagmite, and 
the remains of bear, bos, and deer, throughout the whole deposit. After 
the formation of the second stalagmite, it would appear that a large 
lK»rtion of the overhanging limestone rock had fallen, and it is the deh ts 
of this breccia, cemented by the formation of the upper stalagmite, and 
consequently ju'cserved from the encroachments of the spray of the sea, 
which causes the projecting point shown in the section. During the 
accumulation of this limestone breccia, and the formation of the upper 
stalagmite, it is not likely that animals would much frequent a cave so 
wet aiuDdisturbed ; and the bones found, chiefly of bear and bos, wore 
scattered thinly through the breccia, and generally in an unbroken 
state. 

" The period at which the upper bed of stalagmite ceased to form, 
was, at any rate, before the extinction of red deer and roebuck in this 
part of the country, as thjir remains arc found in the black mud above 
the upper stalagmite. 

“ The remains of wolves are so scarce at Bacon Hole, that fiflding some 
below, and some above, does not finally conclinle that the upper stalag- 
mite was not formed even before their extinction in ISoutli Wales. The 
mass of rock at)ove the cave is not of great thickness, and although w'ater 
still continues to percolate freely, the limestone lias long since exhausted 
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its power of yielding carlKUiate of lime, and the formation of stalagmite 
had consequently ceased prior to the deposit of the bones found in the 
black mud. 

All the known Gower Bone Caves are about the same height above 
the sea, and were, therefore, in all jwobability, raised and made accessible 
to the mammalia inhabiting the ailjacent dry land at the same period of . 
time ; but in ol^scrving the fossils, saved from the neighbouring caves 
of Spritsail and Paviland, I have noticed that in the former the teeth of 
hyajuas and Inu’ses are in conjunction most abundant, in the latter cave 
the teeth of wolves and door; whilst in Bacon Hole, I am not aware of 
one single specimen of horse hnving been found beneath the upper 
stalagmite. It is i»vobable that Sju'itsail and Pavilaud possessed chambers 
smaller and less ajqiroacliablo, and therefore better ada])tcd to carnivora, 
naturally seeking dark retreats wherein to consume their prey. Wliethcr 
horses wore to hyieuas, and deer to wolves respectively the prey more 
liable to be pursued and captured, or that horses and deer happened to 
bo more nuinerous on the adjacent country at distinct periods, when the 
caves of Si)ritsail and Ihiviland^'vvere' respectively more used by carnivora, 
may be a subject of further inquiry; but the cave of Bacon Hole has 
evidently been so seldom used as a constant retreat by carnivora, in com- 
parison with other caves, that the absence of liorsc by no means proves 
tliat that race did not inhabit the adjacent lands during the period of 
these deposits. ^ 

‘•No remains of man are found below tbo upper stalagmite. In the 
mud above it were ])ieccs of ancient British ))ottcry. 

In conclusion, I may remark, that from the tliickness, and conse- 
quently unbroken state of the ujqier stalagmite at Bacon Hole, a far more 
]»erfect se])aratioii of the ancient from the reqpnt bones has been main- 
tained than ill any other of tlic Gower caves : and had any remains of 
man bccn‘fotind beneath the lower stalagmite, it would have afforded 
clear proof of the cu-cxistencc of the human uace with the mammoth in 
this country. 

“ Gn the contrary, the absence of any liyman remains beneath even 
the upper stalagmite, in a cave so large and accessible as Bacon Hole 
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must have been, is a strong proof that the existence of man in tliis 
country was subsetpient to the formation and covering up of this cave 
deposit.” 

Not far from these caves is the famous cromlech* called ‘^Arthur’s 
Stone,” which, it is said, St. David split with a sword, in proof that it 
was not sacred, and of which Camden states that pieces of it had been 
broken off to convert into millstones. It is one of the oldest, most 
renowned, and most remarkable of the Druidic remains in ^ Vales, and a 
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walk to it, by such as arc good ])edestrians, will be amply repaid ; more- 
over, the view from the hill-summit on whicli it stands is magnificent. 


* Cromlech. The earliest and simplest form of Uds name is ffeacA. ** The word cromleach 

appears to be a oompoaiid re^rularly formal fVom the word lleacAf a slab or Hat stone, and the feminine 
form of the ac^eotlve crtmi, or crooked.*'— ^rcA. Camb. 
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It is at the extremity of Gower Land that we find the Worm’s Head. 
that remarkable peninsula so well knowm to mariners.* Wo borrow 
from Week’s Walk in Cilowcr” a description of this remarkable 
place : — 

“ The Worm’s Head is the moat westerly point of Gower and Glamor- 
j:?anshire ; and even old Leland speaks of it. * Ther is/ he says, * in Gower 



TUK WOEM*S HEAD. 


Land, by-twixt Swansey and Lochor, a litle ^romontori caiilHd Worm’s 
Heade, fro;n the wich to Caldcy is comraunly canllid Sinus Tinbechicus/ 
It has obtained its name from the curious arrangement of the rocks which 
compose it, — two or three suceessive elevations* with causeways between, 

* Tram’s 7/60(1, so called because the sailors used to think it a worm creeping with its 

head erect between the Nass Puirit and that of St. Qovan's, in Pembrokeshire.*’— 1802. 
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wliich, seen from the channel, certainly do look like a large sea-serpent, 
with uplifted head. The force and action of the waves are shown by the 
queer and fantastic shapes of the rocks, the foot-path in one part being 
carried across the boiling sea by a narrow arch, perilous enough when a 
strong south-wester is blowing. Immediately in front is the head, a 
sheer precipice of more than 200 feet ; and yet, high as it is, I have seen 
the weaves dash over the very top, and that too when there was scarcely 
a ripple visible on the surface of the sea. 

Small as is the peninsula of Gower, it yet contains something to 
please all tastes ; and, whether the visitor be geologist, antiquary, bota- 
nist, aquavivarian, artist, or simx>ly a pedestrian seeking a pleasant 
excursion, he will be sure to find something to repay him. Iron-bound 
coast with glorious sea views, picturesque little valleys and inland dells, 
old churches, still older castles and camps, Druidical remains, and those 
of incomparably more ancient date — remains of a former world — are the 
principal features to tempt an excursionist ; and it would be hard indeed 
if a true lover of nature could not extract from this list |omething of 
interest and amusement.*' , 

We are again on the railroad, and look across the Burry River;’* it 
is an arm of the sea, bordered by a green shore at the base of huge 
cliffs : that is the Gower Land we see on the opposite side, and yon dim 
point is the famous ** Worm’s Head.” 

Some •ten miles from Swansea — ^having passed, without stopping, the 
small station of Gower Road — we reach the station of Loughor, a poor 
place now, but one which the Rowans made famous sixteen hundred 
years ago, where traces of their occupation may still be found, and where 
many a bloody fight between them and their brave ^nd resolute enemies, 
the ancient Britons, left o^iduring records in the earth-heaps that yet 
mark the site of the “ Leucrum of Antoninus.” And here, just under 
the walls of the old castle, or rather the remains of its K^ep* the river 
Loughor, which has its source at the foot of the Black Mountain, divides 
the county of^^Glamorgan from that of Carmarthen. We cross the 
railway-btidge, and rapidly glance up and down the river. It is wide 
and somewhat rapic^ and discharges itself into the Burry River — a part 
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of Carmarthen Bay. Some three miles distant is Llanelly, enveloped 
in smoke, which two large stacks, and scores of smaller ones, pour out in 
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north, conducts the tourist to Llandovery, flirough Llandeilo Fawr ; it is 
not made for his accommodation, however, but for those huge coal trains 
that bear tlie coal of tlie district to the several Works and Ports. 

This railway we arc about to take ; but, as the occasion seems 
apt for introducing some observations concerning the Homans in Britain, 
and more especially in Wales, the reader will, no doubt, sanction a 
brief delay in our tour. 

It was in the year 55 n.c. that Julius Caisar, having completed the 
coiupiest of the country wc now call France, resolved to turn his victorious 
arms against Britain. Accordingly, on the 5th of August in that year, 
the Homan fleet crossed the narrow sea now termed the British Channel, 
and, after some trouble, Cassar and his troops effected a lauding some- 
where near Deal. The Roman general, however, did little to gain a firm 
footing till the following year, when he re-appeared with an immense 
number of ships filled with his veteran troops from Gaul. Cajsar, on this 
occasion* did not succeed in establishing Roman power in Britain ; the 
task was loft for his successors. About a century afterwards, that is to 
6*ay, in the year of our Lord wlien the Jilmperor Claudius reigned at 
Rome, another large, well-ccpiipped army invaded the island, and suc- 
ceeded in reducing a considerable portion of it. The naked Britons 
were unable to defend themselves successfully against such troops, and 
after many hard-fought fights their commander-in-chief, a British chief, 
tlie great* Caractacus, was taken, and sent prisoner to Rome. In the 
year 01, a Roman general, Suetonius, did much to reduce the Britons, by 
destroying the Druidical temples in '^Auglesea— religion, as in most such 
cases, being one of the chief sujijmrts of the patriotic cause. About 
eighteen years afterwards, a still greater Roman general — the renowned 
Agricola — extended the in^uence of Rome as far ns the friths of Forth 
and Clyde, and there built a chain of forts to her a frontier against the 
wild inhabitants of the north. The Romans now easily established them- 
selves all over Britain. The policy of Agricola was to render the coimtiy 
attached to Rome by introducing the arts of civilization, and the pleasures 
and luxuries of the capital. Britain became a Roman province ; its 
civilization was purely Roman, and whatever races settled here under 
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the banner of Koine, acceptcJ unreservedly Koman dress and manners 
language and laws. 

The importance of Roman Britain is shown by the circumstance that 
it was constituted a separate province of the empire. From the first, 
Britain was governed by a propretor, wno is stated in inscriptions to 
have been a vice-regent of the emperor ; that is to say, it was a province 
of the emperor, and not of tlie people. At the close of the Roman 
occupation i^when the “Xotitia Imperii” was compiled) the governor 
was called a vicarius, and it is at this period only we obtain any distinct 
information respecting the divisions of the province or of its officers. 
The province of Britain, we find, was divided in five departments: — 
Britannia Priina, Britannia Becunda, Flavia Cflesaricnsis, Maxima 
Cicsariensis, and Valentia. The first of these consisted of the country to 
the south of the Thames, and the Bristol Channel ; Britannia Secimda is 
the modern principality of Wales ; Flavia aftswored to the middle portion 
of the island, from the Thames to the Mersey ; the country beyond this, 
extending nventy-five miles north of Hadrian's wall, formed Maxima 
Ca3sariensis, while the lowljinds of Scotland were comprised under 
V alcntia. 

Britain was governed in the usual manner of a Roman province. 
The details of government, and the character and amount of the taxes, 
however, are not known. Neither have we any means of ascertaining 
the periods at which, or the circumstances under which, the Roman 
towns in Britain were built. Camulodunum we find was founded by a 
body of disbanded veterans, and tlie other towns seem to have been built 
in the same manner by bodies of troops, Roman or auxiliaries, as they 
advanced in their oc;cupation of the island. From the earlier historians 
we learn that though the troops had here ^nd there fortified stations 
{castra, or casteUa), the towns were not surrounded with walls. Such 
was the 'caSe with Camulodunum and Londinium. But, subsequently^ — 
no doubt when the towns rose into politicaU inipoijance — they were all 
surrounded by walls, some of which, after enduring for at least sixteen 
centuries, arc to be scon to this day. , * 

The roads, which were remarkable for the straightness of their course 
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(many of (hom~ may often be traced for many miles without a single 
deviation from the direct line), were, os is well •known, constructed with 
such extraordinary skill that even now many of the best roads in 
England arc laid upon the ancient Homan foundation. With respect 
to South Wales, it is possible that some of the curious monuments, 
such as cromlechs, stone circles, tumuli, and the various descriptions 
of earthworks still scattered over the face of the country, may have 
been the works of the British tribes, of the Silures and the Demetse, 
who were its inhabitants; but they have nothing to distinguish them 
from the monuments of the other British tribes. So early as the time 
of the geographer Ptolemy, about a^d. 120, several important towns 
had already been built within tiieir territory. Far down in the western 
part of Wales, in a part of Cardigansliire still rich in antiquities, was 
a town named Liientinum (Llanio ) ; further south was Maridunum 
{Carmarthen); and eastward again, in the borders of the Silures, 
was Bulla 2 um, supposed to be the same town which is mentioned at a 
later period under the name of Burrium (Cs/c). Two hundred years 
later, when the record known as the Itinerary of Antoninus’* w’as com- 
piled, the number had been considerably increased. Guided by that 
W'ork, w^c may follow from Glcvum {Gloucester), a great Roman road 
which passed the Severn, and ran north-w’estward over the hilly country 
on the east of the forest to the tow’ii of Ariconium, the great station 
of the iron manufactures of this district, a fine position, commanding an 
extensive prospect over the surrounding country. Its site is now called 
Weston, at a short distance to the south-east of Ross. The road proceeded 
hence across the beautiful country on the banks of the Wye, among hiUs 
covered with cinders and iron furnaces, to the town of Blestium, which 
antiquaries agree in placijig at Monmouth, on a bend of the river. 
Thence the old road, continuing nearly in the same direction, carried the 
traveller to Burrium, another considerable tow’n, the remahis*of which 
have been found at Vsk. After a short stage the traveller arrived at the 
grand city of Isca, the head-quarters of the second legion, remarkable 
for its theatre, its temples, and its palaces. It stood on the river Usk, in 
a deep bottom, surrounded by lofty hills. Parts of its massive walls still 

3 A 
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remain at Caorleon. The road j»roceotleil hence to a station on tlio banks 
of the river Tibia (the Taaf)y whieli it crossed, and continued its course 
to tlie town of Uoviiim, wliich is su]>|)osed to have stood at Ewenny, and 
to that of Xiiliini, the iiaino of which apj>ears to he preserved in that of 
Xeath. A slu>rtor stage than the two last brought the traveller to the 
town of Leiicanini (or Louennn), the name of wliicli is again ])rescrved 
in the village of LIycliwr (Longhor), on the borders of the eonnties of 
Ghunorgan and rarniartheu. Another stage conducted him to the more 
important town of iMarliluuiini, finely situated on a beautiful river. Its 
site is oeoii])icd by tlio iiiodcrn town of Oarinarthen. Twenty Uuinan 
miles furtlicr west was a station, iivhich was probably of too little import- 
ance to have a name of its own, as it is simply designated in the Itincrarv 
as Ad ^'igesilnum, which wc may translate ‘‘ at the twentieth milestone.'* 
Its site is supposed to he tlic spot now called Castle Flemish. The 
traveller next arrived at the town of ^leuapia, represented by the modern 
city of St. David's, in rembrokeshire, on tlie point of the proiuontory 
called by Ptolemy *n)ctopitarum l^ruiiiontorium.” There it ceased — 
on the shores of the Irish 8ca,. 

At length there came a time when Pome had to relinquish a conquest 
she had evinced so much desire to retain. No longer able to defend 
herself against the barbarous hordes that kept i)uuring do\\ii upon 
her from tlie north, she was under the necessity of recalling all the troujis 
at her command. Erilain was to be left to itself; the land* that was 
traversed in every direction by a multijilicity of roads, constructed by 
her, and penetrating into the wildciV; recesses ; which was covered in all 
parts with towns and stations, and jiosts and villas, and mining manufac- 
tories, which she had greeted ; whose ]>cople had been taught by her the 
arts that convert man from savagery to civilisation — this country had at 
lengtli to be left u prey to the first enemy who should take advantage of 
her unprotected state. But self-preservation is the first law of nature. 
Rome recalled her troops to defend herself.. In the year 440, that is 
to say, nearly four centuries since she had first occupied it, Rome leit 
Britain to her fate. ^ • 

We ask the reader to*accomijany \\s from the new and thriving, but 
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ungainly, town of Llaneljy, as far, by railway, as the old and picturesque 
town of Llandeilo, for the purpose of taking coach there, and driving 
along the banks of the broad and beautiful river Towy into Car- 
marthen.* It is one of the ‘‘excursions*’ to which the South Wales 
Hallway leads, and there arc none pleasanter or more productive that 
emanate from the line. As we shall presently show, however, the railway 
direct proceeds to Carmarthen, and so to Milford Haven. Those who 
are bent on business will therefore not be called upon to follow us ; but 
those whose purpose is pleasure, who desire acfpiaintancc with the 
natural charms and historic remains of a district fertile of both, may here 
leave awhile the beaten track, and ^njoy that which cannot be very 
often enjoyed in any part of the kingdom — a health-drive outside a 
coa<ih, Avhere every mile presents to the eye and suggests to the mind 
objects and thoughts of interest and of beauty.f As will be seen, however, 
it is a^tour that wc must leave mainly to the imagination of the reader, 
for the limits of our book do not permit us adequately to describe it. If 
wo alight at the station of Llandebie, midway between Llai^elly and Llan- 
dovery, we may visit the limestone cavern in the neighbourhood, where 
tradition asserts that a famous Welsh warrior, Owen Lawgoch, or Owen 
of the Bloody Hand, together with his chosen band, was blockaded, and 
smothered or starved to death : and where fact relates that, in 1813, ten 


• A considerablo diversity of opinion lias obtained among antuiuarles respecting the etymology 
nf the modern name Caerfyddcii —Caerfyrddln.' It has been usual to derive It from Caer Ferddin, the 
city of Merddin, or Merlin, the far-fumed nritUh prophet; but Humphrey Llwyd justly observes that 
“ It was so called and knoane long before the birth of that very well learned man, neither did the citle 
take its name from him, but he of that, wherein he was borne." 

t Just >\hero tho Delhia joins tlio Towy there Is a conical hill Called Cerrig Tywl, which rises 
five or six iiiindrcd fejt, and from tlie summit of which there is a magnitlcent yiew—mountain and 
valley; while the Towy, winding rolnd its base, rushes w'llh iniiictuous fury to the embraces of the 
gfiitlo Dcthia, where its rage seems suddenly appeased. About midway up is the ca\*e of a celebrated 
robber~Twm Sliftn CaiU, or,Thomas, the son of Catherine, a rival in deeds and geneeosiiy of the famous 
Robin Hood. There is a legend of him tliat he had become enamoured of the fair heiress of Tstrad 
riiii, tliQ neighbouring territory, fine moonlight nigiit he was serenading his lady-love underneath 
her window, when she— whctlicr by accident or design, story sayeth not— chanced to put out her arm 
so far that the son of Cathorino was enabled to seize it. The desperate lover swore that unless she 
would then and th<^ pledge to him lier heart, ho would cut off her Aan<i, and keep that to console 
him ill his atlllction. Tho pnnnlso was mado that both hand and heart should bo his. Whether 
site did or did not keep her word iiistory doth not tell us, and the poet, who is welcome to this 
legend, may therefore deal with the finale as to him seemeth host. 
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human skeletons, “ with skulls and hones of larger size than those of the 
present race,’' were dug up and examined. From hence a short walk 
brings us to the Fall of the Llwciiwu (Loiighor), a broad and full, 
though not very high fall, situate in the richly-wooded grounds of 



c 

FALL or THK LLWCUWR. 

Glynhir ; and a little further on by railway we obtain a distant view of 
the old castle of Carreg Cennen. 

Our rest is at Llandeilo, at the neat and comfortaide inn of the 
picturesque old town. . Thf. Towy is here CKtssed by a graceful tridge of 
a single arch, and near it is the ancient church, dedicated to St. Teilo, 
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recently restored, or rather rebuilt, but retaining many indications of its 
early importance. It is to the neighbourhood, however, that the atten- 
tion of the tourist should be directed.* Four miles to the east of the 
town are remains of an ancient British encampment, called Cam Goch 
(the Ked Cairn), enclosing a circular area of considerable extent, and 
defended by a wide rampart of loose stones, in some places near ten feet 
high. Here, too, are the remains of several mansions of good dimensions 
and style of architecture, and other evidences of the former grandeur of 
the i)lace. Close at hand, on the opposite side of the river, is Golden Grove, 
one of the seats of the Earl of Cawdor. It ^yas anciently the seat of the 
Vaughans, Earls of Carberry. Here it was Jeremy Taylor passed several 
years of his life, — when “ the vessel of the state was dashed to pieces, and 
his own small barque was wrecked,” — under*the protection of the “ loyal 
earl.” There, too, or rather in its immediate vicinity, are the remains of 
an old grammar-school, in w'hich Jeremy Taylor taught — in the quiet 
village of Llanvihangel Aberbythych. Far greater interest will be derived, 
however, from a visit to the venerable relics of Dynevor Ca^stle, adjacent 
to which is the comparatively modern d\\elling, the residence of Lord 
Dynevor, the lineal descendant of many illustrious ancestors, who werj 
lords in the land before the Romans left a foot-mark on the soil, wdio 
fought with Saxons and Normans — keeping the freedom of their country 
long, and its honour untarnished ever. This w’as their stronghold ; origi- 
nally, it itr said, erected by Roderick the Great, monarch of South Wales. 
A.D. 88, whose three sons are recorded in “ The Triads*’ f as the “ three 
diademed princes.” The little church in Dynevor Park is supposed to 
be erected on the site of a Roman temple ; the >valls of a Roman edifice, 
a pot of Roman coins, wdth other indications corroborative of the fact, 
have been discovered neay the spot. The church is dedicated to St. 
Teifi, nephew to the celebrated St. Teilo. Dinevor, Dinevawr, or Dinas 


« There Is a very agreeable, useAil, and well-written guide-book to the scenery and anUqnlUes 
neighbouring Llandello Eawr, written by Mr. William Davies, and published in the town. 

t The ** Triads *' a?e documents tliat were manifestly written at different periods ; but many of them 
present features of great antiquity, in co.*roboration of which ** the Gododin,*' a poem of Aneucln, con- 
fessedly written about tlie commencement of the sixth century, enumerates the titles of several, some 
of which are still extant, but others are lost. 
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Fawr, niav have been a fort of mnd and wattles when the Romans were 
in AVales, but it was certainly a royal residence when the Norman soldiers 
won England at Hastings. Its history, even the little that is known of 
it, is a startling romance, for, 

“ Amongst the woody hills of Dyneuowre ” 

dwelt a long lino of princes, and among these broken walls a succession 
of chieftains listened to 

“High-born llobl's harp, and soft Llewellyn's lay.” 

Even a brief history of this iTistoric family would fill a volume ; nay, 
early "Welsh reei»rds previous to the periods of authentic history might 
occupy many interesting pages, and a very large number of its chiefs 
may be named who seem to have merited the character given of them, 
that they were the bravest, the wisest, the most merciful, liberal, and 
just ]>rinee.s of AVales.*** If they succumbed to the Normans it was only 
as subdued, l)\\t not conquered, enemies — ever active, ever restless, ever 
on the watch to vex, harass, ahd destroy the proud invader. Here many 
of them found graves, honoured in defeat no less than in victory! 

« 

“ Peace to each manly soul that slce|>clh ! 

Rest to each faithful eye that wcciieih !” 

Tliough the family name has been corrupted from “ Rhys ” to Rice.” it is 
still venerated througlnmt the Principality; and. if report be true in his 
native county, tlie present jieer is.iu* * real worth and persmial cpialitics no 
whit behind his illustrious ancestors. 

W'e are in their district now, and we shall jiass presently the site of 
many of their seats, such as Laiilais and Caijvan. The eminent Welsh 


• It Is related by Giraldiis that King Henry 11. dispatched a soldier, bom la Bretagne, on whose 
wisdom and Adelity he could rely, andcr the conduct of Guardanus, Dean of Canbref Mawr, to explore 
the situation of Dynevor and the strength of tlie country. The wily monk guided him through 
by.patlis, over craggy mountains, through bogs, and thick forests, and on the wi^jr ate himself heartily 
of roots and grass, saying it was in that manner the inhabUanis were accustomed to^ced and live. 

The soldier was so disgusted hereilL, that ho returned to the king and reported the district to be 

uninhabitable and the people brutes. 
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poet, Lewis Glyn Cotlii, who flourislicd in tlie fifteenth century, and who 
played so conspicuous a part in the 'wars of the Jtoses, spent much of his 
time in this focality. And we shall visit at Carmarthen the tomb of the 
brave hniglit Sir Rhys ap Tliomas, to whom Henry VIT. was mainly 
indebted for the crown lie tore from the brows of “the bloody and 
doccittul boar,” on the field at Bosworth. The life of this Sir Rhys is 
wilder than romance— as, indeed, is that of his whole family, llis 
grandfather, Gruffydd ab Nicholas, was a man of “hott, firic, and 
chollerick sjiirit, infniitelie subtle and craftie, of a busic, stirring braiue.” 
King Henry VI., dreading his “ ambitiousnesse ” and power, sent com- 
missioners to Carmarthen to apprel^nd him. On their way they 
were met by Gruffydd, “raggedlie attired,” accompanied only by four 
attendants. The commissioners, well jdeased to have the formidable 
cliieftaiii in their power, w’erc content to accompany him to Abermarlis. 

On the road they were joined by Ids son at the head of a hundred 
luountctl cavaliers ; on their way to Newton — L e, Dy never — another son | 

joined the party, with a chosen trooii of two hundred horsemen; and 
subsequently, at Abergwili, by five hundred tall men on foot. At 
Carmarthen, where the commissioners were “well entertained,*' Owen ab 
Gruffydd secretly possessed himself of the warrant for arresting his 
lather, iiurloining it out of the Lord Whitney's sleeve. Oonsequcntly^ 
when the accused, affecting great modesty of demeanour, demanded to 
see the ckicument, it was not forthcoming ; whereupon Sir Gruffydd 
“ startes up in a furie,” and says, “ have ^ve cozeners and cheaters come 
hither?” and, “rapping outg grcatQ,oath,” he orders “the traytorors and 
impostors forthwith to prison, swearing he would hange them all u]) next 
day,” and would only spare their lives on condition of returning to the 
king dressed in the old clothes of Sir Gruffydd, and wearing his cogni- 
zance, which they “ willinglie undertook and accordingly performed.” 
llis son and successor Owen, “ a good and most accomplished gentleman,** 
took service with the Duke of Burgundy, but, having formed an indis- 
creet attachment to the daughter of the duke’s brother, “ he was compelled 
to return 4o his native counti^y." That lady afterwards, however, became 
his second wife, by whom he left issue. Sir lUiys ap Thomas was his 
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third son. llis j)roperty, hereditary and acquired, was enormous — hence 
the Welsh couplet : — 

“ Y Breiiin biau V ynys • 

Oi’.d sy o ran i Syr Rys.*' * 

lie joined tlie Duke of Richmond on his landing at Milford Haven, and 
it is said that by his hand “ Richard, the king, third of the name,’* was 
slain. Honours were consequently heaped upon him by the grateful 
monarch, Henry \"II. We shall give some particulars connected with 
the career of tliis brave chieftain in treating of Milford Haven and of his 
castle, Carew, in Pembrokeshire, where he resided during the later and 
peaceful } ears of his life. His ^grandson Wfis his successor — Rhys ab 
Gruffydd, whose mournful fate was a sad passage in the eventful liistor; 
of a gallant race. His ancestors had been in the habit of occasionally 
adding ab Urien to their names,** Urien liaving been prince or king of a 
small district in \\’ales, and from whom they were descended. Young 
Rhys ab Gruffvdd assumed it probably in a vain frolic.** The*circum- 
stance was reported to the king, Henry VI 11., and, taken in association 
with the iniAonse possessions and unbounded popularity of the family, 
the act was construed into a* design to assert the independence of the 
Principality. Some old prophecies were brought in aid, and, on charges 
equally frivflous and unjust, the young chieftain was arraigned for high 
treason, found guilty, and executed on Tower Hill. On the accession of 
Queen Mary, his son, GrufFydd ap Rhys, was restored in ^ood, and 
received back part of the estates, another jiart being given to the family 
by Charles I. Many a fell swooj[) had, however, been made upon them 
meanwhile, and we believe the present j)ccr enjoys but a comparatively 
small portion of the vast tracts of country over which his forefathers 
ruled. '‘The castle'* is now but a shell — “the chapel'* only a few 
broken walls ; yet nature is here as free and generous as she vv^as a 
thousand ^’e?rs ago, and the scenery within the park, and the views 
from any of the heights, may be classed among the grandest and most 
beautiful to be found in Great Britain. 


* The king owns the island, excepting what pertains to Sir Rhys.** 
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The visitor will find in the vicinity of Llandeilo many other objects 
of interest. About ten miles to the north lies the secluded village of 
Tulley, with its lakes, and the majestic remains of its once magnificent 
abbey. The little village church affords a striking contrast with the 
huge proportions of its former grand cathedral, which was in its glory 
about six hundred years ago, and is supposed to have been established 
by Prince Phya ab Gruffydd, of Dynevor. And to the north-east is 



DRT8LWTN CASTLE. 


situated Ban Sir Gaer, or the Carmarthenshire Beacon, at the east and 
west bases of which arc the two beautiful lakes said to have been the 
favourite haunt of that fair lady who imparted the knowledge of the 
medicinal virtues of plante to the celebrated Meddygon Myddfai, physi- 
cians to Rhys Grug, Prince of South Wales, who bestowed land and 
privileges upon them, that Ijiey might without interruption attend to the 
study of their profession. * 

3 n 
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We must Imsten on. Yon castle (we see it ])lainly from the coach- 
top), which rises so proudly above the raj)ui Towy, is Dryslwyn Castle. 
It is a ruin now, but was a strong place in old times, commanding the 
ford, itself secure from all assailants, and continuing to shelter, down to a 
com])aratively late period, the lords of Dynevor. 

But there is an object right before us to which a wider renown has 
been given— a hill the name of which is known wherever the English 
language is read ; for who is entirely n stranger to the pleasant poem 



GMON'.AR IIII.L. 


that recites the praises of ‘‘Gronoau Hilt.,” tind who has not offered a 
meed of grateful thanks to the muse of the poet, John Dyer? We are 
within ken of his birthplace, Abcrglasney, and the great theiic of his 
love and life — the hill — is within sight all the way for miles as we draw 
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onward to Carmarthen.* Dyer, the son of a solicitor, was born in 1700. 
Brought up at Westminster, under Dr. Friend, he was designed by his 
father for the law ; but, having a taste for art, he became a pupil under 
Jtichardson, and afterwards wandered about his native country, filling his 
portfolio with sketches of its beautiful scenery. When twenty-seven 
years of age he began to j)aint with the pen instead of with the pencil, 
and recorded some of his imjjressions in the short poem w’hich has 
immortalized his own name and given fame to the subject of his verse. 
After the publication of ** Grongar Hill,” the poet travelled through Italy 
to imi^rove his taste, “ and lay in a store of new' images.” The result 
was a poem of some length, in blanS verse, “ The Ruins of Rome.” 
J)r. Johnson thought of it, that “the title raises greater expectation 
than the performance gratifies.** Dyer, shortly after his return from 
Italy, entered into holy orders, and, marrying a lady named Ensor, said 
to have been a descendant of Shakspere, he settled on a living in Lin- 
colnshire. In 1757 he published his largest work, “ The Fleece ; a 
didactic [)ocin in four books.” In the following year he tjjed. 

J^]asy will it be to picture the calm and gentle poet — not amid the 
hustle of the Metropolis, where he was as much out of place as a daisy 
in a conservatory ; but, as he himself so sweetly says : — ^ 

“ S j (.ft l have, the evening still, 

^ At the fuaiitain of a rill, 

Sato upon a flowery bed. 

With my baud beneath my bead, 

W’lule stray'd my eyes o’er Tjwy’s ft xxl, 

Over mead and wg<mI, 

Friiiii house to house, from liill to bill, 

Till Contemplation had her fill." 

0 may linger with him fwhilo amid the beauties of liis native vale, and 
visit with him the ruin \\q have pictured — said to be the remains of an 


* Aberylasnty^ now the seat of J. Walters Philipps, Esq., has been greatly enlarged since Dyer's 
time. Tlie foot of g/rongar Hill abuts on the pleasure gardens of Aberglasncy ; these gardens contain 
some Intere^ng features, which must Ijave been Inexistence prior to and during the poet's residence 

ere; among others, a curious terraced wnlk, raised on nrebesthigh above the level of the gardens 
and flsh.ponds, and a singular avenue of old yew-trees, whose stems and branches have Interlaced so 
ensely, as to form a long tunnel with living walls. 
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old cliapel, but po]mlarly known as Bishop Kudd’s Bath, perhaps so 
used by the venerable Bishop of St. Da^^d’8, 1693, who was born in this 
parish, and was here buried — in the little church at Llangathen, wdierc 
there is a monument to him and to his wifo.’*^ 

Grongar Hill has derived from nature nothing to distinguish it from 
other hills, — its fame is entirol}" the gift of the poet. Neither is the 



1SI8B01* RUDD*S DAI II. 


Towy broader, more rajiid, or more beautiful than other rivers ; but it 
derives an inexpressible charm, not only from its green slopes, rich 
foliage, ascending banks, and overlooking mountains, but from the 


• Bishop Rudd’s Bath certainly^ncver was a chapel, Its original construction specially adapting 
it for bathing nse— a dres&ing*room, with fireplace, opening on to a bricked tank that occupies the rest 
of the interior. 
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absence of smoke and factories, which so terribly mar the landscape and 
im2)air the picturesque elsewhere in South Wales.* ** 

At Abergwili, the place of note we next reach, driving along the 



Gwai GWILI. 


banks, or at all events within sight, of the Towy, is tlie residence of the 
diocesan, and the only habitable Palace now appertaining to the See of 


* The Towy rises fyom an immense bog in a wild and desolate region upon the mountains that 
separate Cardlgansliiro from Urecj^nockshire. During Its early course it rcc^res* the waters of 

** innumerable rills and brooks, descending from the clefts of the hills on either side these hills 
gradually draw closer, and the river, having gathered strength, daslics onward amid rocks, producing 
many falls of magnitude and Iwauty, until, after rushing with impetuous fury round the base of a 
conical hill— Cerrig^ywi— It receives the Dethiainto its embraces; there Its rage becomes suddenly 
appeased, add it glides silently on under rocky and wooded banks to fertilise a rich valley, and to refresh 
the town of Llandovery. Continuing iU course, alternately culm and fierce, under huge precipices, 
beneath ancient ruins, among wooded heights and fertile pasture land, it reaches the vale of Llandello 
Vnwr : thenco we arc following its course until it meets the sea, which it Joins in Carmarthen Bay. 
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St. DavicVs — “ the only one of the seven tlmt formerly belonged to the 
bishop." About 1020, a desperate battle was fought here between a 
Prince of Wales and 11 bun, a Scottish adventurer and pretender to the 
throne, when, after a desperate fight, Llewelyn, the Welsh prince, proved 
victorious. The palace is now a comparatively modern dwelling, although 
erected on the site of a very old building. The river Gwili here forms a 
junction with the Towy, both together making their way into Carmarthen 



MliL AT C«M GWlII. 


Bay. The artist, Mr. Coleman, has pictured two points on this beautiful 
river— -the one is a close dell, between licheA covered rocks, through 
which the stream runs rapidly ; the other a iall of water beside a pic- 
turesrpie old mill. An excursion up the Gwili may be ajeading attrac- 
tion of this tour : we are, Jiowever, unable to do more than suggest it as 
fertile of recompense to the tourist. In this neighbourhood there is good 
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fishing, the Towy and Cothi rivers being rigidly preserved by the “Vale 
of Towy Fishing Club.” The Towy is one of the most open rivers in 
the kingdom, and can be angled with but little or no obstruction from 
its source to the sea; its salmon and sewin are far-famed. To this 
charming locality, therefore, we direct the special attention of the “ gentle 
craft.” 

\Vo must ask the reader to return with us to Llanelly, in order to 
rejoin the Railway ; for, although we have been within a “ stone’s-throw” 
of Carmarflicn, we prefer to take this interesting town c/t route to Milford 
Haven. Llanelly is a town of coal foundries and smoke, thriving, how- 
ever, though the sources of its wealth •be unpicturesque : its railroads, 
the river, and the bay, make it rich ; and in the vicinity, at all events, is 
fine and beautiful scenery, some of wdiich we have described. Here it 
was we first became acquainted with a very curious Welsh custom, the 
Ceffyl Pren, which we have explained as Welsh l}Tich law, resorted to 
when a* man is supposed to be unfaithful to her he has promised to 
cherish, or a woman to have broken her marriage covenant.^ 

PEMunEY, the next station, somewhat ^resembles Llanelly, but it is 
younger, and exhibits the appearance of greater youth. The tall chimney 
rising from a factory, evidently new, denotes the “ Works of Messrs. 
Elkiiigton. Here they smelt the copper of w'hich so many thousand tons 
are sent to Birmingham, to be converted into the beautiful Art-productions 
that have^iven them renown all the world over. Pembrey is an ancient 
village, and the view from Mynydd Pembre — Penabrey Mountain — is 
very fine, embracing Tenby and the islands of Caldy and Lundy, There 
are two shipping ports, called the Old and New Harbours : the latter has 
the advantage of a dry dock, upon which large sum^ of money have been 
expended by a chartered ^company, called the Burry Port Company. 
Burry Port, it is said, possesses several feet depth of water in excess of 
Swansea Harbour. The vorks by Messrs. Elkingtoii havd cbmpletely 
changed the immediate neighbourhood from an almost uninhabited waste 
to a thriving town and district. We passed them once at night. The 
reader mijy imagine wdiat must bo the result of a quantity of coal, 
exceeding one hundred tons daily, in a constant state of combustion, 
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acting upon a like quantity of copper ores in the several stages of pro- 
gress ! About four hundred men and boys are employed at these works 
and the collieries connected with them. The works at Pembrey, although 
not the most extensive, are generally admitted to be the best arranged 
and most convenient in South Wales. They are more roomy, and the 
furnace -houses much loftier, and better ventilated, than in the older 
works. Many of the furnaces, thirty-four in number, have a melting 
area of one hundred and sixty square feet, and the whole communicate 



with the stack, which rises three hundred feet above tlic level of the sea, 
close to which it stands. Its base is sixty feet square, thirty-four feet at 
the ground level, and the opening nine fc(it square. Its construction 
consumed a million and a half of bricks. A^iy details of the processes 
employed would be superfluous here ; ^Yo have bricfly^allinled to them 
elsewhere ; but they may^ be studied, in a Vnuch more dctaile*d form, in 
the various metallurgical works. 
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Kidwelly is soon reached : it is a small but very ancient town, 
and, to the railway traveller, forms a pleasant and picturesque object, 
situated, as it is, on the banks of the Gwendraeth-fach (Little White 
Strath), bordering the hill country, and divided from the sea only “ by a 
marsh, a quarter of a mile or more in length.” It possesses a fine old church 
and castle, both looking much worn and weather-beaten. The church, 
which was probably erected about the end of the reign of Edward II. or 
early in that of Edward III., consists of a nave of the extraordinary span 



KIDWELLY CASTLE. 


of thirty-three feet in the clear, without aisles, small north and south 
transepts, and an ample chancel, forming altogether a simple and uniform 
cross. The tower stands ^t the north-west angle of the nafo, •forming a 
north porch.” * ■* 

It is Kidwelly Castle, liowever, that will arrest and fix the attention 


* George Gilbert Scott, in Arch. Camb. 

S c 
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of the tourist, tempting him to leave the train amt visit one of the largest 
and grandest of all the Norman remains in the Principality. Mr. Cole- 
man gives of it three views, one near, the others distant ; but the vener- 
able relic has ample to interest and employ the artist, in its towers, its 
keep, its courts, its ramparts, and the “ moated steep ” on Which it still 
proudly stands.’^ The town is of Welsh origin and of high antiquity. 
The castle is supposed to have been founded by William de Londres, who, 
in lOOl, assisted Fitzhainon in the conquest of Glamorgan. It was, how- 
ever, often burnt to the ground, and as often restored, during the fierce 



KIDWILI.T. DISTANT \ IkW. 


wars of the Normans with the liritons of Wales, down to the comparatively 
late period of Henry VIII., wlien, on the infamous attainder of Gruffydd 
ap Rhys, it reverted to the crowm ; and was i)hrchased, a.d. IfiSO, by the 
Earl of Cjjrb^rry, Lord President of Wales, from whom it has descended 
to the Earl of Caw^dor, “ lord of the lordship^^jf Kidwelly.*’ 


* The fine old ruin has received full Justice at Uie hands of peorge T. Cl irk,^sq., historically 
and plciorlally, vide “ A DesCriptioriiand History of the Castles of Kidwelly and Caerphilly, and of 
Castell Coch Mason, Tenby. The work, unfurtaualely, gives us no insight Into the romance of 
their liistory. 
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The road runs under steep hills to the right, and on the left is the Bay 
of Carmarthen, bordered by marsh land and meadows, from which the sea 
is kept out by natural sand -banka. Five miles more, and the train — sweep- 
ing along the margin of the shore, where, if the tide be out, scores of the 
peasantry, will be seen in search of prawns and cockles — ‘‘draws up” at the 
pretty station and village of Ferry side, with its old church and new school- 
rooms. Here, too, is a life-boat station — a necessary adjunct to the dan- 
gerous sand-banks that form Carmarthen bar. The village is pleasantly 
situated at the mouth of the Carmarthen river, and is the bathing-place 
of the j>eoplc of Carmarthen. In the summer, boats daily leave the town 
freighted with pleasure -seekers and health-seekers ; and the voyage of 
fifteen miles down the river is one of the most agreeable excursions within 
reach of the good people of Carmarthen. On the opposite side — to 
visit which we cross the ferry — is the singularly situated Castle of 
Llanstephan. It is happily placed on the summit of a huge cliff, which 
overhangs the Bay of Carmarthen ; and almost under its outer walls the 
Towy joins the sea. It is thus a peculiarly picturesque object, as seen at 
the extreme end of a peninsula on the opj)osite side of the^stream. Built 
about 1138, it soon after fell into the possession of the Normans, fighting 
to retain their precarious footing in South Wales; men always the 
enemies, generally the rulers, and sometimes the victims of the brave men 
who were never absolutely and permanently subdued. 

Coiiierning this castle, and its somewhat peculiar history, we borrow 
a page from Dr. Beattie. 

“ Llanstephan Castle — one of the oldest in Wales — crowns a bold emi- 
nence projecting into the bay of Carmarthen, and defends the entrance of 
the river Towy, which falls into the sea at this point. It is a military 
fortress of great strength and antiquity, but by whom founded — whether 
by Homan or Briton — or to what precise era it belongs, are questions 
which have never been |atisfactorily answered. Yet the wery obscurity 
which hangs upon it imparts to its dilapidated walls, mouldering turrets, 
and grass-covered courts, an interest that is seldom or never felt in 
the survey ot^ those castellated ruins w’hich make a prominent figure 
in the pages of history. All that has yet Ifeen advanced by archoeolo- 
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gists regarding the founder of Llanstephan, is only based on plausible 
conjecture. It is not improbable, however, that the present castle 
occupies the position of a Roman fort ; for it is not to be supposed that, 
during their occupation of the Silurian territory, a situation presenting 
so many natural advantages, and commanding the embouchure of the 
Towy, would be neglected by a people so prone to conquest, and so 



LLA!78TBPHAN CASTLB, CAKMARTtIKN. 


circumspect in all the means that could secure^and fortify them in their 
new possessions. Nor were the Normans — ^who were ecpially observant 
and expert *in*the distribution of their military ]|’Ost8 — ^likely to lose sight 
of the advantages which a castle on tliis promontory would afford in 
facilitating their operations, and widening their encroachments beyond 
the "Welsh frontier; and in the citadel which now covers tKe steep, 
we have ample testimony, that whatever hands may have raised the 
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first structure, that which now occupies our attention is of Norman 
architecture. 

‘‘ The historical details of Llanstephan are meagre and unsatisfactory, 
wc would desire to learn the circumstances of siege and storm and 
surrender, the acts of fortitude and valour which mutually distinguished 
tlic besieged and their assailants, their patient endurance of privations, 
their resolute and determined resistance, the nightly assault, the treachery 
of professing allies, the regular investment by open enemies, the daily 
skirmishes, the nightly advance, the scaling of the walls, the final 
struggle, (he throwing open of gates, the dismantling of towers, with 
mingled traits of personal prowess, m^juanimity, and fortitude. But of 
these, history observes a mysterious silence, Wc learn, however, that 
Caddell, Meredydd, and Rhys, sons of Gryffyd ap Rhys,* having, in 
1143, succeeded in their enterprise against Carmarthen Castle, were 
induced to make a similar attempt upon Llanstc])han, and, directing 
their march to that point, invested the walls, and summoning the 
Norman garrison to surrender, were answered by a messages of contempt 
and defiance. This, however, served merely to stimulate the Cambrian 
leaders into immediate action ; for, after a spirited resistance, they 
carried the fortress by storm or stratagem, and plantejl their own 
countrymen within its walls. This daring exploit was instantly reported 
to the Norman legions beyond the frontier, who made all possible haste 
to vindicSte the tarnished honour of the garrison ; and mustering all 
their available strength, soon made their appearance under the walls of 
Llanstephan. The consequence of this movement was a protracted 
siege, in the progress of which everything promised a successful issue 
to the Normans. At last, while the Cambrian garrison within did little 
more than regard their c|>erations with passive indifference, the signal 
was given to scale the ramparts, and at the w’ord every Norman flew to 
the assault. Meredj’dd | however, was well prepared '^o* give his 
unbidden guests a Welsh welcome ; and while the Normans, like swarm- 
ing bees, were jjpvering fosse and rock with their numbers, he ordered 


These and most other cf tlio native patronymics are variously spelt by dllfbrent writers. 
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a wedge to be struck liome, and no sooner was the hammer at work 
than an avalanche of rocks, suddenly let loose from the highest point 
of tlie ramparts, overwhelmed the invaders, and hurled the scaling party 
and their ladders into the ravine below. A shout of derision followed 
them from the garrison above ; operations on both sides were suspended ; 
and with their ranks thus suddenly thinned by a catastrophe as unseen 



UAI^STbrilAN CASTLK. 


as it was disastrous, the N<u*mans sullenly withdrew. But it was only 
to return with increased strength and whetted vengeance. They had 
sworn to extirpate the garrison at their nedjt visit, and the Norman 
leader was not a man to break his word whenever stimulated by a thirst 
of revenge or jdunder. ^ 

‘'The siege was- afterwards conductetl in a more regular and 
systematic method ; the Normans had recourse to all the appliances of 
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military art. The warlike engines employed against stubborn fortresses 
were now called into perpetual action, and night and day the hutting of 
the battering-rams continued to shake the ramparts, until here and there 
a stone dropping from the mason-work, the whole ramparts began to 
shake under the feet of the besieged. At length, a breaeh being eflfectcd, 
tlic Normans poured in their best troops, and for a time the conflict w’as 
maintained with desperate fury. Foot to foot the assailants met, fought, 
and fell where they §tood. Too proud to ask quarter, the fiery Cam- 
brian rusRed upon his adversary with a blind impetuosity that often 
placed him at his mercy ; while the Norman, adroit in the management 
of his weapon, and bent on revenging^his countrymen, was only stimu- 
lated to indiscriminate slaughter ; and long before sunrise the Norman 
banner waved on the Castle of Llanstephan. 

“In 1216 the fortune of war was again invoked. The Norman 
sway, so intolerable to native independence, had extended its influence 
and territory; and with these had inspired into the heart of every 
reflecting Cambrian a deep sense of the wrongs inflicted upon his 
country. With an irrepressible and Wallace-like determination to crush 
or expel the invader, he rushed to the conflict. This, as far as regards 
lilanstephan, was jiartly effected by Llewelyn ap Iorwerth,^who, after a 
successful attack, entered the fortress, slew or captured the garrison, and 
then, to i^rcvent its being again turned against the peace of the country, 
dismantlal the walls, threw down the gates, filled up the ditches, and 
left its towers for a habitation to the owls.*' 

The castle is, indeed, a rare old place for study and for thought : 
easy will it be for imagination to rc-p:ople those broken walls — the 
busy throng of men-at-arms within and without, keei)ing perpetual 
watch and ward against ,a foe in whom cunning frequently su])plied 
the place of strength, and depending upon discipline for that power 
wliicli was in the stead o.j numbers. Mr. Coleman presents \wo views 
of it, the one near, the other distant. 

Between the castle and the beach is a path leading along 
the cliff to one of those sAinted wells {hat abound in ales, and to 
which “ superstition has attached ” miraculous properties. It was dedi- 
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cated to St. Anthony, and the niche in which the figure of the saint 
was placed still remains over the well. We recommend artists who 
are bent on a summer tour in search of the picturesque to resort to this 
full volume, of which every page, so to B])Calc, supplies subject for a 



FFRN CAVK. 


j>icture : it will add much to their enjoyment to visit any of the fern caves 
that abound in the neighbourhood, and of which the artist has copied 
one, as an examine of.tlic many to be found in the district. 

The ruins of old castles are, as we have made our readers aware, very 
numerous throughout the Principality ; they arc generally of prodigious 
extent, contafiiing evidence that ])rovision wa^ always made within, not 
only for the immediate army, but for the retainers and followers of the 
Norman chieftains by whom they were erected — an arran^jpment rendered 
necessary by the i)erpctual warfare in \vliich ttiey were engaged with their 
restless, watchful, and brave enemies, the Welsh. The lands wrested 
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from the princes of Wales were generally the fruits of conquest; but in 
many cases they were the results of unequivocal robbery ; and force was 
at all times needed to retain what fraud had acquired. Little mercy was, 
therefore, manifested on either side ; there was seldom any safety for the 
invaders except within stone walls ; and then only by being continually 
on the watch for the assaults of adversaries, who were ever ready to 
I)ounce ’* upon them at any unguarded moment. Thus, from necessity, 
the castles of Wales are strong in position, and of such size as to furnish 
some grdlinds for the sarcastic remark of Johnson — that the courtyard of 
a castle in Wales is capable of containing all the castles in Scotland. But 
it is not on account of their great siz^ that these structures are chiefly 
interesting. Crumbling into decay, they form pictures of surpassing 
grandeur, and are, for the traveller of to-day, visible representations of 
mediasval times, and of a phase of human existence never, we hope, to 
return. As he contemplates these ruins, he is reminded of a state of 
things long since past. Looking U|l:k in imagination, the visitor will 
recall that day when the baron w^as lord paramount over his domain ; 
when war and rapine* desolated the land ; when might was right ; and 
when to be poor was to be oppressed. He will, however, at the same 
time, remember with jo}'’, that since these castles were in their strength 
new interests and new circumstances have arisen ; developing new feelings 
and producing vast changes in the constitution of society; and he will see 
cause to» be thankful that feudal privileges have given way to equal and 
universal law, and feudal subservience to civil ecpiality ; that religion has 
become more pure, and men’s consciences are no longer fettered by the 
bonds of authority ; that knowledge has been everywhere disseminated 
ov6r the land ; in a word, that the darkness which characterized the period 
when these fortresses were the home of ** barons bold and ladies fair,*’ has 
been succeeded by the light and happiness of the times in wliich we our- 
selves live. ^ • • 

The railway road from the peculiarly pretty village of Fbbryside all 
the way to Carmarthen runs beside the Towy, which is here rather an. 
arm of die sea^han the rivhr. Kich pasture-lands gradually slope to its 
banks, and high grounds, all cultivated, look down upon them. As we 

3 D 
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near Carmarthen the to\\7i is seen to much advantage : it covers the side 
of a steep liili, cburcli steeples rising from amid closely packed houses^ 
the ivy-clad fragment of the castle conspicuous among them". Carmar- 
then is said to have “ been named after the famous magician Merlin 
Caer IMerdin or Merlin’s town,” although other authorities consider the 
prophet to have ” derived his name from the town.” He was born there, 
but the time of his birtli is not revealed either by history or tradition.* 





jNIerlin, who flourished about the fifth century, is the great prophet 
of Wales. Fof centuries he powerfully influenceA the minds of the i)eoj)le, 

• Rile speaks of two Merlins, the one living In the time of King Arthur, tlj^ther In the time of 
Aurelius Ambroslus. “There were two of the name : the called Merrtdyn Wyllt, 

Scotland ; the other, Mcrddyn Enirys,^was born at Carmarthen.*’— Lhuyd. 
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and he has, oven yet, his disciples in many parts of the Principality. 
According to Spenser — 

“ He was not the son 
Of mortal sire, or other living wight,*' 


but a “faclerlessc ssrewe/’ “the Prince of British Seers,” who was born 
ill the town of Carmarthen, and fiouritihcd in the time of Vortigerii* 
Altliough his history is a mass of fable, there is little doubt that such a 
jicrson did actually exist, and that his jirophccies revived for awhile the 
declining fortunes of the Britons during their struggles with the invading 
Saxons ; and that his prophecies actedokng afterwards in stimulating the 
valour of the princes and people of Wales in all their wars with the 
Anglo-Normans; being “ immensely valuable” to the brave Owen Glen- 
dower in his heroic struggle with Henry IV., for the mastery of the 
Principality. ** That such a man existed, we think certain ; that be was 
possessed of extraordinary wisdom is admitted; and the full exercise of 
his talents was called forth on a glorious occasion to support the declining 
fortunes of his country. But he was compelled to as8ume*the guise and 
character of one deeply versed in the powders of magic, to give due effect 
to his advice, the dictates of a sound judgment. The] invincible attach- 
ment of the Welsh to the prophecies of Merlin, to thil day, is as- 
tonishing; there are thousands, even now (1805), who are firmly 
persuaded that, sooner or later, his prophecies must be accomplished.” 
8o writes Donovan ; and other historians agree in this view of the cha- 
racter of the great magician of Wales. Of him it is said and believed 
that however much fable may have augmented his renown, he must have 
been a man of marvellous acquirements for his age, a star in barbaric 
times, when magic was another name for knowledge. 

Upon the north side ot the Towy, about thre6 miles out of the town, 
is Gallt Fyrdden, or Merlin’s Hill— » % 

♦ 

the wise Merlin whylomo wont (they say), 

^ To make his wonne, low underneath the ground, 

H In a deepe d Jvc, farre from the vew of day. 

That of no living wiglit he mote be foynd, 

Whenso ho couuscld with his sprights cncompast round." 
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The rocky cliair near tlie summit of the hill, from whence he is said to 
have delivered his prophecies, and the cave in which he is reported to 
have made liis incantations, are supposed to have their existence only in 
the fictions of jioetry and romance. At all events the tourist will seek 
in vain for any place that ^ can answer the description of Spenser, when 
Britomart visits the cave under the coi\|^uct of her nurse, Glance : — 
m 

“ That dreadful place ; 

It is a hideous hollow cave (they say) 

Under a rock that lies a little space ^ 

From the swift Barry, tombllng downe aimce, 

Emougst the woody hilles of Dynevawr.*' 

• 

The poet warns against entering that same bancfull bowre,” and tells 
ns we may heare gastly no}'se of iron chaines, vvhicli thousand sprights, 
with kmg-en during pains, doc tosse.” 

The death, or rather departure, of Merlin was as romantic as his 
birth. He sailed away in a ship of glass, and was never more heard of — 
except in liisjirophecies, which during centuries after were the watch- 
words of liberty and the stimylants to victory in many a descendant of 
the ancient Britons in the kingdoms and princedoms of Wales. The 
jirophet took with him the ‘‘ thirteen precious curiosities of Britain : ” 
among them were the Corn Braugaled,” a horn which furnished any 
liquor desired ; the Maudry Eliined,” a ring which rendered the wearer 
invisible ; and the “ Cadair,” a chair wliicli carried a person sciited in it 
wherever he wished to go. There are other accounts, however — but 
these being recorded by the poets arc not to be depended on — which 
assert that he fell in love with a beautiful lady who was n witch, and that 
she wiled him into a Qave, which by some magic words slie hermetically 
scaled up for ever, and so the magician -propliej perished. Of this legend 
Tennyson, the Poet Laureate, has made pleasing use in his Idylls of 
the King.’* * * 

Carmarthen is the Maridunum of the Romans (“ Maridunum, that is 
now, by change of name, Ca’yr Marrddin call’d’*). In later times it 
became the residence of the princes of South Wales ; 5ut when, on the 
division of Wales in 870 by Ilhodri Mawr, into the three dominions of 
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North Wales, South Wales, and Powis, the seat of government of the 
princes of South Wales was removed to Dynevor, then a place of greater 
Btrcngth. At one time it was considered the capital of all Wales, a 
** distinction that was recognised after it was annexed to England as a 
Principality, the exchequer and mint being kept here.” The castle, 
which was dismantled by order ^ parliament in ^48, is said to have 
been erected on the site of the llornan station. It^dured all the “ wild 
vicissitudes” incident to periods of continual war, but part of it is still in 
existence* having been incorporated with the county jail. In lb4:4: we 
find “ the towne of Carmarthen was fortified with a mud w^all but that 
did not prevent its being gotten by tl!e sword of Pembrokeshire men” 
ill the same year. Five years afterwards a worse enemy than even the 
** Pembrokeshire men ” was at its gates ; for in July, 1649, that bloody 
Oliver Cromwell was at Carmarthen, upon his way to Ireland, where he 
committed many .bloody massacres in Tredagh and Wexford.” The 
sheila of two priories yet remain to indicate the former greatness of the 
place. Some broken walls still bear the name of the “ Nuns' Walk,” and 
in “Friars’ Park” some relics of the old structure may yet be traced. 
There are two churches ; that dedicated to St. Peter is a very interesting 
structure, less for “architectural pretensions” than for its monumental 
records, of which the edifice is full, the most remarkable of them being a 
tomb, on which recline the effigies of that Sir Rhys ap Thomas, of 
whom wy have spoken in describing Dynevor. The brave knight 
is clad in plate armour, and at the feet of his lady, w’ho lies beside him, 
is placed her emblem, the dove. Near the south door is a monument, 
erected so recently as 1843, to the memory of Dr. Robert Farrar, Bishop 
of 8t. David’s, who, in the reign of Queen Mary, “ was burnt in the markett 
place where the conduit is.” The stone that was the pediment of 
the stake at which the nlartyred bishop died, now forms, wq were told, 
the apex of the spire of Ab^rgwilli Church. Oarmarthen,,hqwever, has 
monuments to more recent worthies. At the western extremity of the 
town, a plain obelisk of grey limestone has been erected to the memory 
of the gallant -Keton, in l^u of the more elaborate monument to that 
hero, which formerly occupied the site. In f'Nott” Square, occupying 
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the spot Avhere the old market cross used to stand, is a bronze statue of 
the military hero, after whom the square is named ;* while a tall pillar 
records the names of officers and soldiers of the 23rd Regiment — the 
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Welsh Fusiliers — wlio perished during the war in the Crimea, in 
ISol GOm 

Although Carmarthen is an interesting town, clean, well Liiilt, and 
well ordered, auspiciously situated, and prosperous — its prosperity having 
been largely augmented by the South Western Railway — it is fro» the 
country adjacent that the visitor will derive special enjoyment. We 
have partially described that which borders the river down from Llan- 


* Neither at tl»38e heroes was a native of Carmarthen, though fwth were connected with it, and had 
much esteem for the town. Picton was a native of Pembrokeshire# having been born atPoyston House, 
near Haverfordwest, in 1758. General Nott was born at Neattf, in Glamorganshire, on the 20lh 
January, 17e2. His father shortly after removed to Carmarthen, where he kept the “ Ivy Bush Inn.” 
General Nott died at Carmarthen, after a four months* residence, on the 1st c^^nuary, 1846. There 
are three monuments to his memory— indeed four, for his portiilt In the Town Hall may 9e considered 
as another. « 


(leiln, but from the church tourer, or from any of the heights, he will 
note a spot, to which ho may make pilgrimage. It is the White House 
(in Welsh, Ty Qwyn), the residence of Sir Richard Steele, to which he 
retired in age, when weary of the turmoil of the Metropolis.* An 
Irishman by birth, an Englishman by long residence, it v&s in Wales he 
drew his latest breath. Just befoi#hi8 death he ren^ved to Carmarthen ; 
there he died, and there in St. Peter’s Church was buried. But it is in 
Llangunnor Church, the pariah in which is the White House, that a 
tablet has^een erected to his memory. This monument of regard was 
raised by an eccentric Pembrokeshire squire. We give the inscription, 
which is one of the most singular we ever recollect reading : — " This 
Stone was erected at the Instance of William Williams, of Ivy Tower, 
owner of Penddaylwn Vawr, in Llangunnor, part of the Estate there 
once belonging to the deservedly celebrated Sir Richard Steele, Knight, 
chief Author of the Essays named Tatlers, Guardians, and Spectators. 
And he w'rote the Christian Hero, the Englishman, and the Crisis ; The 
Conscious Lover, and other Fine Plays. He represented ^veral Places 
in Parliament. Was a Staunch and able. Patriot. Finally an Incom* 
parable Writer on Morality and Christianity. Hence the ensuing Lines 
in a Poem called ‘ The Head of the Rock.’ , 

** * Behold Langunnor leering o'er the Vale 
Pourtrays a Scene, to adorn Romantic Tale, 

But more than all the Beauties of the Site ■ 

* It's former owner gives the mind Delight, 

Is there a Heart that can't affection feci 
For Lands so Rich as once to boast a Steele ; 

Who Warm for Brecdom, rid w|th Virtue Fraught, 

His Country dearly lov'd and greatly taught. 

Whose morals pure the purest Stile Conveys, 

T* Instruct his Britain to the last of Days t ' " 

To visit this church and country churchyard will be a pleasant morning’s 


• • e 

* Accoiding h) Donovan (Excursions thrungh Wales, 1805), he had acquired a small estate, by 
marriage wlUi a lady of the Scurlock fiimlly, his Income, ” iliough small, proving suflicieut to supp<ii t 
Idrn In his infirmities," being eiiablcil to “ keep two men-servants to carry him about the town in his 
open chair;" ho was burled at midnight, “no less than four-and-twenty attendants, each carrying a 
branch of ligl^tcd torchu^formitig i>art (t the retinae in (he funeral parade." Donovan adds that he 
was burled In the family vault of the Scurlocks, on the south side of the church, but his name is not 
inscribed upon the tomb. 
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work. Situated on the extremity of a ridge alongside the river, the 
church commands an extensive view of the pleasant vale of Towy, 
including Merlin s Hill ; the not inelegant tower raised in the vale to 
the memory of Nelson ; Grongar Hill ; the abrupt eminence on which 
stands Dryslwyn Castle ; and, down the vale, peeping out from amongst 
the woods, the ruined towers of the once stately pile of Dynevor. 

At Carmarthen station, a mile or so from the town, we rejoin the 
railway. ^ 

The train passes along the bridge that crosses the river Towy, and, 
at a distance of a few miles, halts at St. Clears. This little town — 
situated at the confluence of the Gynin and Taff — is now of small impor- 
tance ; in times past, however, it possessed a priory and a castle of some 
note. During the period of that strange uprising, the Rebecca riots, 
8t. Clears was one of the chief rendezvous of the “ daughters of the 
gate.” Here, at nights, mobs congregated, and hence proceeded to do 
execution upon any of the neighbouring ‘•pikes” which had been marked 
for destructi(^n. Suddenly and unexpectedly the children of Rebecca — 
some on foot, but the niajo^’ity on horseback — demolished the gate, 
destroyed the dwelling of the affrighted keeper, and disappeared to enact 
the same sc(*ne elsewhere. As often as a gate was restored, so often did 
Rebecca appear before it. After a time not only toll-bars, but union 
workhouses, became obnoxious, and it was found necessary to place 
detachments of troops in them to protect them from violence. At length, 
to such an extravagant pitch did the conduct of the rioters reach, that 
they ventured to enter Carma«’th<m in broad day, with the avowed 
intention of destroying its “ Union.” Prom the accomplishment of this 
undertaking, howevQr, they were fortunately prevented by the opportune 
arrival of a troop of dragoons, who at once di^spersed the rioters and took 
some prisoners. . 

Thes^ extraordinary practices were conitinued, with slight inter- 
mission, during the years 1843 — 44, and u^ere not confined to Car- 
marthenshire, where the insurrection originated, but w'ere pursued also 
in ^the counties o£ Pembroke and Cardigan. Secrecy and dispatch 
characterized the movement. All rewards offered by the authorities for 
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information Were offered in vain; none betrayed his accomplice. ^ False 
alarms continually harassed the military : matters became serious. 
Houses of persons supposed to be unfriendly to the movement were 
destroyed; incendiarism was becoming more and more frequent, and 
even murder was threatened. A division of metropolitan police was 
sent to the aid of the military. At length many of the rioters were 
taken prisoners in the several counties, and, in Carmarthenshire, seven- 
teen rioters, including Slioiii \Scybor,’* were transported for life, and 
one, “ Dai y Oantwr,** for twenty years. The force of law in the end 
prevailed over ** divine right of insurrection,” and, at last, completely 
crushed it. Rebecca, after exhibiting a curious phase of Welsh character, 
ceased to exist. The subject is, however, remembered by the peasantry, 
and also by those who feel the severity of the tax on travellers, turn- 
j)ikes being both numerous and costly in South W ales. 

Three miles to the south of St. Clears, where the Tafif becomes an 
estuary of the sea, is Laugharne, a small seaport, which, althbugh con- 
taining no more than about 1,500 inhabitants, has a mayor ^nd corporation 
of its own, and possesses a comparative^- large and valuable amount of 
property to divide amongst its freemen. Laugharne has the reputation 
of being a cheap place, and consequently has been fixed on^as a residence 
by many whose purpose is economy ; but the principal attraction for 
tourists will be the old Norman castle and the parish church. “ The 
ancient •appellation of this towm and castle” (Nve borrow* from Dr, 
Beattie), ** according to the native waiters, appeal’s to have been 
Lbicharn. Its still more ancient .name is Abercoran, or Cow-an 
— the ‘Castle on the banks of the Coran* — w’hich, at a short dis- 
tance below the castle, empties itself into the sea^ Local tradition says 
til at the parish church formerly stood upon a farm, in an island called 
Crasoland, that is, Christ’s land ; but of the sacred edifice not a vestige 
remains to support the trtidition — ^ • 

* Not an arch or nave or aisle,— 

Not, a relib marks the pile; 

Shrine and monumenfal stone, 

Floor aitd fretted vault are gAio 
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The corporation consists of a portreeve, a recorder, an indefinite number 
of aldermen, two common attorneys, four constables, and seventy-six 
burgesses, who have shares in lands and commons which were given to 
the corporation by * Sir Guido de Brian the younger, lord marcher of the 
said town and lordship of Laiigharne,* in the reign of King John.” 

The church is surrounded by a churchyard, which wc found a perfect 
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model of beauty and repose. The graves were* kept distinct and in good 
order, and ^veje adorned with flowers ; the patho, shaded with evergreens 
and yew-trees of great age, were in excellent condition ; and the tomb- 
stones, regularly cleaned and painted once a year, tend to show the affec- 
tion of the living for the memory of the dead. \ Altogeth^tho church and 
churchyard of Laugharne*are among the most pleasing spectacles we 
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have witnessed in the Principality, and are such as to tempt visitors to 
prolong their stay in the quaint and ancient village-town. In this 
neighbourhood, also, tourists will find many of those singular dripping 
CAVES, which abound on the hill-sides, forming admirable subjects for the 
artist, and one of which Mr. Coleman has pictured. 



ORirmo CAVB. 


Having again reached St. Clears we re-enter the raiVay-carriage, 
and in a few minutes pass 'VVhitlnnd station, to the right of which is seen 
Whitland Abbey, situated in a sequestered spot ; surrounded by steep 
and vvoo(}ed hillo ♦ a lonely but pleasant place, occupying the site of the 
ancient abbey founded by Pauliniis, a pupil oft St. Illtyd. 
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When the train draws up at the next station, that at Nakbeuth Road, 
some of the carriages are in Carmarthenshire and some in the county of 
Pembroke — through which latter county the remaining portion of our 
journey lies. 

Pembrokeshire, which Giraldus Cambrensis, himself a native, calls 
‘‘ the most pleasant country in all the world,” forming the extreme west 
of South Wales, is the first object that offers itself as a resistance to the 
waves of the Atlantic, which, rolling in between Cape Clear^ and the 
Land’s End, there precipitate themselves against the lofty cliffs, and 
become broken into two divisions, named respectively the Bristol and 
St. George’s Channels. Its coast, more than a hundred miles in extent, i 
extremely irregular, and, especially towards the south, presents a bleak, 
wild, and gloomy appearance ; and in foul weather is ever a terror to the 
approaching mariner. But nature, as a compensation for this inhospitable 
coast, has bestowed upon the county the magnificent estuary of Millurd 
Haven, which intersects it, and justly forms its chiefest boast. Tlio 
country posse|8es no very prominent features ; no rivers of any great 
length, no lakes, no extensile plains; but its surface is generally 
undulating, and in the north swells up into the Preccllau mountains — a 
slaty ridge ten miles long — which attain an elevation not far short of 
eighteen hundred feet above the level of the sea. From its exposure to 
the south-west winds, and consequent deficiency in trees, the character 
of its landscape' scenery is for the most part barren, but almott always 
picturesque. 

Pembrokeshire anciently formed part of the territory of the Deineta', 
and received its present name from its position — being derived from two 
Welsh words (j>en, hro,) which may be translated, as in England, by 
Land’s End, or, as in France and Spain, by Finisterre. It is exceedingly 
rich in remains of antiquity. The mysterious cromlech, w’atching the 
course of tages, still occupies the station assigned it by its primeval 
builder ; watch-towers and Danish encampments are frequent along the 
coasts, where they crown jalmost every other steep ; whilst of mediaeval 
times there are domestic, military, and ecclesiastical relffis, noted for their 
number, magnificence, and extent. 
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Speaking generally, a line drawn through the centre, from east to 
west, would divide the county into two districts. To the north of this 
line we encounter a people speaking the Welsh language, and having the 
well-defined features of the Celtic race. On the south there is a 
sensible difference. The inhabitants use the English language alone, 
whilst their physiognomy, wholly distinct from their neighbours of the 
hill-country, proclaims them to be of a different race. 

The county is, according to an old historian, ‘^partly Dutch, partly 
J’higlish, partly Welsh,” a colony of Flemings being there planted, of 
whom a circumstantial account is given by Selden, in a note on a passage 
of Drayton (** Polyolbion ”), which describes the Flemings as emigrants, 
ill consequence of inundations that “ swamped ” their land. It was 
during the reign of Henry I. They were “kindly received” by the 
king, “ in respect of the alliance which he had with their earl, Baldwin, 
Earl of Flanders,” and settled chiefly in Northumberland ; where, how- 
ever, they were found so unruly that “ King Henry was under the 
necessity of driving them into Wales.” Other historians assert that it 
was by persuasion, and not compulsion, ,they became “ settlers ” among 
the Welsh ; the Anglo-Normans finding them brave and valuable allies, 
while their habits of thrift and industry made them useful examples, as 
well as auxiliaries, to the conquerors. The second Henry gave them 
direct encouragement, and considerably augmented* their numbers, 
recommotiding them to his knights as ready and powerftil partizaus, the 
more to *be trusted because so thoroughly isolated in the midst of merci- 
less enemies, against whom they tweise perpetually compelled to keep 
watch and ward. Of their domestic architecture — strong houses, easily 
and readily fortified against bands of marauders — there exist picturesque 
remains in many parts of jthe country, the massive chimneys being those 
that have best withstood the assaults of time. It is by no means certain, 
however, that these ruins *are what tradition affirms them to be — remains 
of Flemish architecture. Some architects and archfieologists have recently 
promulgated opinions that they are of a date much later ; that no 
BtructurQs resehiBling theiii exist in Flanders; and that they .w’ere 
probably erected by the Welsh, who borro*wed their character from 
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Brittaii}'. Giraldus, speaking of these Flemings in his time, says they 
were a stout and resolute nation, “ and very troublesome to the Welsh 
by their frequent skirmishes ; a people skilled in the business of clothing 
and jaierchaudize, and ever ready to increase their stock at any pains or 
hazard, by sea and by land — a most puissant nation, and equally prepared, 
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as time and place shall require, eitlier for the* sword or for the plough. 
And, to a^d one thing more, a nation most* devoted to the King of 
England, and faithful to the English.*’ 

Pembrokeshire has produced many celebrated characters. Amongst 
these may be mentioned St. David and St. Teilo ; GiiUklus Cambrensis ; 
Henry VII.; General Lawgliarne, who in the last attempt made during 
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the civil wars to sui)port the rights of Charles was entrusted with tlie 
command of the royalist troops ; Robert Record, the inventor of the sign 
of equality — the first writer in English on geometry, astronomy, and 
arithmetic — the person w’ho first introduced the knowledge of algebra 
into England — and the first who adopted the Coper nican system ; the 
Lady Nesta, who for her beauty and fate has been named the “Helen of 
Wales Mistress Lucy Walters, mother of the “ unfortunate ” Duke of 
Monmouth ; and last, but not least, the gallant Picton, who was a native 
of the county and at one time one of its representatives in Parliament. 

Such is the county and such are the people by whom we are 
surrounded when we leave the train at STarrerth Road. 

Our purpose in alighting here 'is to accompany the tourist to 
fair and fashionable Tenby; one of the prettiest, pleasantest, quietest, 
and in all respects the most attractive of the sea-bathing towns that 

adorn the coasts of England and Wales. The distance is fourteen 

miles, and coaches are ready to take passengers from almost every 

train. At Narberth, >vhich is more than three miles froi^ the station, 

we halt to examine the fragment of its yld castle, which, although of 
no great extent, is well worthy a visit. From the commanding site it 
occupies, and its hoary aspect, this ruin has a picturesque apd imposing 
effect when viewed from the base of the hill on which it stands. In 
those stirring times, when the Anglo-Normans contended daily w’ith 
tlie forme* masters of the soil, it was of much importance — strong, and 
situated so as best to defend “one of the most frequented passes in the 
country.” Henry VIII. granted th'' castle to Sir Rhys ap Thomas, “in 
recompense for his good services in the wars.” In the civil wars, siding 
with the king, it was sadly injured by the troops of the parliament ; but 
afterwards, in 1()57, it was the residence of a Captain Castell, an adherent 
it would seem of the usurpation of Cromwell ; for in the archives of the 
corporation of Tenby we hftvo seen a document which notices am order by 
his Majesty (Charles II.) respecting a petition of the inhabitants of Tenby, 
which complained that Captain Castell had, “ during the times of usurpa- 
tion,” prcsjimed to'set up a mhrket at a “ village ” called Narberth, which 
market the petitioners prayed may be ordered to be discontinued, or its 




House of Lords, bcin^ Laron Llawhadon, in tlie peerage of the United 
Kingdonx “ At St. David’s,” it has heou saitl, “ the prelate appeared as 
bishop ; at Lamphey as a respectable country gentleman with an eccle- 
siastical turn; but at Llawhaden as baron.” The fine old ruin was 
rebuilt at one time by Houghton, a Pcmbro'kcshire man, who yas bishop 
of St. David’s from L‘{()l*to Situated upon an elevation on the 
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left bank of the Eastern Cleddau, it appears to best advantage from the 
hills on the opposite bank, whence the view is one of the most beautiful 
of its kind we have anywhere seen ; the artist has, however, given a 
nearer view, picturing it so as to represent the gateway, which is the 
most remarkable and characteristic feature of its existing remains. 

The road from Narbcrth to Tenby is not one of the most agreeable. 
We pass the ancient and picturesque village of Templeton, founded long 
ago by those Knights Templars whose residence was at Blebech on the 
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banks of the Eastern Cleddau ; cross the “ King’s ]Moor ” at Bogelly ; and 
as we approach Tenby, ofltain more than one delightful peep at the sea, 
to which every step is bringing us nearer. ^ 

Not till we arc close upon it, however, do we view the town — 
finely situated — occupying a steep which the tide “ pcainsulateth, * with 
the Castle Hill --iis its huge sentinel— St. Catherine’s, an island at 
high water, its advanced guard — and the tall tower of St. ]Mary its 
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beacon and protector. On one side all appears bare — the artist has so 
shown it — while, on the other, trees grow in luxuriant beauty, under the 
shadows of cliffs, and sheltered by near hills, where those who are deli- 
cate have pleasant promenades, leaving the side opposite to the more 
hardy and robust. The artist has pictured the town from both points ; 
into the sketch from the north he has introduced the pier, where 
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small vessels are protected from all winds, on whicli formerly stood the 
chapel of St. Julian, where mariners offered ftp prayers, and left their 
dole for the priests, whose duty it was to make perpetual intercession for 
the seamen and fishermen of Tenby who were labouring on the perilous 
ocean. ^ ^ * 

In truth, Tenby is “ btautiful” from whichever side approached, and 
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very agreeable when entered. It contf#n8 several hotels, a circulating 
library, a reading room, and lodging houses in plenty — the major part of 
them, of course, facing the sea ; the markets arc well supplied ; carriages 
are numerous, and not dear ; boats are at all times ready ; the warm baths 
are good, and the batbing machines in abundance ; while the sands, the 
(jvmt attraction of this charnAiig sea-town, arc very extensive — becom- 
ing so hard, almost instantly after the tide is out, that the thinnest shoe 
may be ^orn by walkers who tread them — and, on one side or other of 
the town, there is, at all times, shelter from winds to be avoided. 

It is clear, tlierefore, that, as a ‘‘ \vatering place,” Tenby has advan- 
tages second to those of no seaport in the kingdom : to our minds, it is a 
recommendation, and not a drawback, that a railway does not run right 
into the houses, although sufficiently near to give help without encum- 
brance. * 

shall show presently how many attractions it has to induce walks 
and drives — temptations to exercise, the source of health. Before we do 
so, however, — before wo even take our ramble round the* town, — let us 
visit the old church, and the venerable* walls, the castle, towers, and 
battlements, on which the curious eye has been fixed, from the moment 
sight is obtained of Tenby. • 

Tenby Ciiuuch is dedicated to St. Mary ; it is situated in the centre 
of the town, and is the largest in Pembrokeshire. It consists of a nave 
and chaiibel, with side aisles, and has a square battlemented tower, sur- 
mounted by a spire of Bath stone, rising from the south aisle of the 
chancel to a height of one hundred ahd fifty-two feet — a notable land- 
mark for mariners. Looking down the High Street upon the three 
gables forming the west front, the exterior has no peculiar feature, 
excepting two fine pcrpen/j^icular windows — the only two alike through- 
out the structure. Entering the interior through the low arch that forms 
the western entrance, and passing under the middle gallerjf, the fine 
flight of altar steps at the opposite end has a grand effect, and the great 
Bize of the building is at oneje perceptible. The extreme length is one 
hundred <fend forty -five feet, and the breadth proportionably large ; but 
this extensive area is broken, and the flatness relieved, by two rows of 
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recently repaired, and a fine monumental window inserted in the east 
wall, is furnished with appropriate open scats. The north aisle presents 
a goodly store of monumental antiqui- 
ties. Not far from each other, under 
richly ornamented niches, in the wall, 
are two very ancient tombs — the greater 
part of both hidden by the pews. On 
one is tjie effigy of a naked, emaciated 
monk, with a winding-sheet thrown 
partly over it. The other contains ^ 
female figure, robed in well-executed 
drapery. Both these we have engraved. 

A little way further up is an extensive 
and ambitious monument, be^attered 
with paint and gilt : it was erected by 
Thomas Roes, of Scotsborongh, *‘ar- 
miger,** to the memory of his wife, effigy of a siosKf iiiiby cuubcu. 
who died in 1610. The husband, bare- • 

headed, in plate -armour, stately -ruffied, and trunk-hosed, is on bended 
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on her side at his feet ; whilst the boys niul girls of the docoased arc 
represented oii the base, with features in which the sculptor has evidently 
laboured to flatter the living parent. Against the cast wall is the kneel- 
ing figure of W’illiaiu Uisain, dressed in his red alderinanic gown — a 
good specimen of a well-to-do tradesman in l(i30. Near the head of the 
worthy alderman is a break in the wall, taul to have been caused by 
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Cromwell, who fired at the figure, supposing it to be a living being I 
Here, too, is the tomb of Walter Vauglian, the last of the family of the 
Vaughans of Dunraven, who, having exhausted his means by high living 
and excessive hospitality, and found by experience ^&e instability of 
friendship which depended u*pon the possession of worldly wealth, suffered 
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Iiis noble mansion to fall into decay, took jiossession of a ruined turret 
that overhung the wild cliffs, and occupied himself in exhibiting lights 
along the shore for the purpose of bewildering mariners, and enticing 
them to certain destruction, so that, as lord of the manor/ he might 
become possessed of the property. But he suffered a just and terrible 
punishment, as we stated when visiting his seat at Diinraven. After 
this he resigned his main>r and castle, which thus passed into other 
hands. He is buried here, and, according to his epitaph, here ** awaits 
a glorious resurrection ! ” The tomb which Fenton supposes to be 
the tomb of Tully, Bishop of St. David’s, who, it is well known, was 
buried at Tenby, is on the north of the altar steps. The finest of all the 
monuments, however, is that erected to the memory of a portion of the 
AVhite family. It fills the arch at the left hand side of the altar steps ; 
the base, of alabaster, divided into compartments and filled with hassi 
reUevif supports two male figures, dressed in a style characteristic of the 
time. The Whites were extensive merchants of Tenby for several 
generations. It was one of this family, John Griffith W^ite, who aided 
ill the escape of the Earl of Richmond lifter the battle of Tewkesbury. 
He concealed liini for a time in his house at Tenby, provided a ship for 
his accommodation, and took him off to Bretagne. After #he accession 
of Henry VII*. to the throne, he rewarded his strenuous adherent and 
great benefactor with a lease of all the crown lands about Tenby, — 
“ a good^’ceompense,” to use the words of George Owen, the old histo- 
rian of Pembrokeshire, ‘‘ done to one man for a good deede done to the 
whole rcalme.” After this the Whites ranked for a long time with the 
first gentry of the county.* A branch of the family, we are told, con- 
tinued on the banks of ^^lilford Haven, as ship-owners and merchants, 
up to the present century, when, in 1813, Captain Henry White was 
accidentally drowned by the upsetting of a boat, near the spot on which 


* Tho Whites, amonjfst other things, were «lne merchants, and it is a singular circumstance that a 
descendant, Jklr. George ^hlto, grandson of Captain Henry White, at the rresent day follows the same 
occupalion, lives nearly on the same siwjt, and occuides the cell:^s at Tcnhy used by the Whites when 

tho wars of the Kusos wore at their height. 
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his ancestor, upwards of three centuries before, had landed the Enrl of 
Bichmond. 

This is the only church in Tenby — if we except the Cemetery Chapel, 
which has recently been erected in the outskirts of the town. In summer 



CEMETEllT CHiPKL, TXNBT. | 

€ 

time it is always full ; scats, however, are reserved for strangers, who are 
consequently expected, or rather required, to contribute to the cost of 
repairs. _ * * *, 

A morning at Tenb/ may be pleasantly and profitably spent in 
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examining the old walls, the tower on the Castle Hill, the remains of the 
castle, and the towers and gateways that yet defy the inroads of time. 
If left to themselves by the authorities,” that is perhaps their good, 
rather than their ill, fortune ; for if little has been done to protect them 
from decay, nothing has at all events been attempted with a view to their 



lOWLK, TENBY CASTLE. 


“ restoration.” There (Jre few walled towns in the kingdom so easily 
examined, or so fruitful of reward, 

Tenby is a very old place. So far back as 1150 it was strongly 
fortified^ its inhabitants boibg fierce and warlike ; it was twice taken by 
the Welsh before the close of the twelfth c.mtnry, and twice “ reduced 
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to ashes.” Its castle was then a large and strong building — it is now a 
shapeless ruin ; but some of the walls are undoubtedly seven hundred 
years old. During the reign of Henry VIII., according to Leland, 
** the towne was strongli waulled and well gated, every gate having his 
port collis ex solido ferro" To trace these walls, some of which are still 
perfect, and to enter these towers, two or tl^rec of which continue in very 



NtCUG IN TUE TOWN WAIL. 


tolerable preservation, is therefore an enjoyment not often to be obtained 
ill England. , 

Tenby,* as wo have intimated, was for a long period one of the 

* The Welsh name of Tenby—** Dynlyrh y-Pyscoed, the place of fishes*'— leads us to believe it was 
a fishing town at a very early i>eriod ; and It is still famous for fish— oysters in particular, which, how- 
ever, arc used chiefly for pickling : ** being eaten rawe, they ,Kecme too s^ong a mcatc for weake 

stomackes, and must bo parted in two, three, or foure i)ceccs." Tenby is supposed, by good autho- 
rities, “to be a name which, unHer th^ ap)>earanco of Danish, is really Welsh: the southern form of 
that which in the north is called Denbigh, i.e., little hill, or little fort." 
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strongest and most important fortresses of South Wales.* On the two 
sides that face the sea^ the fortifications needed to be of no great strength : 



1<EMAI?S OR GATEWAY, TfcNliY CASTLE. 


nature was its protector ; the huge cliffs and the wild sea were its best 
guardians. All that now remain are a small circular turret, and the 


• As a proof of tho estimation In which Tenby was held, in the “ Mlrrour for Magistrates,” Owen 
OIcndowr, who is reciting his misfortunes, says— 

** Twelve thousand more in Milford did arrive, * 

And came to roe, then lying at Ifenbiffht 
With armed Welshmen, thousands double fyve. 

With whome,” &c. 

• » 

CromwelD(1648), In a letter to tho House, gives his opinion that the castle and town of Tenby ** sro 
equal to any in England.” 

Henry VI. is said to have built or rebuilt tho walls, in the thirty-sixth year of his reign, but,” says 
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watch-tower; part of the gateway, and a few fragments of the outer walls 
that surronnded the Castle Hill : the gateway and fragments are pictured 
in our engraving. The Castle Hill is an immense limestone bastion, that 
projects into the sea (dividing the North from the South Sands) at the 
point where the sides meet. The other two sides were defended by 



TOWEB, SOCTU PARADE. 


thick, lofty walls, that ran at right angles with* each other, and termi- 
nated both ways on the edge of the precipitous qliff. These arc still in 
tolerable preservation, and beside them, for a considerable portion of 

*■ m 

Fenton, *Mt ^as left for Queen Elizabeth, who was a great benefactress to the town In general, and 
whose initials are still extant over part the town walls, to.coutilbute that strength and perfection to 
them which the present remains arc a striking proof of.'* 



and sha2)cs. This at tli^ angle is round, and “ batters ’ for about four 
feet from the base. A flagstaff rises from the tower, and over the broken 
battioiueiits hangs a rich mantle of ivy, clasping the corbels Jn its creej)- 
ing course down the sides. A Ik tie way on is seen another almost 
similar : and, farther still, the walk terminates, and the view is bounded 
by the ^south-west gateway — a huge semicircular bastion, seamed with 
vegetation and entered by a circular arch, which contained the port- 
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culli!}. The battlements and laiicet-liolos have been walled up, and the 
Bharp-puiutod archos that supported the lower part of the wall and the 
walk above, have been broken through.* The 8j)ace between this and 
the next tower is known as the South Pool,” and is occui)ied by yards 
and sheds. For about eighty yards the wall here appears to be of more 
recent date than the rest, and a stone inserted therein tells us it was 
erected when the Armada threatened our shores, when — 

« 

“ From EUdystonc to Berwick's bounds, from Lynn to Milfurd Bay, 

The time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day.” 

• 

Hence, the wall runs through a green meadow, that gaily contrasts with 
the old grey limestone, and terminates in a little square turret — much 
resembling tlie church towers of the district — that overhangs the sea, 
and seems to grow out of the solid rock from which it springs. 

The' fortifications were defended through two rows of lancet-holes ; 
tlie lower can be reached from the ground ; to command the other a 
succession of pointed arches supported the archers* path leading round 
the battlements, from sea to sea. * 

In one of the houses perched on this cliff, and hero pictured, >vg 
resided during our pleasant stay at Tenby ; the group is^ not inappro- 
priately called ‘‘Belmont;*’ and so near, as to be almost part of the 
dwelling, is the old squab k tow’Er — one of the seaward defences ot the 
town. Hence there is a wide-spreiid and very beautiful view : imme- 
diately underneath, at the foot of that huge rock, the firm sands extend 

• • 

to 8t. Catherine’s Isle, seen to great advantage from this point, in com- 
bination with the Castle Hill. Immediately fronting us is Caldy Island, 
joined at morning, perhaps, with St. Margaret’s, to bo, at evening, sepa- 
rated by a sea, in dci^tli “full fathom five;’* lol>king landward, a round 
tower, of very doubtful age, but which, we bfliove, is by no means 
“ venerable,” first meets the eye ; while beyond are the Burrow’s, pretty 

% 

* Ab >ut twenty yards from the gateway, between the embrasures, Is a pretty little nl(fte, which 
probably lield an Image of St. Margaret, 'jr some other patron saint of Tenby; tills nlcho ne have pic- 
tured, ernfr, p. 410 . 
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blow, and ^Yild flowers grow, in rich luxuriance, by green hedges, and in 
fallow fields. These we shall describe presently. From the higher 
rooms of the house, or from the summit of the tower, a fine view is 
obtained of^ Giltar Point, and, further otf, “ Proud Giltar,” one of the 
most picturesque of all the sea cliffs of the district ; while in the extreme 
distance is seen the land that encircles C(^rmarthcu Bay, and, on clear 
days, Lundy Island, and the coast of Devonshire. It is difficult, indeed, 
to find anywhere a prospect at once so extensive, and so beautiful, as 
that we obtain from this house— outside of which there are no buildings, 
for it stands beside the old town wall, the boundary of the present town. 

From this tower, gentle reader, we have watched (as you may, and 
we hope, will), at all hours of the day, the thousand things that make a 
sea-side dwelling a supreme delight ; often, too, during portions of a 
summer night, when every wave sparkled with those phosplioric lights 
for which the coast is famous. The sands were alive always, .When 
the tide was full in, the contrast between the foam, and the cliffs up 
which it dashe^, was a glorious study for the artist ; and, when the tide 
turned, it seemed as if its halt vyas stayed by the horizon. Beneath, upon 
tlie hard sands, w’ere troops of laughing children, tripping ladies — (many 
in search of the different actince that fringe the picturesque caverns of 
Hi. Catherine, and which that gentle-hearted and j)atfcnt naturalist, 
^Ir. Gosse, has so faithfully depicted in his beautiful book of “Tenby”) 
— and gentlemen with telescopes, or opera-glasses, phaetons, ani horses, 
“ promenading ” The sands are alive with company ; the bathing- 
machines, like overgrown bandboxes, rare drawn up on the shingle, while 
the “washed-out” bathing women sit in the sun, beneath the shadows of 
the ruins that crown the Castle Hill. Presently a steamer comes in sight, 
and all the glasses are directed to her ; the gjntlemen, and some of the 
ladies, rush off, some round tlic Castle Hill, otljjers through the town, to 
see the strifugers disembark at the pier, by the baths — that is, the shjjliered 
and ivcst end of the quaint little town. 

We do not suppose the Tenby boys are more tormenting than other 
boys, except that in inland towns the gamins are limited in niisahief ; at 
the sea-side they command* another element, and keep you in a state of 




stick, or anything; then buried under the sand, from which they scrambled 
covered with slireds of se«-weed. But they were all angels of peace in 
comparison with one parlicular little water-fiend — a Jimmy Cadwallader, 
as litlt-c as a willow-wand, with long spindle shanks, and arms much longer 
than they ought to have been ; his head, in the water, was like a huge 
Antliea cercus, and, on shore, the hair hung in Btrix)s over his eyes. He 
always passed under our tower (when it was low water), leading by the 


J II 
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hand a venerable -looking blind man, who sat during a portion of the day 
on a stone near one of the neighbouring caverns, whore Jimmy left him, 
to enjoy a scramble among the precipitous rocks, a hunt into the sea-pools 
for Actuiia\ or a wild dash among the waves, making his grandfather 
believe he was going to “ school,’* or “ in a message for muther.” We must 
admit, however, that Jimmy was in general faithful to his trust, and always 
fetch t ** his grandfather before the tide caifie too near his seat. 

Jimmy’s grandfather had, in his early days, been a smuggler of 
renown, and the firm expression.of his mouth, his knotted brows. Iris large 
and well-formed head, gave evidence, even at his advanced age, that he 
must have been a man of courage aad determination. Some said, that at 
times his intellect was clouded, or wandering. We met him occasionally 
on the sands, walking rapidly with his little guide, his head elevated, his 
“ sou’wester *’ hat thrown back in a manner peculiar to the blind. He 
once said to us, ** I should die in a week, d’ye see, if I couldn’t scent the 
sea-breeze, and I wunder often how any one can live without it. 1 can 
tell the turn of the tide, when it’s wer so far out, by the sound ; and 
Jimmy knaws that when it’s in, I’m always on the cliffs when I can’t be 
on the sands. I can tell whatT rocks it dashes against by the sound — 
there’s great language in sounds ; though it’s not every one can under- 
stand them. *[ likes best to sit near the cave, when my little boy goes to 
help his muther” (oh I) “or to school,” (oh, oh!) “and^just hear the 
ripple of the waves — it is so 8\veet ; it tells me so much of past times, and 
of them that lies, some in the churchyard, others under the sea? Once, 
along this coast, they us’n’t to launch boat or beam without coming to 
me to tell the signs of the weather ; \)ut since they took to steaming — 
setting, I med say, hot water agin cold — they don’t mind the Almighty’s 
laws a bit, but run against wind and tide, and don’t care the snap of a 
rope for old Joe Jones’s word.” After a pausof he added, “ But the place 
is dead, sir — regular dead ; no life in the plaije ; I med sit here from 
first to Ia8t^)ell8, and never hear a gun fired — nothing louder than a* boy’s 
shout, or a girl’s scream or one sea-bird screamin’ to another. The 
Stack Rocks is the place for the birds : if you’wc a mii^d to go there, Jim 
would get you any amount of eggs, — wouldn’t you, Jim?” JJim was 
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turning ftornerBaults on the wet sand, varied by a bound after a large 
black water-epaniel, named “ Bern,” who owned no master but Neptune ; 
for he spent half his life in briuging sticks out of the water, cast in by 
friends or strangers, and scratching up and barking at huge stones that 
were too large to carry. ^ 

One particular evening,* Jimmy and his grandfather came to the 
sands in a very high wind ; the tide was driven rapidly in, as the wind 
was ow^hore. It was a grey, cold evening, and every moment increased 
the roughness of the sea, for suddenly the wind chopped round, and 
inclined to try its strength against th^i very power it had assisted so short 
a time previously. Old Joe^ understood it in a moment, his colour 
mounted, as he fixed his back against a rock, and grasped his staff more 
firmly in his hands. Woves and wind are at it now,*' he said, talking 
rapidly, half to himself, half to his wayward guide. “ When I was a 
little lad, about your size, Jimmy, we used to call 'em French and English 
— the waves English, the bragging wind French ; for, d'ye mind me now, 
however high and blustering the wind, lad, and however hard it tries to 
keep the tide out, the waves gits the best on't ; they'r’ bothered a bit, 
and may be don't keep time as well — they may not swell round 
St. Catherine’s as fast as if the wind was at t^ieir back; but what do it 
signify ? — the^ conquers, lad — they conquers 1 and their broad crests and 
curled heads laugh at tlie wind ; they raises their great backs, and comes 
stidily dll, with a roll and a roar, like an English line-of-battle ship, and 
then hurrah in their deep music round their own island : and where 
do the wdnd go to then ? who knaws — who knaws ? Can yah see the 
Worm’s Head now ? No, we're too law for it, and the breakers too high. 
Are the gulls in-shore ? Bless the Lord for your eye-sight, Jimmy — 
what would I not give t^ sec the sweep of the wave I hear I " Several 
persons passed old Joe end Jimmy, and warned them they had better go 
homei.— it was wild weather for a blind man and a little bay ; but the 
grandfather and grandson were alike excited by the storm; and while 
one gentleman, wlio knew .them well, was remonstrating earnestly against 
their I'Cmaining, tlie old man's hat blew off. Here was a chase after 
Jimmy's own heart. Knowing how the wSid lay, the old man had no 
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idea of its drifting to sea; nor did it, at Hrst, but was whirled towards 
the cliffs : there was a sort of bay running in between two ledges of rocks 
that joined the cliffs, and over one ledge went the hat, followed by the 
delighted Jiininy. The gentleman called to the boy to take care; and 
his grandfather laughed, while the wind tossed his long white hair, at the 
notion of Jiniiny taking care ” of anything. TJie gentleman did not 
laugh, but sprang to the nearest ledge, for he saw a huge wave coming, 
and knew that a portion of it \\ould run up between — not, hc^hoped, 
sufficient to suck the little lad away into the surge, hut sufficient to make 
him very anxious. Just as he scraiiiihled up, so as to overlook the hollow*, 
he saw the bravo little fellow, with his grandfather’s hat betw'een 
his teeth, struggling manfully, while the remorseless wave swept shingle, 
and sea-weed, and boy away, away, away : he could see him tossed in 
the white foam, just as a shuttlecock is tossed in the wind, lie looked 
back, and saw the old man still laughing at the idea of Jimmy’s “ taking 
care.” With the true courage of kindness and sympathy, the gentleman 
rushed amid the foam. The next wave would, he knew, toss the child 
back ; but if against a rock, there would he little chance of safe limb or 
life for Jimmy. On it came, that monster wave, and the little head, with 
occasionally a*long arm or leg perceptible above the water : the brave 
man himself was hurled down, overwhelmed for a inolnent, but he 
grasped the mannikin, just as he was lifted with a certainty of being 
dashed on the spiked rocks, that bristled through the surgg. All 
this struggle of life with death was the work of little more than a 
minute. Jimmy never let go the heft — though stupified and stunned, 
he held it fast between his teeth. At last, after giving hinistdf a good 
shake, he said, — 

“ Well, that was the rarest fjo I ever hadf—I think graii’father ’ll 
whop me for iettin’ bis hat get wet ; but you knaw I couldn’t help it — 
could I? Jou’re wet too, and you couldn’t help it, neither.” ffhen, 
seemingly from a sudden impulse he could not control, the little imp 
clutched the gentleman’s hand, and looking up at his^face, burst into a 
roaring fit of tears I - • 

We spent the best months of a delicious summer in the pleasant 
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lionse — Belmont — that stands on the brink of this ocean -rock, and forms 
almost a part of the venerable tower that once protected the old town. 
Tlie view hence is always fine, sometimes magnificent. Caldy, and its 
caverned sister, St. Margaret, opposite our windows; ’‘proud Giltar,” 
that noble headland, standing out far on the right, washed by the pure 
sparkling waves of the Atlantic, as they rolled into the bay. On the 
left, set like a jew^cl in the waters — surmounted by the ruins of a religious 
hou8e~*aro80 with firmness and dignity the rocky island of St. Catherine, 
showing patches of verdure, and blushing here and there over .the deep 
and caverned fissures, with the abundant blossoms of the sea-pink ; while a 
little beyond, was the Castle Hill, with its ruin — forming a commanding 
boundary between the south and north sands. Beyond that, stretched 
out the noble bay of Carmarthen ; and beyond that again, there were 
dim outlines of mountains, as if they were the exhalations of brilliant 
waters. Often, as we stood in the window of that house, the only object 
that reminded us of man^s “ handy work ” was the remains of the old tower, 
crowning the projecting rock ; it had evidently been th« turning-point 
where the old city wall was continued ai^ a sea-wall. It w^as to us a new" 
delight to step outbetw"een those aged battlements, starred by innumerable 
wild flowers and mosses, and enwreathed by# small-leaved ivies, where 
the botanist would find sufficient interest and occupation for hours, upon 
a few yards of this enriched masonry. It was like standing on the 
threshoRl of a new world, to enter that old tower from the battlement- 
walk, and seated safely on the top, to enjoy the sea and the landscape. 
Climbing up and down the dark rocks,* are the ruins of the grey sea-wall, 
now altogether lost amid the rubble, and now emerging from behind a 
natural ]iinnacle, as if resolved to do brave battle with time. Nothing 
can be more picturesque ithan the inequalities of these “ remains *’ — here 
a bastion ; there, further on,' another mural tow’Cr ; then up and down, 
a lon'g broken line of ruin. We discovered from our “look-out,” that our 
bouse rested against a very perfect portion of the w aif — perfect to the 
second story. Cije of the towers had absolutely been beguiled into it, 
so thatUhe drawing -room boasts of a nondescript sort of oriel recess, 
whose cell-like window, imbedded in the substantial masonry of old 
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times, commands a half land-view of the “burrows,” and the lovely village 
of Penally, sheltered amid trees and flowers. 

All this beauty is set to the music of the waves, now sonorous as an 
organ, now dying away on the sands in whisperings, soft as the breeze 
amid the corn. We never attempted to resist the fascination of watching 
the receding tide, giving as it did every moment fresh interest to the 
scene — exposing the base of some gigantic cavern — retreating from 
ledges of rock over which the .waters danced in the sunbeams i^alf-an- 
hour before as calmly as they did above the silver sands — exposing the 
rocky bridge upon which, at low water, you can pass from St. Margaret’s 
to Caldy Isle, and enabling you to cross the sands, which are as firm and 
hard as marble — too firm and pure to emit an exhalation — to St, Catherine’s 
Rock, and explore its caves. The north sands are preferred by many to 
the south ; and they are, as a pretty descendant of the ancient Flemings 
assured us, “ more lively ” than the south, “which arc cold and grander, 
like ; but it’s so pretty to see the boats round the pier, and the bathing- 
machines, and file trees down to the water’s edge, aiul the flower-gardens, 
all just under the principal street, and the shops so beautiful, and the 
elderly gentlemen so quiet in the reading-room,” 

It was in \his cornpanative solitude — for none but the inmates of the 
dwelling can obtain entrance to the tower — that we made* acquaintance 
with an interesting set of neighbours, whom it was most agreeable and 
most amusing to watch during their labours, at morn and at ev8 : these 
neighbours were neither more nor less than a nest of sparrows. The 
little creatures had seized upon a fissure in the old grey tower, and con- 
verted it into a home ; it directly faced o.nr drawing-room window', w'^as 
protected by the parapet, and w\as far above the reach of the amphibious 
Tenby boys, wdio prowd continually after fishem of the sea, and birds of 
the air. We had to be the protectors of thesp birds, notwithstanding : 
we can tell* our readers howr and why, if they have patience, ami will 
listen to another “ illustrative anecdote ” of the urchin we have just been 
describing. • ^ 

Our feathered friends of the old tower had reared their M‘ood, at 
least, in so far as to justify certain embryo attempts at flight. Tlio young 
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birds had grown bold ; first peeping from the nest, then bobbing their 
heads forth, then thrusting up their shoulders, bristling with stiff stubby 
little feathers, to which the down still adhered. 

One morning we had been watching them as usual, when the servant 
of the house opened the door and entered : 

“ I begs pardon ; thought you was out.” 

“ What did you want ? ” * 

‘‘ I wants a nothin*; oily Jimmy Cadwallader wants to have a try at 
taking H nesfts, that he says is in the awl’.tou’r; and he could get en, he 
says, out of tha winda* ; hang over the towr, he says, and take en easy.** 

Jimmy Cadwallader was close behind, and we recognised him as the 
iircliin who had been washed out to sea, and had caused us more alarm 
than all the Tenby boys put together. Of course, we read him a lecture 
on the iniquity of bird-nesting, and endeavoured to touch his feelings by 
asking him how he would like to be torn from his parents. He answered, 
with a grin of delight — 

“ I*d be precious glad — they flaps me so, and keeps mo to schooling.*’ 

llis broad sunburnt forehead overshadowed his little Sparkling eyes; 
his head was surrounded by tufts of wha! looked like scorched grass ; his 
nose was nothing, but his broad mouth turned up at the corners, so as to 
give his face the expression of a juvenile Moiftus. We told him he was 
a very bad boy. 

He answered, with his dirty finger in bis mouth, that “everybody said 
he was.*’ 

told him it was very likely that some day he would fall, and perhaps 
break his neck and die; and what did he expect if he died in such 
wickedness ? 

The corners of his mouth ran up under his eyes, and he answered, 
“ Double lessons.” • 

We could not get on at all with our visitor, so we said at^last that he 
should not go near the tower ; and if he made any attempt to take those 
young birds, wo would have him punished. ^ 

He answered Aat “he’d seen us w’atching ’em many times ; that he 
knew we wanted ’em ourselves, but we could rover take ’em ourselves ; but 
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he’d giv us the fawr for ‘ tuppence/ or * too * for * nothinV if we’d 
let him have ’em.” There was something so Puck -like and comic in the 
little fellow’s impertinence, that we forgot to be angry, but still lectured and 
reasoned with him ; however, he did not heed a word we said, but looked 
round the room, his eyes returning to the prohibited window. When 
we had said all we could think of, he observed: “Gau! nobody would 
think so much of a cupple of sparrasi”— and wdth an expression of 
supreme contempt on his absurd little round-about face, he stumbled out 
of tlie room. In less than ten minutes ho was breast-high athid the 
wavelets*that were frolicking on the sands, advancing one after the other, 
stealing on surely, but imperceptibly, so that in another hour we saw 
him scrambling up the rocks, while the wavelets swollen into waves, 
dashed and foamed at their base. 

Tourists will find no sea-coast more interesting than that at Tenby, or 
adjacent to it. The lofty peninsula on which the town is built is itself 
worthy of attention — much in shape like a note of interrogation, the 
concave side, towards the north, incloses within its cliffs the small bay 
and harbour. *in this direction it is we meet wi^i the coal measures, 
which aKound in fossil ferns, hqutseta, and the so-called beetle -stones, 
which are polished and carried away by visitors as mementos of their 
visit. Here tlie cliffs cruhible down to the sea, covered with vegetation 
almost to the water’s edge. On the southern and opposite side again, 
the rocks are composed of the mountain limestone, and are bare and 
precipitous ; in some places the strata is smooth as a Mrall, in others con- 
torted. On this side there are several caverns of Various shapes and 
sizes; one not far from the town, and known as Merlin’s Cave, is much 
admired. We visited it just after the retreating tide had smoothed the 
fine sand that forms the flooring, and felt it to be a cool and agreeable 
retreat from the heat outside. What connection it has with the bard and 
prophet whose name it bears is to us unknouiv,* but the place, from its 
solitariness and seclusion — from the interior nothing to be seen bat the 
sea andTCaldy bounding the horizon — would certainly offer a satisfactory 
refuge from the pains and fears of worldly -Aiindedn^tss. It is of large 
size, and is scon to beftt advi^ntage at noon -day. The top, thickly Jiatched 
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with the Aii^lenium mannww, is composed of immense masses of stone, 
which seem so insecure as to make us wonder they do not fall every 
moment; and the sharp and angular sides present the appearance of 
polished red and green marble, shot with veins of white, caused by the 
constant dripping of water from above. 

Certainly Tenby is quaint^: of course it believes in the pleasantness of 
picnics — in the reality of much that towns with a “terminus” know to 
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bo untrne ; but what of ‘that ? it is all the happier in its simplicity. A 
most nseful and ingenious assistant, William Jenkins, who “helped ’ 
Mr. Gossc, and greatly aided us, is ever ready to attend you to gather 
sea-weed, to collec* Actmi(e, to show you where grow, the beat mosses, 
orchids, and ferns; and in short, to make you^like Tenby the more for the 
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boons which nature offers so freely and so lavishly to the naturalist. 
Anybody will tell you where Jenkins lives, and you will as readily find 
his neighbour, the saddler, of whom you may hire horses or ponies ; his 
name is — Jones ! But that fact gives you little information, for it may 
be the name of every second man you meet. His son, a smart and 
intelligent lad, is his charioteer; he is not ''smart” only — he is bright- 
eyed and clear-headed, and you are safe under his guidance, for well he 
knows every 

“ Dingle and bosky dell,” * 

• 

of the interest and beauty of which he has not only full knowledge, bift 
also keen appreciation : a better guide you will not find ; he will be sure 
to make you pause at every point of import. His store of legends if not 
voluminous, is real ; and, though without any botanical knowledge, when 
he found we admired the wild flowers that rendered the lanes a " horlus 
siccuSf" bewildering in their beautiful variety, he always stopped and 
gathered, with taste and skill, whatever we required. There is a close 
woody copse, about a mile from Tenby, of considerable extent, through 
w’hich runs about the worU road to be found even in Wales ; but it is 
ovcr-arched at intervals by interlacing trees, with vistas opening into 
strips of grasfty meadow, or ponds rich in — 

I .« 

** The green mantle of the standing pool 

a 

it is a treasure-trove of wild flowers.. We were greedy gatherers — still 
crying "More, more;” but ‘the boy, seeing those he had culled in such 
abundance already flagging beneath the sun’s rays, said, " If you please, 
you have specimens of all now, and, J beg pardon, but isn't it a’most a 
pity to cut any more off in their youth and beauty— /or nothing?" 

Tenby, one hundred feet above the level •of the sea, and partially 
surrounded by high lands, that are a protection against the obnoxious 
winds that occasionally prevail, is not only everything that can be desired 
by the summer tourist, but is by no means ill adapted as a winter 
residence for the invalid. The climate, for ^he greittor portion of the 
year, is warm, dry, and brjicing ; the air is so mild that the myrtle, 
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fuchsia, and verbena, flourish in the open air all the year round. Walsh, 
in his ‘'Manual of Domestic Medicine,” recently published, says, that 
“ Tenby is by far the most delightful watering-place in the West of 
England and South Wales, being mild in its winter temperature, ai^d 
free from autumnal vegetable decay. It is one of the best climates in 
England for the general run ^f invalids who require sea air, and is only 
inferior to Undercliff and Torquay for those who are afflicted with 
pulmonary complaints.” In one of the guides to Tenby, however, a 
local physician holds that Hastings, Ventnor, and Torquay — the three 
watering-places in England most frequented by invalids during winter — 
are all inferior to Tenby in this respect; “the climate there, although 
mild, being excessively relaxing. Tenby, on the contrary, equally mild, 
is nevertheless invigorating. The average temperature is about 50° of 
P'ahrenheit; extreme cold is seldom experienced, and snow rarely lies 
upon the ground. Sir James Clark is of opinion that a cold, damp, and 
variable climate gives a predisposition to consumption. The temperature 
of Tenby being the reverse, cannot be an improper place fj^r the residence 
of persons with tender lungs. The climate of the whole of South Pem- 
brokeshire is remarkable for its mildness, and in parts, as at Stackpole, 
plants which in most other parts of Great Britjiin require the protection 
of green -houses, thrive in the open air. The following table gives the 
result of a careful analysis of the temperature of Milford Haven, kept by 
Sir Thnmas Pasley, at the Dockyard, w^hich, lying exposed to breezes 
from the Atlantic on the west, and keen winds from the Precellau 
mountains on the north, is by no .neans so warm as the neighbourhood 
of Tenby : — 

Mean op Maximum and Mimimdm, 1850-53. 

Years. Maximum. Minimum. 

1850 . . . . » . . 55-70 46-60 

1851 55-90 43-30 

1852 . . . ... . 56-40 44-10 

• . 1853 .... . 53-22 *41*62 

Means . . . 55.30 43*65 

DIITcrencc between mean summer and winter, 16*77. Mean total rain of four years, 32*761. 

o 

Thus it appears that the climate of Tenby is nearly as equable and 
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mild as that of Madeira,' and consequently well adapted for a winter 
residence.” 

At j>resent Tenby is distant twelve miles from a railway — the ter 
minus of the South ^^’nles Railway at New Milford. This may, or it 
may not, be a disadvantage ; for the drive is a delicious drive — over the 
Ridgeway, or by ** the lower road,” throu.2:h ( 'arow ; and it is, perhaps, 
a refreshment to inhale pure sea breezes, for a ciuiple of hours, after the 
steam and scream of a railway carriage. Ere long, however, the train 
will be carried into the town, and Tenby, with its multifarious advan- 
tages, will probably become the most popular sea-bathing place of tlm 
kingdom. 

Its several attractions we have endeavoured to exhibit in this work ; 
they may be repeated in a brief summing up.” The sands are singu- 
larly hard and dry — dry within a few minutes after the retreating tide 
has left them, and so hard, that those who walk — even those who ride — 
leave scarce the impress of a footstep in passing ; they extend also be- 
tween two andjthree miles north and south. Here the breezes are always 
‘‘ hearty,” yet they may be con\paratively mild or invigorating, according 
to the quarter in which they are sought ; thus persons with delicate 
lungs may breathe freel}^ in one direction, while in another the robust 
lover of nature may rejoice in the boisterous strength of winds that from 
any of the “four quarters blow.” It is for these reasons, amongst others, 
that we have recommended Tenby for a winter, as well as summer 
residence. 

It is needless to refer again ta the many sources of enjoyment here 
supplied to the naturalist, or to those who seek useful pleasures in green 
lanes or among rocks on the sea-shore. The charming volume of 
Mr. Gosse will show how abundant is ever^ hedge -row and sea-cliff 
“ hereabout.” They must be idle in heart as yrell as in mind w^ho lack 
amusement or occupation here. * . . 

To the antiquary, the archaeologist, the ecclesiologist, and the his- 
torian, there is a treasure-store in this vicinity, as — aided by tlie artist — 
we have shown. The castles of Pembroke, Oarew, and Manorjieer, are 
within easy reach ; the venerable palace of Lamphey is not far distant ; 
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wkilo, as we shall hereafter explain, a day by railway will convey the 
tourist to many of the moat bcautifub the most interesting, and the most 
instructive districts of the kingdom. 

The lodgipg-hoiises in Tenby are, of course, numerous, and, for the 
most part, good, and not dear. On the other hand, the '^hotels” are 
indifferent ; they offer no inducement to a stay” beyond a single night. 
Carriages, open and close, are in sufficient number, and at moderate 
charges. The markets arc well supplied : jish being the article most in 
request. Tenby, liowevcr, depends ratlier on “foreign” supplies than 
upon tlie activity of its own fishermen, whose boats arc often sleeping at 
the quay. The oysters of Tenby are famous “ all the world over.” 

There are warm baths sufficiently convenient and comfortable, and 
machines on the shore, although by no means enough. Of public rooms 
it is sadly deficient. There are two assembly rooms, limited in size and 
inconvenient ; an<l a reading room, neat and well arranged, but scarcely 
so big as an hotel parlour. The church, an impressive and interesting 
structure, does not afford sufficient accommodation to both visitors and 
parishioners ; but the excellent and respected rector is arranging for the 
substitution of seats for pews, by which ample space and verge enough 
will be obtained, — at all events for some time to come. 

But the cavils that exist in thi^ pleasant and attractive watering-place 
are in process of removal. If Tenby had the “ luck” to find a single 
person /)f intelligence and energy to render available all its resources, it 
would become ere long — what it unquestionably may be — the most 
popular, as it certainly is the yiost abundantly endowed, of the sea- 
bathing places of Great Britain. 

As it is, however, its attractions are many and manifest. 

Let us take a morning %’alk, and visit Hoyle’s Mouth ; nay, let us 
enter the cave and see ifs wonders, speculating, on our way, as to how it 
obtained its name : whether “ Hoyle” was but an easy ^hange from 
“ Hole,” for tradition is silent concerning any derivation ; and whether 
it be a work or art or a freak of nature, for we are cognizant of the 
anciei^ rumour tiTat its c^it is at Pembroke — that it is a passage of eight 
miles long, leading to the “mervellows ervern” — the Wogan — under- 
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neath the old castle. Hoyle’s Mouth is seen from afar off; it is on the 
side of a hill, just where the “Ridgeway” begins. The entrance, high 
up, far above the level of the sea, is hidden from below by tangled brush- 
wood and trees of stunted growth ; a narrow winding patli conducts to 
the spot, and the visitor finds himself on firm earth in the cavern. 
Standing under the arched roof of solid mountain limestone, we look out 
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upon the landscape : the picture from this^ecluded spot is surpassingly 
beautiful, taking in, as it does, many of the best pojnts of the surrounding 
scenery. ^ . 

The interior of the cavern is of singular interest, whether we advance 
far into it, or are content with inspecting merely the title-page of the 
book : the roofs and walls, “ veneered” by time And weather with ^ thick 
coating of grey, are closely trusted with stalactite matter, which, when 
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cliippcil, is quite white; while all around, some distance in, grow luxuriant 
ferns and kindred plants. At the further end is a small arch — the 
entrance to the interior. A low passage of thirty feet conducts, over 
sharp rough stones, to an apartment large enough to contain half a dozen 
persons in a crouching position. To proceed one must “ wriggle ” 
through a small tunnel,* several feet above the bed of the cave, over a 
mass of stalagmite protuberances, with a risk of the light being extin- 
guished by the bats, or by drops of water oozing from above. The 
reniaiinng openings and passages are lofty and spacious. The sides and 
roofs throughout are beautifully adorned by stalactites ; in some places 
clustering like grapes and acorns of frosted silver, or pendent from the 
roof like huge icicles ; in others, meeting the stalagmites beneath, it 
forms pillars and arches that seem to support the roof. In one place the 
dropping of the water has formed a miniature chapel, with a flight of 
steps leading to its high altar, the whole shut out from the cavern in 
which it is situated by an almost perfect arch. In all, there are eight 
compartments, and as many passages. At the extremity of the most 
remote is an aperture too narrow to admit a man, but, from observations 
made, it is thought Uiat it very probably* leads to another series of these 
curious cells. 

How far ipan has aided nature to produie this singular work it is, 
as yet, impossible to say. That it was used in old times is certain, for 
relics oj a remote age have been found there : it may really have been 
a passage by which, in perilous times, communications were kept up with 
Pembroke Castle : at all events, there can be little doubt that it was often 
a place of secrecy and security to the wild Welshmen when hovering 
about their Norman foes, or harassing the Flemish intruders on their 
soil and their rights ; or th%t, during later periods, many a band of 
smugglers, when all aloifg this coast illicit trade flourished, must have 
there sought, and found shelter, dividing their cargoes, and sending 
them hence throughout the country. What tales these rugged walls 


* since our visit the cavern has been much altered, and the narrow ][«ssago widened so as to admit 
visitors with ease. The effect, however, haj thus been destroyAi. 
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could tell ! IMany a gentle tourist will sit at the entrance we have pic- 
tured, and call imagination to aid, while gazing over the lovely landscape 
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and the blue sea, to behold sjnccessive warriors, from the piratic l5anc8 to 
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the Ironsides of the Commonwealth, all with one common purpose — to 
subdue and spoil a people hardy, brave, and energetic, yielding inch by 
inch to the invader, fighting as gallantly and as continuously in their 
thin cloaks of coarse wool, as did the knights and squires clad in panoply 
of steel. Reader, if your fancy be not dull and lifeless, you will linger 
and muse here I Here, perhaps — nay, probably — assembled the early 
Britons, watching the Vikings, Inguar and Halfdene, brothers and 
chiefs, crossing from Caldy Island to plunder and to kill ; here may have . 
liiddcn the sturdy Welshmen who dogged* the footsteps of the Normans 
^yllom Arnulph de Montgomery led along the Ridgeway to occupy lands 
that William Rufus gave him — the bear s skin before tl^ bear was slain ; 
here may have gathered those who slew the soldiers of the king, when 
the unevenness of the country and bad weather’* aided rebellion ; * 
hence may have issued the ** tall men,” wEo spoiled the Flemings, 
breaking down their stone walls as fast as the strangers built them, 

** making verie sharpe warres upon them, sometimes with gaine, some- 
times with losse ;** here unsubdued bands of fierce Welshinen may have 
seen invaders, under Mac Murchadha, with .his “ seventy heroes dressed 
in coats of mail,” proceeding to make “ the king’s town of Tenby dene 
Irish,” there “to commit many great riots, remits, and unlawful assem- 
blies, as is thdr ivont, against the •king’s peace, crown, and dignity 
here may have been secreted Meredith and Rhys, sons of Griffith Prince 
of 8outh»Wales, who sacked Tenby, “falling foul” upon its garrison at 
midnight, in revenge for wrong done to their brother Cadelh; here, 
perhaps, Maelgwn, sou of the Lord Rhys, gathered his followers, and 
again sacked and burnt the towm, although a person of “ civil behaviour 
and honesty in all his actions,” who became very terrible to his enemies, 
and, “ like a lion huntings slew all the Flandrysians who came against 
him;” and here, no doubt, assembled the heroic remnants of the de- 
fenders* of Trefloyne House, close at hand, w’hen the soldiers of the 
Commonwealth drove forth its loyal master and his brave household, 
converting his homp into a ruin. It is easy, indeed, to associate this 
wild and secret hiding-place, concealed from sight, and difficult of 
approach, with all the stirring incidents of ages, from the wrar-prows 




say of tins place hereafter : at present we must content ourselves with 
asking the tourist to examine the venerable chu^wh, with its peculiar and 
interesting' antiquities, and, if he may, the old ruin in the grounds of ., 
yon graceful dwelling, in which a good, and kind, and generous lady 
resides — the consoler of all poor neighbours w,ho need help. The village 
is little more than a mile from the town ; a pleasant walk is, and 
fruitful of instruction as weft as enjoyment : whether the teachers be old 
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Btonee that have endured for centuries; Nature, that here revels in 
abundance, freely and liberally shared ; the eloquent though silent moni- 
tors found in every hedge, clothed in “ all their glory the open sea, 
the cliffs, or the ever green fields, teeming with fertility on hill-sides 
crowned with trees that love the winds of ocean, under the influence of 



ST. HAKlbL'a CUAI'fL, PbKlLLT. 


which they flourish. Surely, “ if there’s peace to he found in the world," 
it is in this sweet vilkge-^pretty Penally.* 


;:iS-?-3~=525H.-:-S=S 

partially Interrupted. 
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If the reader be not one of those who are content to visit only what 
can be reached in a carriage — if he feel an interest and an enticement in 
grand and refreshing scenery, let him, after he has examined the caves, 
and inspected the numerous rock pools on the South Sands, with the 
treasures they contain, come with us to visit Giltar Head, and thence to 
Lypstep, crossing a little stream that glides down the vale of St. Florence, 
and discharges itself through flood-gates into the sea. We traverse the 
valley up whicli, at one time, the sea used to rush, and has le^ many 
perceptible traces in the old shores that may be seen on either side ; now, 
however, a ^ig line of sand-hills, that have accumulated across the mouth, 
serve, with some aid from Art, as a picturesque and insurmountable 
barrier to the waves. Seaward, these hillocks assume a graceful form, 
and are clothed Avith only a scanty covering of tall, coarse tufts of grass ; 
further in, however, they are carpeted with a fine, thick, bright moss. It 
is an enchanting walk, in wdiich all our senses are gratified more or less. 
The moss on Avhich Ave tread is tapestried with wild flowers of delicious 
fragrance, conspicuous among which are the tiny Burnet roses, clustering 
together in shrubberies, and scenting the air with their delicate perfume. 
Numberless rabbits lying in the sun, or frisking about in the holloAvs, 
prick up theft cars as we approach, and rush into the holes they have 
burroAved in the sand, while the larks hovering above* inundate the 
air with their sAveet song. We pass close under the pleasant 
village of Penally, that clusters round its ancient church, rich in memories 
of St. Teilo, and looks out from amidst groves and gardens upon a fine*' 
vicAV of tlie bay and distant coasts, and shortly we arrive at the foot of 
the lofty projection that runs out to a headland, and bounds the horizon 
from Tenby to the south. The summit reached, a wide and most 
commanding i)rospect is obtained. We are on Giltar Point, the extremity 
of Carmarthen Bay. On one hand, close by, separated from us only by a 
narrow sound, are the isles of Caldy and St. Margaret, and away,* like a 
gauzy mist in the distance, is the coast of Devonshire. To the left, the 
bay sweeps into the land, washing the coasts of •three (Aunties. For many 
miles the land is higii and hold, but it gradually begins to sink, and soon 
appears but a SAvampy fog in the horizon ; again it swells high up in 
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Gower Land, and finally terminates in the Worm's Head, nearly opposite 
the spot on which we stand. Hence to Lydstep Haven the coast runs 
parallel to the Ridgeway, and is of romantic beauty and wildness — ^bluflf 
headlands, caverns, and chasms of gloomy grandeur ; and, indeed, with 
very partial interruptions, this is the character of the whole coast round 
to Milford Haven. In our course along the cliffs we pass over many 
caverns ; none of them are very interesting ; but one called the Bear's 
Cave, fjom the fancied resemblance of the rock to that animal, is the object 
of numerous water-excursions. Three or four times we came abruptly 
upon a dark, gloomy funnel-hole running from the surface to the sea 
beneath. In one of these we liberated a timid bird, that sat crouching 
with fear on one of the ledges, crying piteously, and fascinated by a hawk 
tliat was torturing the little creature preparatory to the final pounce. All 
the way the scene is gay with beds of little hyacinths, tufts of sea-pinks, 
and luxuriant banks of wild thyme, to which the bees are resorting — 

** Spreading tlieir droMsy murmur fiar and wide 

• 

and more than one butterfly of the piost delicately-tinted “clouded 
yellow " flitted by to attract our admiration. At last we reach “ Proud 
Giltar," a lordly cliff that towers on high, ^nd seems t# feel his own 
importance aS one of the chief buttresses to the swelling Ridgeway 
behind. It affords a fine example of wonderful stratification, the direction 
being rtjgular, and (piite perpendicular. The face of the rock is cross- 
hatched, and wrinkled with scraggy ledges and jagged peaks, that are 
resting-places for the sea-gulls and glbssy daws that make the place their 
home, and hi which samphire, ju-ivet, and glistening ivy grow in great 
abundance. The colour of the water was delightful, and far out, fathoms 
deep, could we see, tlirtugh the clear, smooth water, patches of sand 
illuminated by the rctlfction of the sun's rays, the rocks decked and 
darkened with sea-weeds of gorgeous hues, undulating with every motion 
of the w’aters ; whilst below’' us, close at our feet, the waves, so soft and 
musical, seemed io be iiliaunting funeral masses for the gashed and 
stiffened corpses they had made in the how’hng winter time. 

The cliffs now begin to sink,' and at a short distance are succeeded by 
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the pebbly beach of Lydstep Haven. This secluded harbour is shut in 
on one hand by the steep and magnificent cliffs over which wo have 
passed, and on the other by Lydstep Head, a lofty promontory scarped 
and defaced by the quarrymen, who have unconsciously converted it into 
all manner of curious and fantastic shapes ; while in front, low-lying and 
broad, are the isles of Caldy and St. Margaret turning towards us their 
western sides, on which brooding shadows indicate the positions of their 
lofty caverns. We have not yet reached the limit of our excursion, having 
to see the fine Caverns for which Lydstep is noted ; they are on the 
opposite ‘side of the head, and to reach them wc pass by Lydstep Housg, 
which lies at one end of the bay, at the foot of a roman ric dell, through 
which the carriage-road leads from this out-of-the-way residence to the 
highway. We ascend this road till we arrive at the lodge, whence a patli 
leads down to the caverns, through a steep and winding ravine, so narrow 
that the sides, in places, almost touch each other. We scramble over a 
waste of huge boulders and debris of rocks, and emerge upon the firm, 
trackless sand— ^ shallow bay which the sea but for a short time exposes. 
We are here literally encompa8fi(f.d with most excpiisitc scenery — beauty 
is all around ; scarce shells, lovely as precious stones, are scattered on the 
sands; and the sea-pools^ washed over by every tide, are gardens of 
delight, in which grow miniature trees ‘and flow^ers — green, fed, and olive- 
brown ; some large, waving, tropical -like plants ; others minute and fine 
as the finest silken tassel. How truly may the undisturbed Wayfarer 
enjoy the scenery all around him I — enjoy the fresh breeze, enjoy the sea, • 
sparkling under the sun, and falling oft the solitary shore with a musical 
j)lash ; 6njoy the huge mass of grey cliffs, with their grand group of 
gloomy caverns — here, even the discordant shriek of the sea-bird, floating 
on the calm, is not unplcasing to the ear. * 

The first thing that strikes the spectator whe];i*he reaches the beach is 
an elegant natural arch, to the right, of immense span, and springing like 
a flying buttress with airy lightness out of the yellow sand. It forms the 
side of a spacious cavern, with a lofty roof tini^d deliaiously with rays of 
the sun. Beyond, in. a recesg. in the rocks, is an exceedingly fine cave of 
vast size, which penetrates for a long-distance, the flooring composed 
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of stones of every size and form, rising in steps towards the iuterior. 
Beyond that, again, is a glorious cliff, perpendicular, and with strata as 
straight as “ a plummet-line.’* It rises like an enormous watch-tower to 
an imposing height, whereon we may imagine the timid sentinel used to 
watch from morn to night the advent of the dreaded Dane, who, in the 
dark and troublous times, were a perpetual terror to these coasts.* 

In the little bay adjoining, a new geological formation commences, 
and the old red sandstone succeeds the limestone. The first point is the 
Old Castle Head, full of ancient interest, whereon is the Danish camp 
sleeping in the sunlight, and looking so calm and fresh as to prompt us 
to the belief it has been untrodden since the founders left it. 

To the left of the ^‘Valley of Caverns,” as we descend, is a cavern 
much secluded, but well worthy of any trouble it may cost to be seen ; it 
is called the Smugqlers* Cave ; its title tells its tale. On the right is 
a through hole,** into which the light pours with singular and fine 
effect. \Vc have given a sketch of this cave, as also of the Beach at 
THE Valley op Caverns; but the most accurate sketch would supply 
only a faint idea of the scene — it defies alike the author and the artist.f 
Indeed, it will be obvious that our limited power over Art can do but 
little to picture a district so full of natural beauties, where^the sublime in 


* The following Sonnet on these caverns is from the pen of the AuUiorof **Fro?erblal Philosophy.'* 

** An hoar of peril In the Lydstep caves : 

Down the steep gorge,— grotesquely bonlderfill'd 
And tenipestworn, sts Ocqsn, hurrying wild 
Up it in thunder breaks, and vainly raves,— 

Ikly haste hath sped me to the rippled sand, 

Where, arching deep, o'erhang on either band 
The halis of Amphitritd,— echoing clear 
All to Uie mournful music of the waves ; 

Ton tliou&nd beauteous forms of life are here. 

And long I linger, wandering in and out 
. Among the sea-Sowers, tapestried about ^ 

All over these wet walls a shout of fear,— 

The tide, the tide !— I turn’d, and ran for life, — 

And battled safely through that watery strife.”— M. F. Tcppeb. 

t It Is only at low wlter of spring tides, and not always Uten, these caverns can he visited. Ever 
since tlrclr existence was made known to the public by Mrs. Qwynne, In her interesUng “Sketches of 
Tenby,” they have been much frequented by visitors. ^ 
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const scenery is found in such abundance : our lioi)e is, however, that the 
reader will be induced to see and judge for himself, and we may guarantee 
him against disappointment. Our return shall be over the road, when wo 



83fUGGLEB8' OAVF, LTDSTEP. 

pass through Lydstep village, have an opportunity of examining the 
old ruin, locally known as The Palace,” and proceed thence by Penally 
to Tenby. 

Let us devote another day to another Wallf, and visit the old house 
of Scotsborough, and the pretty hamlet and venerable church o4Gum- 
freston; the one little morifthan a mile, and the other scarcely two 
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miles, from Tenby ; both will repay us well, for we traverse a pleasant 
roaJ, by the side of the little river Ritec. 

ScoTSBououGH — whcnco its imported name we cannot say — is merely 
the picturesque ruin of an ancient house, which belonged to the honour- 
able and far-descended family of Ap Hhys, whose monuments are in 
Tenby Church. The ruin consists of a number of crumbling walls, many 



BBACU AT THE VALLEY OF ClVEllXS, LYDSTEl*. 


of them held together by ♦wisting bands of ivy— the ivy being remarkably 
,fine. , As an example of the strong dwelling of a period wheij, although 
defences of domestic buildings had become less a necessity than they had 
been, it was still a policy aiwl a duty to be always prepared for attacks, 
the old oliousc of ScotsboVough will be examined with interest; its 
numerous small rooms, its rambling and incoherent ’* architectural 

3 L 
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character — evidences of additions from time to time — may tempt the 
tourist to a somewhat careful scrutiny ; but, at all events, the neighbouring 
trees, the green lanes all about it, the pleasant dell in which it lies, and 
the soft breezes that seem to have settled here, without a wish to wander. 



SC0T8B()^0U0f BOUSE. 


hill-way or seaward, cannot fail to lure the resident at Tenby into many 
a health walk at morning or at noon. 

Leaving Scotsborough, and crossing a long and narrow causeway 
bridge, obsprving the mill that stands beside a broad sheet of vvater^ into ^ 
which falls the stream, where boy -anglers are often seen watching ** the 
quill down float,*' we soon reach the little Church of Gumfreston, which 
slumbers on the inner slope of the high land that for luiles overhj^ngs the 
vale of St. Florence on tile north, as the Ridgeway docs on the side 
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remnant of the past be seen in its venerable beauty and unadorned 
simplicity. Although within a stone’s-throw of tJie highway, the situa- 
tion is so retiring that, were it not for the occasional lowing of cattle on 
the opposite hill, and the continual twitter of birds fluttering among 
branches of luxuriant ivy that cover sides and roof, it would be almost a 
perfect solitude. The church, which dates back for six hundred years, con- 



sists simply of a porch, and of a nave and chancel linked together /m the . 
south by a small mortuary chapel, and on the north by a plain square 
tower,'thc ivy -crowned battlements of whichMift their heads'just high 
enough to catch the. rumblings of the ocean, or the quick stroke of the 
curfew, wafted, on wintry nights, over the hill from Tenby, two miles 


away. The porcli, wliich contains a stoup, and is furnished with a cold 
stone bench on eitlier side, forms the entrance to the darksome ’* interior. 
Wo found it decorated with ivy, giving to it a character beautifully 
picturesque ; it had forced its way from the outside through crevices* in 
the wall, and was flourishing as we have shown in our engraving.* The 
walls and low vaulted roof arc whitewaslicd throughout; and on the 
narrow, concrete floor about a dozen dark, rickety pews serve to accom- 
modate the rustic congregation. With the 
exception of that in the chancel, the windows 
look to the south ; the ivy, that veils the 
whole of them on the outside, answering 
the purpose of stained glass in mellowing 
the beams of the noontide sun. Among 
architectural features worthy of notice, in 
addition to the stoup, are the curious 
baptistery that bellies out from the wall of 
the nave, and the decorated piscina in the 
chancel. In this piscina is deposited a 
plain, bronze hand-bell, seven or eight 
inches in height, which was used in times 
past as the smicte beZ/.f By the records of 
tlie parish, wo find an instance during the Commonwealth of the mayor 
of Tenby performing a marriage in this church. 

At the* bottom of the churchyard are three clear bubbling wells, 
bordered with tall grasses and wild flowers of various hues; they have 
been analysed, and two of them are said to contain certain medicinal 



* “ stoup, stoppe, a basin i\(»: holy water, usually placed in a niche near the entrance door— 
someUmes in the porch, sometimes witiiln tlio door— for the purpose of aspersion on entering the church ; 
sometimes standing on a (icdcstal or siiort pillar, and dctaclicd from the wall/* — Archit. Diet. 

t “ So called because It was rung out when the priest camo to these words of the mass, 'Sanete, 
sancte, DeuiJSabbaoth,' that all i)crsj|n8 uho ucri* alisent might fall on their knees in reverence of the 
holy oflico which was then going on in the church.” (Warburton.) The congregation were to fall on 
their knc«8 at the ringing of this bell. In later times it was frequently used to announce the arrival 
of the clergyman, and also to precede a corpse on its way to the final resting-place; then called tlie 
hanger bell. 
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fiisely covered with graceful fernti and beautiful mosses ; and on one side 
there is a little brook, bridged over by the roots of many trees.* 

A lonely, yet tranquil and pleasant place of rest” is this isolated 
churchyard, far away from the bustle and business of life. Here, as in 
many other parts of South Wales, the graves are, in several instances, 
])laiitcd with flowers. The custom is, unhappily, falling into disuse ; 
and in the neighbourhood of^Tenby these indications of the love of the 
living for the memory of the dead are becoming rare. They have^ 
indeed) long been so, and we lament to say are growing less and less. 
Although we have elsewhere commented on this peculiar and pleasant 
chi&tom, we may be permitted to add some remarks from Donovan’s 
“ Tour,” written so far back as 1805.* 

‘‘Too much praise cannot be due to the becoming attention the 
inhabitants bestow Upon the very soil that covers the remains of their 
deceased friends and relatives. 

“ According to the superstitious notions tenaciously retained in almost 
every district in the Principality, the custom of never interring the dead 
on the north, or wrong side, of the church, is generally most scrupulously 
observed. The graves lie invariably on the south side, or at the east 
and west extremity of the church, where the burial-grouj^d displays all 
the neatness ^nd simplicity of a, rustic flow’er-garden. Some of the 
graves are surrounded with a bordering of box, others with basket-work, 
and th^ enclosed spaces bedecked wdth a pleasing variety of plants. 
^^’ith the exception of the various kinds of evergreens employed on this 
mournful occasion, those plants w’hose flow'ers exhibit the greatest diver- 
sity of colours seem to b^ preferred. The deep purple of the aconite 


• Wc borrow a passage from our friend, the naturalist, Gosse, whose valuable and deeply -intercsling 
volume — ** Tenby, a Sca-side Holiday" — should be continually in the hands of visitors to tlie sea-side — 
cspccialiy everywhere “ hereabouts — “ The wells are so contiguous that a ehild*with his wooden 
Bimde could have made them all but one. The upper contains pure spring-water; the next has been 
built up by Art into the q ladrant of a circle— this is chalybeate, found to be exactly similar to that of 
Tonbridge Wbils in its sensible and*chemical properties ; It deposits a floccose red sediment of oxide 
of Iron, and, as it hubbies tp among ^lio gravel, discharges great volumes of gas now and then. Below 
tills is a tlftrd spring, also a chalybeate, but less Impregnated ; steps of worn masonry lead down to it, 
indicating its former reputation ; but now it is never drunk; iH:oplc have a notion that it springs out 

of the clmrciiyard." 
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being artlessly contrasted ^\^th the livelier hues of the expanded rose, the 
pink, and variegated pansy; daisies are profusely intermingled. The 
corn-bottle and the wallflower, with many others that are distinguished 
tor the gaiety of their blossoms, appeared among the humble tributes of 
grateful memory. There is something sweetly exju’cssive of the inno- 
cence of primeval manners in the observance of this ancient custom. 
The practice of thus adorning the graves of the de]>artcd with flowers 
l>revailed in the earliest days, to which the poetical compositions of the 
Cambrian^ bards advert. The fugitive remains of their ancient poesy 
afford many very beautiful allusions to it. Who can read the lamenta- 
tions of Duvijdd ah Gtrili/ni over the grave of the iliiistrious Ivor, 
without admiring the ajipropriate tenderness of expression with which 
the custom is described? 

‘SSuch a rite ai>j>oar3 to have been solemnly observed among the 
northern tribes of Uritaiu in times of remote anti(|uity. The planting 
of trees over the graves of the deceased owes its origin to the same 
source. How pathetically is this alluded to in the lofty strains of Ossian, 
when the bard ‘ pours forth Jiiis* soul in song,* mourning the death of 
Oscar, and his faithful Dermid:- — ‘By the brook of the hill their graves 
are laid ; a bifeh’s unequal shade covers their tombs. Often, on their 
green earthen tombs, the sons of the *monntaiii feed, "wheS mid-day is 
all in flames, and silence over all the hills,’ Nor arc the tender effusions 
of the immortal Shakspere to be forgotten, in testimony of its observance 
at a much later period : — . 

• o 

“ • With fairest while summer lasts, 

Til sweeten thy sari grave: thr)u shall not luck 
The hower that’s like thy face, pale primrose, nor 
The azur'rl hare-licU, like thy veins ; nO|.nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom, not to slander, 

Outsweetened not thy Ijreatli.' 

• 

• 

W c arc much inclined to regret, that a custom ho innocent in its 
origin, so conducive to the moral happiness of /he pei^ple, and congenial 
with the sympathetic feeling^ of human nature, should have become, in a 
material degree, if not entirely, neglected in many parts of the Princi- 
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pality; for, contrary to the commonly received opinion in England, 
founded on the erroneous assertions of English tourists, the practice of 
planting the graves with flowers is rather local, and prevails only, in a 
])artial measure, in certain parishes. This neglect is attributable to the 
impolitic, I had almost said the unbecoming, conduct of the clergy, in 
enforcing their claims to the right of pasturage for their horses within 



fc.T. FLORkNCK. 


the i)recincts of tlie btirying-groiuid. Wherever this privilege has been 
assumed, as it must naturally be imagined, this ancient custop has been 
unavoidably laid aside. When a iierson is buried in such grounds, the 
ceremony* of bestrewing the grave with flowers is oftentimes obser^ed, 
more j^rticularly ^heii flie deceased happens to be of an early age, 
whether male or female ; but these, not being planted, very soon decay. 
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and are seldom replaced by others after the expiration of a month from 
the time of burial.’* 

The pretty village of St. Florence, about *a mile and a half beyond 
Gumfreston, occupying a dell iu the centre of a rich valley, of the same 
name, is a charming object, when seen from any of the adjacent heights ; 
it is here pictured, and also an ancient mill — one of those venerable relics 



OLD MILL, ST. FLORRNCK. 


of the picturesque which never fail to lure the irfist from a beaten track. 
The church consists of nave and chancel, with north and south transppts. 
It is therefore cruciform ; and at the extremity of the south transept 
rises the lofty tower, corresponding architecturally with thoee of the 
district, and containing four finely -toned 1)0118? TheP chancel an^ south 
transept are vaulted, and tiie whole structure is in good repair, and 
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worthy the attention of the antiquary. There are still standing, in 
different quarters of the village, arched doorways, and old round cliim* 
neys, in good preservation ; one of them we engrave. 



ROUM> CBIMVET. 


^It is a long walk, but an easy drive, to] the very beautiful ruin of 
Carew Castle, distant six miles from Tenby, and four and a half from 
Pembroke, and lying directly in the road — the “ easiest,” but not the 
most picturesque — from o^o town to the other. We must compress the 
matter we might extend into a volume, for every portion of the old 
.castle- vill beai* detailed description ; while its history is so clssely inter- 
woven with that of the .district, and its most memorable rulers, that to 
relate even the leading incidents associated with it, is a task beyond our 
reach. • * 

An intelligent guide will conduct tlio reader through the ruins, — the 
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older parts, those of middle age, and those of comparative yonth, that 
date no farther hack than the reign of “ good Queen Bess.*’^ He will 
pace slowly, and we hope reverently, over the sward that carpets the tine 
banqueting-hall. He will be shown the breaches made by Cromweirs 
cannon, and those that have been produced by the less fierce though 



CARIW CASTLE : EXTERIOR. 


more irresistible destroyer — Time ; and he \v.ill occupy a morning of 
intense enjoyment, though of melancholy thought, in rambling up and 
down the broken stair-steps, into chambers rude from the first, and those 
once richly decorated ; into the venerable chapel, and the .deep, dark 
dungeons ; to peep through lancet-holes, and sit btjside oriel windows ; 
to grass-covered courtyards and ivy -clad towers ; and he will receive a 
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lesson as to the stupendous strength and surpassing grandeur of the olden 
time, such as no printed book can give him. * 

But before he passes under its still substantial gateway, the tourist 
will be called upon to examine an ancient cuoss, “ fashioned out of a 
single stone,” close to the entrance. It is of a remote period, but not, 
perhaps, older than the ninth or the tenth century, and has an interlaced 



CAREW CA8TLI: INTEIUOH. 


pattern precisely similar in character to those of which so many examples 
exist in Ireland, and qfVhich there are the remains of several others in 
this county. On the east side it is inscribed wdth a cross, each limb 
being formed of three incised lines. Neither the inscription, nor the 
purpose!, for which it wa% erected, is known. The neighbouring church, 
also, yill amply j.'epay u visit ; it contains sepulchral effigies of several 
of the castle’s lords. * 
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The district was originally one of the demesnes belonging to the 
princes of South Wales, and was given as a dowry with Ncsta, (laughter 
of Ehys ap Tewdwr, to Gerald de Windsor, who was appointed ** lieu- 
tenant of these parts of Henry 1.” By one of his descendants it was 
mortgaged to Sir Rhys ap Thomas ; and here the gallant Welshman 
received and lodged the Earl of Richmond, on his way from Milford to 



CAUEW CROSS. 


Bosworth Field, placing, to commemorate the event, the royal arms over 
a chimney-piece in one of the apartments, probably the chamber in which 
*• the hope of England slept. The piece of carving is there still, in 
good preservation. Here, too, some years afterwards, wlien the sove- 
reign remembered his debt to the chieftain, ahd accorded to him the 
distinction of the Garter, wlis held “ a tilt and tournament” for the 
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honour of St. George, “ the first show of the kind that had ever been 
exhibited in Wales.” A full account of this “princelie fSte” has been 
preserved, setting forth how “ manie valerouso gentlemen” then made 
trial of ** theire abilities in feates of armes “ the men of prime ranke 
being lodged within the castle, others of good qualitie in tentes and 
pavilions pitched in the parke the festivall and time of jollitie” con- 
tinuing during the space of five days, commencing on the eve of the day 
dedicated to the “ trustic patrone and protector of marshallstes.” The 
first day was spent in “taking a view of all the companie, choosing out 
five hundred of the tallest and ablest the Second in “ exercising them 
in all pointes, as if they had becne suddenlie to goe on some notable 
pcece of service the third in visiting the bishop at Lamphey, in 
regaling at his charges, and “ in commemorating the vertiies and famouse 
atebievements of those gentlemen’s ancestors there present;” the fourth 
was the day of tournament, Sir William Herbert b^ing the challenger, 
Sir Rhys “playing the judge’s part;” the fifth being devoted to hunting 
and feasting, the bishop bestowing a sermon upon them, tending to all 
loyall admonitions, obedience to superior^, love and charitie one towards 
another.” 

What a brilliant romance it is, that record of high festival held within 
these now broken walls, “ ever and anone seasoned with a diversitie of 
musicke;” the “justes and tournamentes for the honoure of ladies;” 
the “knockes valerouslic received and manfullic bestowed;” wrestling, 
hurling of the bar, taking of the pike, running at the quinteine ; while — 
a thing especially note-worthy — *4 among a thousand people there was 
not one quarrell, crosge worde, or unkinde looke that happened between 
them.” 

Ay, imagination may^ people these ruins with “ faire ladies” and 
“ gallant knyghts miti" restore its tapestried halls and gorgeously 
. furnlsbed chambers ; may hear the harper and the troubadour recalling 
its reign of chivalry, — its “ festivalls’* and its “tournamentes,” — while 
the wind Vhistles through* its long corridors, or moans among broken 
rooms of state, and from ivv*mantled towers — 

“ The moping owl doth to the moon complain.'* 
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Four miles and a half farther and we rcacli the busy and bustling 
town of Pater (or, as it is now generally called, Pembroke Djock), in 
Milford Haven, where we may, if we please, spend an hour pleasantly 
and profitably in visiting the dockyard, garrison, and encampment. It 
was a village not long ago, and the ruins of an old castellated mansion 
may still be found there ; happily, superintendents of government works 



rKMUKuKi; uu:k. 


(lid not remove this relic and reminder of old t'lmes, and it looks, among 
barracks an^ storehouses, much as a grim and grey veteran of many battles 
would look in the midst of raw recruits at drill. The old dockyard was 
at Milford, whence the estnblishraent was removed ** further up” in 1814; 
the consequence is, that an insignificant village has Become a la|gc and 
flourishing town, where a thousand artizans are always busy, and whence 
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issue so many of those noble war- ships that are, as they ever have been, 
and ever will be, the “ wooden walls” of our islands. On the opposite 
side of tlie haven is the terminus of the South Wales Railway, to reach 
which we cross the ferry : wc shall, however, visit this place when we 
resume our route by railway from the Narbeth Road Station. For the 
convenience of the public there is now a steam ferry-boat, which, 
every quarter of an hour, crosses the Haven. This accessory is but a 
recent introduetion, and it is a valuable one, for at times the w-inds blow 
and tlfc sea rolls fiercely into this harbour, and the timid may dislike 
even so short a passage in one of the small boats hitherto aldne avail- 
able for the purpose. But now, all idea of danger, or even incon- 
venience, at any time or tide, is removed. 

We are here on the high road to Tenby, from Pater; conveyances 
are sufficiently numerous, and there are omnibuses that meet all the 
London trains. We may return to Tenby eithei; by the road along 
which we came or by that which passes through Pembroke town. 
Selecting the latter, we ascend a steep hill, whence is obtained a fine 
view of the opposite shore, and soon arrive in siglil of Pembroke 
Castle. This magnificent fortress occupies a bold rocky eminence that 
projects into an arm of •Milford Haven; for more than ei^ht centuries it 
has been rciywned, not only as^the seat oT the famous earldom “to 
which it gave name,” but as of historic interest, from the time of the 
* Conquest to the wars of the King and the^Parliament. 

Its appearance is “ inexpressibly grand,” surmounting a rock, out 
01 w’hich it seems to grow, so that it is “hard to define the exact 
boundaries of Art and Nature.” It is, indeed, a wonderful group; and, 
considered in connection with the remains of a priory on an opposite 
hill, and which, seen from a distance, seems part of the stupendous 
structure, there is, perhaps, no object in Great Britain so striking, or so 
exciting, as a remainder of ancient days. A description qf its details, 
and especially an abstract of its history, would demand larger space 
than cambe afforded in these pages. The guide, a kindly and intelligent 
womai^ will point* the visitor’s attention to the \Nogan, a “ mervellows* 
cavern underneath the castle, of which tradition and superstition have 
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tales to tell; to the cliaiiiber, or rather the relies of it, in wliich 



PEMnSOKK CABTLB. 

Henry VII, was born ;* and, above all, to the noble round tower*— fbe 


• This chamber Is now a ruin. "When Lclaud visited the pl^cc, It must have beerf in a very 
different condition. He writes ; ** In the utter wanl I saw the chamKre wlicr flenry the 7th wm borne, 
In knowledge whereof a chyniraoncy is now made with arms and badges of the King.” The^chym- 
meney” Is still there, but the arms and ba&gcs were probably destroyed by the soldiers of Cromwell. 
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keep — in which a small army defied all the resources of the Common- 
wealth, kept the Lord Protector at bay, and yielded only when a traitor 
enabled the besiegers “to cut off the supply of water.”* It is a day’s 
work, and a pleasant work it wSl be, to examine this ruin ; for although 
decay is now arrested, and the courtyard is a smooth green sward, there 
is ample to stir the fancy into peopling it in its strength, restoring its 
prodigious bulwarks, its inner and outer wards, its towers, gateways, 
barbiegns, bastions, and embattled walls, f and greeting its successive lords, 
from that Arnulf de Montgomery to whom the son of the Conqiysror gave 
the land, to those descendants of the Herberts who, to-day, keep the title 
and the name inherited from a race of men illustrious alike in war and 
in pcacc.J 

Our road lies through*Pembroke town; of antiquities it has none 
after we pass the bold entrance to the castle ; it consists mainly of one 
long street, and there is nothing to detain the tourist until he arrives at 
a village, on the outskirts of which, along the banks of a small stream, 
are the ruins of Lamphey Palace.§ Here the Bishop of St. David's 


• The three leaders— Laughame, Powcl, and Poyer— were expressly excepted from mercy. They 
were senteiicetl to death; bat th^ Parliament having resolved to punish only three papers were 
placed before them ; on two were written the words, ** Life gi^n of God,” one was blank. A child 
drew the lots ; the Wank fell to Poyer : it was hit death-warrant. 

t The keep is computed at seventy feet in height, tlie interior diameter at twenty-four feet, and the 

• walls are fh>m fourteen to seventeen feet in thickness. One of the many accomplished archaeologists 
of Wales (g. A. l^eeman, Esq., in the ArchoKHogia CambreMii)^ thus describes the stately and vene- 
rable pile:— '* It remarkably combines elevation and massiveness, so that its effect is one of vast 

. uencrnl bulk. It Is anotlicr conspicuous instance of the majesty often accruing to dismantled buildings, 
wihcti they could never have possessed when in a perfect state.” The best account of the Earls, Earl- 
dom, and Castle, is that by O. T. Clark, Esq. 

X The records of the several lords of this fortress are fertile of interest akin to romance. That of 
Strongbow, the Anglo-Normaff invader of Ireland, is well known, A story, even more romantic than 
his, is told oghis predecessor, Gerald, who in 1108 was the King’s Lieutenant in Pembrokeshire. He 
had a bcautlfUl wife, whom a Welsh cliieftain, Owen, the son of Cadwgan ap Blcthin, coveted. At 
midnight this profligate, aided by yiuths as unprincipled as himself, obtained entrance into the castle, 
and carried tlie lady off, her lord narrowly escaping with life. Such was the lawless state of the times 
and the condition of the country, that during eight tedious years Gerald vainly sou^t to regain his 

• treasure^tlic lady as earnestly desiring to rejoin her lord — and to be revenged on Im base and per- 
fidious enemy. The day of reckoning, however, came at length : the betrayer was, after long and 
I)atiQnt waiting, but always with the one puri>ose steadily in view, slain by the betrayed. 

g “ The rdkl name was undoubtedly Llanfydd-the Welsh for /’aniim Fidei Fi»trin<s-dedi- 

cated to SL Fhith.”— “ Tho^rst Insthimciit I have seen datetl from tliis place is one of Bishop Richard 
de Carew, A.D. 1269 ; and from that lime the occasional residence of almost all the bishops there In 
suooesslon may l>o traced, particularly of Gower, Adam lloton, and Vaughan. To Gower principally 
may bo ascribed its grandeur and extout,”— F kitton. 
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had their ** country seat.** Whether “ Imilt by Bishop Gower,** or at an 
earlier or later period, many prelates, no doubt, contributed to ^augment 
its graces, internal and external ; and its interest is enhanced as having 
been some time the residence of the ui: fortunate Earl of Essex.** TJic 


i. 

A * 



LAMPBBT PALACE. 

ruin retains evidence of much architectural beauty, affording, by its calm 
and quiet character, its site in a pleasant dfell, and the absence of all 
offensive and defensive remains, a strong contrast to* the castle we have 
just left, and the castle are approaching. Lamphey is distant but 
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eight miles from Tenby ; visitors to this attractive spot are, therefore, 
numerous ; and few places in the kingdom are so productive of recom- 
pense to those who either walk or ride thither. The ruins are entered 
over a pretty bridge that erodes the streamlet, and a modern mansion 
and grounds adjoin them ; the owner, who, we presume, owns also these 
venerable walls, freely permits access to all comers. The neighbouring 
church too, will claim a visit, although, neither within nor without, does 



it contain mucli that ‘need delay the tourist. Ho pursues his onward 
rente, along a ridge of high land, and, midway between Bembroke and 
Tenby, arrives in sight of the majestic ruins of Manorbeer.* 


• /•vl.tt to Ihta wtle, wiuifn tour miles of Teaby, supplies one of toe leadlnB deUghh pitted 
by ton^JblmtogTaZn: Plenic ,»rtie, aremel hero almost dally during to. summ.r.and-h.lp." 
are afforded them by “ care-takers” of the ruin. 
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Manouiieek, or ]Macnor Byrr, is “ so called from its being the manor 
of the lords, or the mansion or manor of Byrr.*’ Its situation, about two 
miles off the high road, is charming ; “ standingo between two little 
hillettes,” the rocky bases of which repe^ the fury of an ever boisterous 
sea, “ with its sheltered green park on one hand, a bare hill, with the 
slender tower of the old Norman church, on the other, and the whole 
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mass suspended over the sea-beach, that takes its 'angle and curve from 
the protruding rocks, the scene presents a combination of features .that 
never fail to impress the stranger with mingled sentiments of picturesque 
beauty, solitude, and desolation.’* Occupying a large site, irregular in 
plan, and fantastic in build, the Castle of Manorbeer, since it was^icver 
sacked or taken, and has undergone but few changes, except those that 
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have been marked by the finger of Time, gives one a distinct idea of what 
a Norman baronial residence really ^^as. 

Crossing the fosse where the drawbridge used to be, and entering the 
building through the gatc-hou|e, you are in the long oblong court ; 
opposite w'crc the inhabited apartments, with the great hall, the 
sleeping rooms, and huge kitchens ; on the eastern side were the offices ; 
whilst along the northern rifn a series of battlcmented walls. Plain, 
ponderous, and strong (hut from the absence of a keep not strikingly so), 
it must altogether have been no unsafe *or comfortless retreat in those 
days when men followed the good old rule, • • 

** The simple plan, 

That they should take wlio have the power, 

And they should keep who can.” 


Not far from the castle are the church and mill; and surrounding it, 
at no great distances, may still be seen the round tower, with its dove- 
cots, and the ponds ; wdiilst the park and the grove, ** where children used 
to play, and lovers used to meet,” may still be traced. A De Barri was 
llic founder of the castle. Antiquaries are fit issue as to the date of the 
present structure ; but {ili agree that no part reaches as far back as 
Ciiraldus, commonly called Cambrensis, who w^ts born here* in 114G, and 
who so clearly* loved the place of* his nativity, that he styled it, with 
pardonable pride, “ Maenorpyr, the Pgradiac of all Wales.”* 


♦ Girnldus do Barri, commonly known by liis patronymic of “ Cambrensb,” was descendnl on the 
maternal side from Rhys ap Tewdwr (or Theodor), Prince of South W’'ales. His uncle was Bishop of 
St. David's, and his early education was there recelvetl. After a prolonged tour on the continent, he 
took orders, and was presented with the archdeaconry of St. David's. On his uncle's death the chapter 
selected Gira^aus as his successor, hut the king, Henry I,, refused to gratify their choice, fearing 
danger to his power ft^m the abilities and influence of a man so closely allied with the native aris- 
tocracy of a country which England Held by a ver>' questionable tenure, llis literary reputation rests 
mainly on his l>ook— “ The Itinehiry of Bishop Baldwin through W'ales, a.d. Mqj.xxx\ in.;" having 
accomi>an{ed tliat eminent prelate as his secretarj^ and adviser through W’'ales, to “preach the Cru- 
• sade," gathered information, and the result was tlic far more valuable legacy to pdlterlty than all 
the gains obtained In the Holy Land. The first etlltion of this Itinerary was printed in 1685 ; it was 
translated and edited, with copious no|cs, illustrative and explanatory, by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, in 
l»-06. Olraidife died at St. David'.i, In the seventy-ftmrth year of his .nge, and was burled in the cathe- 
dral churcli^ Sir Richanl C§It HoanjPthus suras up his cliaractcr “ Noble In his birth and comely In 
his person, mild in his manners and aflr.ible in his conversation, jealous, active, and undaunted inraaln- 
hiiiilng tlio rlglits and dignities of tlio Churcli, moral in his character and orthodox in his principles. 
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AVithin a short distance of the castle may be seen a curious and ' 

interesting Druidic remain — a Ckoblecii — of which so many examples ! 

exist in various parts of the country. Those who have visited Ireland, 
or are tamiliar with the views of Irish ^rchicologists, will be content to 
attribute these singular remains to the Druids. They abound in Ireland, 
and arc not uncominou in Wales; their origin is, undoubtedly very re- 
mote ; we do not here notice the several controversies concerning them. 
That they long preceded the introduction of Christianity into our islands 
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is certain, and it may be sufficiently safe to consider those huge masses 
of stone — always untouched by tool, and invariably placed one above 
another, as in our engraving — 

* The work of Druid hands of old/’ 

The tourist will visit the church, a very {iged edifice, beautifully 
situate on ajiigh slope that overlooks the sea; it is of Norman origin, and 


cliariUiblo and disinterested, thon^h ambitious, learned, though superstitious.” When y^ung ho was 
tall, well-formed, and so remarkably handsome that, one day, belnfe seated Sear the bishop, j^lstcrclan 
abbot, who sat on the other side, having^oyed him for some time, exclaimed, “ Do you think It possible 
so beautiful a youth can ever die ?” 
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is, perhaps, on the whole, the most singular and picturesque even in this 
district, producing so many structures laying claim to that epithet. Near 
it is another interesting structure— a chantry, or collegiate building, 
erected, probably, by a De Barri, who, in 101)2, was one of the twelve 
knights of Fitz Hamon, amoi^ whom the lands, plundered from the 
Welsh princes, were divided. The chantry is now a parish school ; it was 
pleasant to see there so many earnest and healthy faces under a roof that 
w'as new eight hundred years ago, and is still vigorous, as well as useful, 
in agd* 

A little inquiry in this isolated district^will supply the tojirist with 
some information concerning the peculiar superstitions of the locality — a 
locality in which they abound. Although we have already made some 
comments on the subject, the reader will permit us to introduce a few 
other legends and stories gathered in the neighbourhood. 

Wales has ever been noted fur the strong reliigious feelings of its 
inhabitants, and also for their tendency to superstition. In the diocese of 
St. David’s, whore we now are, this tendency is stronger than elsewhere. 
(ji hosts, and corpse -candles especially, are very generally believed in. 
The reason is thus satisfactorily givdh by one Edmund Jones, who, 
more than a hundred yenrs ago, wa^ a Dissenting pastor at Pontypool. 
These arc his words : — ** The prevailing oifinion is, thaf it is an effect 
of St. David’s prayer; some will say of some other bishop, but the 
more intelligent think it of St. Da* id, and none, indeed, so likely as 
St David. St. David was the most famous saint of Wales, who did 
great things in his time ; for he put do^m the Pelagian heresy in the 
latter end of the fifth century, and it w^as owing to his presence, prayers, 
and direction, that Iving Arthur and the Britons overthrew the Saxons 
in a great battle at Bath, d:c. Being a very spiritual man, and living 
under a sense of eternity after this short life, as all very spiritual men do, 
and .observing that the people in general were careless of the life to come, 
and could not be brought to mind it, and make a preparation for it, though 
he laboured much to brin^ them to it, he prayed God to give a sign of the 
immortality of the? 6o\d, and of a life to come, a presage of death and a 
motive to prepare for it ; and that God, in Answer to his prayer, sent the 

3 o 
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corpse-candles, and likely the Kyhirracth, to answer the same pious end. 
This is the tradition of tlie country about it.** 

8j)irits not at rest^ or liaving somewhat to communicate to* mortals, 
are said to be seen here very frequently, They haunt a house for years, 
for centuries even, till such time as a woiVhy reeijrient of the intelligence 
they wish to communicate, or the secret they wish to divulge, is found. 
In the night, when all the family is in bcc^ a noise is siuhlenly lieard : 
tables and chairs seem vivified, and fly about the house in all directions ; 
crockery is lieard to be smashed wdth a great din, and the bAilditi^ 
shakes a^ if from the effects of an earthquake. The member of the 
family for whom the message is intended must speak and <lomnud 
the business of the dejiarted, when the noise ceases, and the intel- 
ligence is communicated by some means or other, and ]>eace again 
reigns in that household. Very often, however, the party to Avhom the 
communication is ac^ ressed fears to speak ; ami then the terror and the 
noises arc redoubled, and the ajiparition ** growls so strong *’ as to appear 
visibly in the daytime. When at Haverfordwest, W'e heard of an instance 
of a man w’hoseVesidence w’as in the neighbourhood of Narberth. He 
used to be so haunted and tortnented that his life became a burden. lie 
feared to go to bed ; he could procure no rest. AYhen he did, the spirit 
w’ould approach, call upon*liim by naine, and compel hiip^ to leave his 
room. He could hear, but it w'as only a shadow he beheld. At one 
time he slept between tw’o farm lads*, but they wx*re no protection jto him. 
At a certain hour he would be called. . He WTUild quake with fear, but ho 
must rise. At last he was bold enough.to interrogate the apjiarition, and 
to follow it to a place where it is supposed treasures had been hidden. 
Afterw'ards he w’as not disturbed. Sometimes when spirits ar£ violent 
and become a terror, recourse is had to some learned clergyman who has 
the reputation ,of being able to " lay ’* spirits. 1[t is said that at this 
moment, under the monument arch of old Haverfordwest Bridge, a spirit 
has been laid for a thousand years ; at the expiration of that time — ever 
a thousand years to come — it will again be free to roam the ertrth and 
be a trouble to mortal.*?. * 

The reign of witches in Pembrokeshire is now nearly over, and is of 
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tlic mildest nature. At one time, however, they were very powerful in 
this comity. They could call spirits from the vasty deep,** and from a 
def)th still lower. They could he of unspeakable service or disservice 
to man, and were inferior in po^r only to the ** conjurers,** who had more 
learning, were more feared, and were their deadly enemies. To these 
conjurers witches themselves had often to resort in cases of emergency, 
and they were frequently ealfed upon by the general public to aid in the 
discov^^y of crime or the manifestation of innocence. Did one imagine 
his illness attributable to witchcraft ? he went to the conjurer to learn the 
n^rne of the hag and to request puiii8hm/!nt. Did murrain* seize his 
cattle? the conjurer was besought to stay it. Had any household or farming 
utensil been lost ? it was to the conjurer he \vcnt for restitution. Many 
and various were the ways in which the “wise man ** performed his w’ork. 
Sometimes he would show in a glass the countenance of the individual 
who had worked the WTong ; sometimes he would ^ivc the applicant the 
names of those by w'hom he had been injured, or inform him that it would 
be the first, the second, or the third visitor to his houfi|g after his return. 

If it was desired, however, he would puha “ mark*’ upon the wrong-doer, 
so that the whole world might know and avoid him. And this was 
lre(|uently done. At Cartlett mill, in the environs of Ifaverfurdwest, a 
sack of conf was missed. Sonfe one immediately proceeded to the 
cmijurcr, and requested that the thief should be “ marked.” On the 
man’s Tetuni he found one of the women who worked at the mill in 
a sad state— an .excrescence of skin resembling a sack of corn was 
growing on her face. Thus Avas the fraud detected I 

Here is a 8trang<9 account of a Pembrokeshire conjurer, written by the 
same D^ifcnund Jones whom we just now quoted : — 

“ About forty years <go,” 8 a 3 ’s he, “ there lived in this county one John 
Jenkiii a schoolmaster, and also a conjurer; and being kilbwn to be such, 
one* of his scholars, who was alive some time ago, having a mind to it, 
told his jnastcr he had a (luriosity to see the devil ; hia master told him he 
migb^if he had c#uragc^for it, but told him withal that he did not choose 
to call an evil ajiirit till he hail some employment for him. And some 
time after a man came to him who had lost some money, and desiring to 
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know who had stolen it. Now said the master to the scholar, I have 
some business for him po do. And that night the conjurer and his scholar 
went into a wood and drew a circle, and then came home. Some night 
after — and it was a fair, clear, moon-shining night — they went into the 
circle ; and the conjurer called an evil spirit by his name ; and presently 
they could see light, and some motion in the sky afar off ; after that a 
bowd of light, which shot like lightning to^'ards the circle, and turned 
about it (I suppose to see if there was any gap in it, that he might come in 
and destroy them both). The conjurer asked him who had stolen such a 
man’s moKey ? But by his answer he understood that that spirit knew 
not who had done it, and that he must call another ; and having sent that 
spirit away, did call another ; and presently, in answer to the call, the 
resemblance of a bull came flying through the air, so swiftly and fiercely 
as if he would go through them, and turned round about the circle. He 
asked him also who had stolen the money ? and received much the same 
kind of answer as from the former. And the conjurer told his scholar, 
now. almost dead^with fear, * This also won’t do, I must call another :* this 
bold-hearted, too bold-hearted, .Welshman not being afraid of those 
dreadful appearances, and dreadful voices of these terrible and dangerous 
spirits of hell. • And after Jthe youfig scholar w'as a little revived, and 
recovered from his terror, his master (fiir alas for it, he kndw the names 
of several of the fallen angels of hell which he had better been ignorant 
of)) called anotKer of them by name ; and behold, in answer to it, ft spirit 
came out of the w'ood all in white, as vrhite as a linen sheet, much sliinin.g 
in the moonlight, and coming towards 'the circle. When the conjurer 
saw him he told his scholar, we shall now hear something from this. 
And when he asked him the same question, the sjurit answered ho knew 
the man who had done this; told him who hetwas, and other circum- 
stances concerifing that matter which the conjurer asked him. The 
young man, who is still alive (1764), declares that neither of these spirits 
could speak and answer the conjurer till they hail worked themselves into 
the human shape. But the man has never bo 2 n well as anothc]^ man 
since that time. The effect offthe great fright, and of his presumption to 
see one of the fallen angels of hell, under the curse and wrath of God, 
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still <5leaving to him ; so dangerous it is to have to do, especially in an 
extraordinary way, with these mortal enemies of mhnkind, divested of all 
remains of tlieir created virtue and goodness. The servants of Satan 
little consider this, else they ^uld not choose the life which goes after 
Satan to endless misery, but the life that leads to angels and the spirits 
of just men made perfect, and to the God of all happiness. 

** Some of the sons of infidelity affirm that there are no conjurers, nor 
any sn^h thing as conjuring in the w-orld ; but here is one, though but 
one against them of hundreds that have come to pass in the course of 
time in diverse nations, yea, those who are said to use diverse curious 
arts (Acts xix. 19), are called ‘conjurers* in the Welsh Bible. The Welsh 
translators of the Bible certainly believing that there were such men as 
conjurers, and such a thing as conjuring in the world; there being 
instances numerous enough to prove it beyond contradiction.** 

So much for witches and conjurers in Pembrokeshire. 

Having left this deeply interesting place — the Castle of Manor- 
beer — after long ** musings ’* over terrible times, we Ote on the high- 
way again, pacing along “ the Ridgeway ** — for so the road is called 
that leads from Pembroke to Tejiby. How full it is of intense 
delights ! Is the tourist a lover of nature ?• Let him search into any 
one of those* hedges, and what a bouquet of wild flowers he may 
collect! He listens to the songs o£ birds that issue from every bush 
and tree ; while the gayest of gay butterflies roam all about. A delicious 
air comes from distant hills, mingling with sea-breezes. Health is 
here : strong winds upon heights for the robust ; mild zephyrs in 
sheltered dells for thbse who are delicate. The spirits are raised ; the 
mind anTPthe soul expand. It becomes an instinct, as it were, to laud and 
thank the Creator. AM what a view! Look landward across that 
lovely valley, dotted with farmhouses, — villages here and there, marked 
by clmrch towers above surrounding trees, — the well-cultivated land, 
green with the promise* of spring, or brown with its fulfilment in 
autumi^ — rich meialows 6r fertile fields. Look beyond all these, and see 
the mountains, among the highest in Soutl? Wales, productive almost to 
their summits. Or turn your gaze seaward— what a line of coast ! 
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— irunbouiul ! — huge cliffs against which the Atlantic clashes ; gvacelul 
creeks, ^^here there is scarce a ripple; white sails that seem aerial^ specks; 
islands, large and little, where men inhabit or sheep feed ; rocks, peopled 
literally by millions of sea-birds ; while ^imly, and afar off, is seen the 
English coast — mild and beautiful Devonshire. Every now and then the 
eye falls upon some ancient ruin, such as that we have described — l*em- 
broke, ^lanorbcer, Carow, and others are here ; any one of which might 
seem to justity the often-quoted words of the great lexicographer, 
splenetic though they be, when comparing the size of castles in Scotland 
to tliose in Wales. * 

Those who have walked or ridden along ‘‘the Itidgoway,” from 
Pembroke to Tenby, will have enjoyed a luxury “ past telling language 
cannot do it justice ; it can be little aided by Art : wc believe neither in 
^Vales nor in England can there be found a scene that combines so much 
of interest with so mftch of beauty. 

By far the most delightful trij) from Tenby (but it will occupy a long day, 
for the distance ij nineteen miles) is that whicli embraces St. Go van’s, the 
Ilnntsinan’s Leap, and the far-faiped “ Stacks,’" including also the mansinn 
of Stackpole Court. The scenery is wild, and, if not sublime, astonisliingly 
grand ; while, ac we have saitU the district itself is tlic home -ground of many 
of those fanciful legends and quaint superstitions that still influence the 
peasantry of South Penihrokeshire. There arc two roads — one, tlirough 
Penally and Lydstep, follows the undulating line of coast; tha other, 
longer, but more agreeable, is over the Ridgeway, and through Pembroke. 
In both cases the tourist passes STACKrerLB Court.* Those who take tfic 


* The mansion was built by the ^reat-great-grandfather of Uic present lyinl CuwdDr ; iTc* was sun of 
Sir Alexander Campljcil. of Cawdor Castle, in Scotland, ** the firsl|ior the name who settled here, by 
marrying Miss Lort,^ie sole heiress of this great property.'* The d^esnn is surpassingly beautiful ; 

** not Ihr from the sea, though no .«igo of its proximity Is aptiarent, nor should we itavc su8|Mictc(l It, 
as wc rode ailemltoly through noble woods, pleasant lanes, with expanding prosjiects on ellhqr side, 
and verdant vales at Intervals." (Qossc). ** The present edifice of wrought limestone, rises beautifully 
at the foot of a sloping hill, in the sight of a spacious lake, liio favouriUt resort of almost every species 
of wild fowl, and Iwiks over a wide-extended iiark, along which he^s of deer scamper in ail tlie ghwl- 
ncss of their nature. Skirting hills and rich plantations belt the domain oni various sides, and beyond 
is tiu: bright and boundless odban.*’ ( Roscoe). The tomb of a crusader— supposed to bo tiiat^f Eiidur 
de SUckiiolc— is in the Clhurch of Chcritob, ** sometimes called Stackpole Eiidur.*' The churcli, willi 
several others in the vicinity, was restored at the cost of the late Earl of Cawdor, and is now a charming 
example of ecclesiastical art. 
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former road will obtain a fine view of the house and the surrounding 
hills, just before crossing the bridge over the estuary at the head 
of which the mansion is built. It occupies the site of the baronial 
residence of the old crusader, Elidur ^le Stackpole. The place has 
undergone many changes. It was garrisoned and “held out stoutly,’* 
in the civil wars, “for the king and the public honour;” and is at present 
the residence of the noble Thane of Cawllor. His lordship possesses 
many valuable works of Art, and many interesting relics of antiquity, 
amongst which is a Hirlas Horn, or drinking cup, which our ancestors, or 
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rather the ancestors of the Welsh, used to fill to the brim and present to 
their guests, who were always expected to quaf^ ite contents at a draught. 
The one wethave engraved is said to be the actual horn presented l^'.the 
Earl of Richmond to Dafydd ap Jevan, in whose castle, at Llwyn Dafydd, 
Cardiganshire, the illustrious prince was entertained on his way to Bos- 
worth Field. Passing through remote Bosfieston) with its lecently 
restored church, the carriage road soon terminates, and we draw up on 
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the heath upon the lofty promontory of St. Govan, which juts out to the 
south, apd forms the. termination of the county. Before us is an immense 
and glorious picture, in which the majesty of ocean scenery reaches its 
perfection. The elevation on? which we stand, the open sea before us, 
tlie perfume of the wild flowers, the sea-birds shrieking overhead, and the 
everduring beat of the waves — to-day calm and limpid — at our feet, 
combine to produce a scene of inexpressible interest, grandeur, and beauty. 
Clos^by, perched across a Assure in the, side of the cliffs, and unseen from' 
above, is the far-famed Chapel of St. Govan.'*^ A long flight of steps, 
\\;ell worn, and, as yet, * 

** Counted by none both ways alike/' 

conducts to it.f It is a small rude building, with an arched roof, and 
has on either side a stone bench cushioned with withered sods. In the 
east wall a doorway admits into a cleft of the*rock in which is a 
marvellous crevice, ** that enables the largest person to turn round therein, 
and is at the same time quite Ailed by the smallest.^*^ It is used as a 
** wishing-place and the legend asserts that all who turn round therein, 
and steadfastly cling to the same wish during the operation, will most 
certainly obtain their wish before thfl expiration of the year. The smooth 
and glassy face of the rock testifies to its frequent use. No doubt some 
“ lioly ” anchorite, “ mistaking his road to heaven,” here made himself 
miserable in life ; and here, in after years, when a peculiar sanctity was 
attached to the scene of his self-sacrifice, came many pilgrims, with minds 
OT bodies diseased, trusting in tlte virtues of stones the saint had trodden, 
and water of whiclvhe had drunk; often, no doubt, obtaining “ cures,” 


• “ The valiant knlght~tlv» ^ir Gawaln, of good King Arthur's Round Table— has been trans- 
formed, by popular error. Into a saint. The superstitious stories to which this lingular position of a 
consecrated building has given rise are without end." (Malkin). Malkin here, as wep as in many other 
of his assumptions, is not to be relied on ; the name, no doubt, is a corruption of St. Qlovanni, to whom 
the chapel was dedic.atcd. 

t “ Thye is a popular belief thit these steps, like the stones comprising the circle of Stonehenge, 
cannot be ivumbered ; bvii in myglescent I made them fifty-two— a tale agreeing with Uiat of Ray , 
A.D. 166 Jt" (Fenton). “I was silly enough to count them twice; Imade the number seventy-three, 
exclusive of broken and fragmentary ones." (Gosse.) Odt (Tiend, Mr. Thomas Purnell, numbered 
them, and makes them seventy. 
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the consequence of faith. Tradition gives this cavity a singular history. 
Our Lord — so runs thcftale — pursued by the Jews, sought safety in this 
neighbourhood. Passing through afield where men were sowing barley, 
he ordered them at once to go for their reaping-hooks, and, if any passed 
that way and inquired after him, to say they had seen such an one, hut 
that it was in sowing time. The men, although they knew not wlio it 
was, did as they were bid, fetched their liooka, and lo I on their return 
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the field was waving with ripe corn. Whilst eng*aged in the reaping, a 
band of men*' accosted them, as was expected, who, having receiveA the 
appointed answer, gave up the chase in despair. The Lord, meanwhile, 
had been concealed in this crevice, wdiich ^had opened to* receive 
him, and still bears a faint irypression of his person. The little Chapel 
has a bell-gable, but it has been denuded of its bell, for, according to the 
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same authority, once upon a time a sacrilegious pirate heard its silvery 
tones, apd despoiled the sanctuary of its treasure*; but God’s vengiance 
overtook him, for no sooner had he embarked witli his theft than a violent 
storm arose, in which ho and ^is polluted band perished. A substitute, 
also, was jnovided for the loss in a large stone, which ever since, when 
struck, rings out the same note as tlie missing bell.’*^ To reach the shore 
we pass the sainted well, said to be a sure and certain cure for ‘‘ all the 
ills tl^t flesh is heir to;” and having picked our way over and between 
immense stones, we arrive on the ledge of rocks that, at low water, runs 
rpund the base of the overhanging cliffs.* The w'hole scene here is 
wonderfully grand : though we may be alone, there is no solitude, for 
there seems a Presence that tills the whole place, and, amidst these caverns 
and frowning precipices, we feel our own insignificance. 

For the naturalist and the artist no district more abounds in objects 
of interest than the southern portion of the county* of Pembroke. Year 
by year it attracts an increasing number of visitors to its highly picturesque 
scenery ; and more and more frequent do we find notjees of its natural 
beauties and antiquarian remains. An\png the latest tourists is Mr. 
( 'osmo Innes, F.R. A., who, at one of the recent meetings of the Archseo- 
logical Society, communicated a sho^t notice^of St. Govarfs Chapel. "We 
qiiotc from Ac Journal of the Saciety as follo\vs : — “ In one of the little 
bays there is a small chapel of rude masonry, half way down the cliff, 
kiiowiTas St. Go van’s Chapel; it is approached by a long flight of steps, 
and according to popular story it is not possible to count their number 
dorrcctly. A few yards lower hi the ravine is a w^ell, covered by a roof 
of rude constructioik; it was doubtless originally used for baptism, and 
thence* legarded ns sacred, and it is still resorted to for the cure of 
diseases. The most singular part of the saint’s dwelling is his so-called 
bed, possibly a place olf murtifieation, or rather liis coffin, •being a vertical 
opening in the rock, in which a person of ordinary size may ^ith difficulty 
stand ; and the rock has^become polished by the number of visitors who 

* fouiul that tills ringiiiii; power was possessed hy a many of the bualders in tlie wilderness 
of stones over which 1 had to clamlHir my way down.*’— G ossk. “ 
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squeeze themselves into this interstice in the sides of the cavern. Mr. 
Inndit called attention <iO the existence of similar places of penance in 
Ireland, associated with the legends of ancient asceticism; and he pointed 
out a remarkable circumstance, the poj^ular mixing up of mythical 
personages or characters in ancient romance, with the holy hermits of 
early Christianity. There can be no doubt as to the character of the 
place in South Wales. The cave, the place of penance, the w’ell, still 
sacred in popular estimation, are all in accordance with other vestiges of 
primitive missionaries in North Britain and in Ireland. The name, how- 
ever, here* attached not onlj^ to the cave, but to the bold headland 
adjoining, resembles that of a famous hero of romance, who, strangely 
enough, has robbed the humble hermit of his identity. Sir Gawain, the 
renowned knight of the Round Table, was slain by Sir Launcelot, and 
many places claimed the honour of preserving his remains : Langtoft says 
that he was buried rft Wybre in Wales; Caxton and Leland place his 
interment at Dover ; whilst, according to the Brut, he was conveyed to 
his country of Scotland. The occurrence of a name so similar as that of 
Govan, associated with a remarkable site, was sufficient, it would appear, 
to justify a claim on behalf of Pembrokeshire. The assertion, singular as 
it may be, is not modern, since William of MUmesbury* relates the 
discovery on the coast of the province of Ross in 'Wales, in«the time of 
the Conqueror, of the tomb of Gawain, fourteen feet in length ; and also 
that the wounded, knight was wrecked on the coast, and slain by the 
natives. Leland rejects the tale, but records the existence of a ruined 
castle near the shore, called by the name«of Gawain ; and Sir F. Madden 
observes that the tradition of the locality assigns St. ^ovan’s Head as the 
burial-place of King Arthur’s nephew.f Mr. Innes observed, l^o.wever, 
that the local historian, Fenton, does not adve^ to any such popular 
notion ; and thet during his recent visit to South* Wales he had sought 
in vain for traces of this singular tradition/* 


* Script post Bedain, lib. lU p. 64. * 

t Introduction to Sir GaMrain, edited b|' Sir F. Madden. Fenton leems to ignore the legend, which 
is not mentioned in his ** History of Pembrokeshire,” where Btackpole Head is noticed, p. 414. 
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At a short liistance from each other are three fissures, extending a 
considerable distance into the land. The first has no name ; ttyj second 
is the well-known IIuxtsmax’s Leap, a frightful abyss, which is not seen 
till we are on the brink. Sea-pinks, heaAicr, and furze grow to the edge 
of the crumbling banks, and the sides of the bare rocks are lichened over 
with many colours. A creeping sensation comes over ns, as, looking to 
the depths below, we hoar only the hollow* muttering of the in -coming 
tide, or the chuckle of the sea-gull echoing from side to side, l^i one 
place the distance across is inconsiderable, and, half way down, the sides 
touch, likh a collision of t\to huge leviathan ships : here it was t[ie 
impetuous courser, in full career, plunged across, bearing on his back the 
terrified huntsman, to give a name to the place, and to die with fright on 
his arrival home. Adjoining is Bosheston Meor, a funnel-shaped chasm, 
sixteen fathoms deep, communicating with the sea, through w'hieh, at 
certain seasons and thnes of the tide, a great volume of water is forced up 
to an incredible height, and with an unearthly noise, only to be lieard in 
wild w'eather. “^And, which is more strange,” wTites old George Owen 
{temp. Queen Elizabeth), ^Mf sheepe, or other like cattcl, be grazing 
neere the pitt, ofitimes they are forcibly and violently drawne and carried 
into the pitt ; and if a cloke or ctlftr garment be cast on the ground, 
neere the pitt, at certaine seasons, you^shall stande afarre sf, and sec it 
sodainly snatched, drawne, and swallowed up into the pitt, and never 
seene againe.” * • 

The neighbourhood has other objects of singular attraction. Not far 
from Bosheston Meer is a ‘‘sunken wood” — a jilace of great intercstf; 
“ a round pit, of some fifty feet wide, yawns in the ground ; it is full of 
ash-trees, which, springing from all parts of the bottom and sidps, just 
reach to the summit, and no more — a curious ex|imple of the influence of 
the sea-spray ii\ preventing the growth of trees.’' The whole neigh- 
bourhood, fro%n many striking traditions, and other circumstances, appears 
to have been the scene of frequent and bloody contests.” There are, or 

were, when Fenton WTOte his history, in 1811, in this ncighboVirhood, 

* ^ s • • 

three upright stones, about a mile distant from each other. The tradition 
is that on a certain day these stones meet to “ dance the Ilay,” at a place 
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culled Saxoii’» Ford, and when tlic dance is over, travel back and resume 
their p^ccR. These stones are referred to by Gifaldns, aa having been 
placed by Harold to record his victories, and contained inscriptions — 

f 

IIic HAROfLDVs Victor Fvit. 

“ Nothing can exceed the awful wildness that throughout characterises 
this solitude, amidst a chaos *of rocky fragments broken into a thousand 
irregular sliapcs, with every object shut out but such as are best calculated 
to inspire meditation — the canopy of heaven and the trackless ocean/’ 
^ As we were leaving the spot, we were*saluted by an old^man and 
a delicate little girl, his grandchild, who were crossing the heath. 

’Tis a wild place you have here,” we said, pointing to the Meer. 

‘‘ Ye may well say that, if ye heard *en at work; though *a dunna 

howl now half so bad as when I was a lad — people have been known to 

hear ’en as far as Cold Blow, up by Narberth, and that is fifteen miles, as 

the bird flies. ’As got a deal quieter now%” he added; ^‘some sez part 

of ’on is broke away ; but for all that *a do holla away main stoutly yit 
* ® . . » 
apon times — many and many is the times I’ve alay awake listening to his 

noise.” 

** Do many people i^isit the neighbourhood ?” we inqiiired. 

Yis, a sight of people comes here in the summer from all parts, only 
out of curosity, like you, may -be, — but lots comes for the cure.” 

‘‘ Oaie cure ?” 

“ Yis, they come to St. Govan’s to try the well ; and it’s only them as 
haven’t got no faith that goes av^ay without being cured. Why, I my- 
self have had some lodging at my own cottage who came on crutches, but 
when tl^iqy left could walk away as lusty and strong as you can,” 

“ If the well is so efficacious, why do you not try its effects upon her,” 
we said, looking upon \he child at his side, who seemed jn a rapid con- 
sumption ; ** she looks rather ill ?” • 

“Ay, poor thing, she is ill,” said the old man, mournfully. “We 
have trifed everything we could think of, and only yesterday we had over 
the chirm doctor, but ho wouldn’t try on her, as he said he couldn’t do 
her any good. To please the mother I am now taking her to the well ; 
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but I know it’s no use, for — ” and he lowered his voice to a whisper — “ 1 
have seen her light I ” • ^ 

The old man and his charge having wished us good morning, pursued 
their way to St. Govan’s, whilst we strut?k off in an opposite direction 
for the Stack Rocks. 

The path is along the summit of the high cliff, from the margin of 
which we are never too remote to hear the splash of the waves as they 
roll into the little creeks with which this coast is ‘‘ notched like a^saw.” 
Here and there, in our course, we pass by some wondrous aperture with 
pawning fnouth, that commflnicates subterraneously with the sea;* and, 
at a short distance from the leap,” we have an opportunity of examining 
one of those singular camps, very numerous along these coasts, re- 
maining as souvenirs of that northern race who, in the early dawn of 
our history, swooped like birds of prey upon the land.f Long before 
W’e arrive, we are nSade aware of our proximity to the Stacks by the 
incessant noise and hum of the birds that occupy them, aud when the 
spot is reached, tjhe scene is of the most interesting description. We are 
on the breeding-grounds of varipus birds that ** time out of mind*’ have 
selected this wdld and little frequented jjlace. Here they congregate in 
vast numbers, • From May to Septefnber the two lofty isolated rocks are 
the homes of the Razor-bill, the waddling Guillemot, or Eligug, which 
gives its name to the rocks, and that foolish -looking creature called the 
Puffin, who possesses the humorous propen8i|jv of driving rabbks from 
their warrens, and hatching in the holes. Every available ledge and 
cranny of the rocks are covered, and the crests seem one mass •of 


The whole tract is full of what may be not improperly |ea^wclls ; large circular cavities 
in the ground, at some distance from the shore, with peri>endicu]ar sides, as deep as the height of the 
clifT, into which the sea finds its way with much noise and violence.** (Malkin.) **At Hoshy^ton 
Meer, when ImpeTled by wind and tide concurring Into it, the sea is sent up in a column of foam* thirty 
or forty feet above the mouth of the pit, exhibiting the appearance of a i>erfect rainbow/’ — Frnton. 

t A short distance from the Stacks, on the mainland, is a largeiDanIsh camp, which occupies a neck 
of land, and on which is one of the greatest wonders of the coast. ** Ihe Caldron, or DeviPs Punch- 
bowl.** ** The * Caldron* is a jshasm of exceeding grandeur, suriiMsing in* sublimity anytllng 1 had 
yet seen. It is a somewhat circular pit« with absolutely perpendicular sides, about two hundred feet 

in depth No description could do jusUce to this extraordinary chasm, or convey any idea of iti 

sublimity and grandeur.**— Qossa. 
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wUili?, on the craggy ledge of some rock, the green cormorant, stretcliing 
out Ilia wings to dry, is waiting to digest his last meal, preparatory to 
his seareh after another. * 

TAe reader must not suppose that we have exhausted the store of 
sea-clifts which the wild coast round this shore supplies; it is very 

3 Q 
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productive of scenes and incidents such as those we describe. But we 
have conducted the .tourist only through beaten tracks; he who is 
strong enough and venturesome enough to explore for himself, will 
encounter many other marvels that wBl amply recompense time and 
toil. * 

A day will be well spent at Caldy Island ; a row across the bay, of 
two and a half miles, being one of the especial treats of visitors, to 
examine the walls and remains of a castellated mansion which now 
form parts of a modern dwelling — the residence of the gentleman who 
owns the ‘old nest of the sca-kings. There are other objects here to 
arrest attention — an ancient tower, and an inscribed stone, still more 
ancient : its smaller sister, St. Margaret’s, separated from it when the 
tide is in, and joined to it at low w’ater by a reef of rocks, contains 
also objects which the antiquary will explore gladly ; while the rocks 
and cliffs that girt either shore are fertile of matters deeply interesting 
to the naturalist; and the breezes, either mild or strong, are ever full 
of health, on those green fields which the sea environs. 

The island oV Caldy, a mile in length and half a mile in breadth, 
contains about G50 acres of land. Lying in a, southern direction, it is 
distant from Tenby nearly two miles and a half, ^nd during the suinincr 
months is a favourite exciirsion of visitors to Tenby. IJither, too, it 
is, from time immemorial, the residents themselves resort on Whit-]\[ondny. 
On that day crowds collect on the pibr, get into the various boats, Jand on 
the island, and occupy themselves in puffin shooting and tea-driiiking ; 
in the evening they return to the town ^nd finish the day of festivity^*!! 
the consumption of Whitsun ale. Caldy in old times had a priory, 
remains of >vhich still exist. At present it contains, in addition to the 
light-house,* the mansion of the owner, a chapel, a powder magazine, 
and & dozen qpttages inhabited by quarrymen hnd farm servants, A 
residence here in summer, when the breezes from the Atlantic temper 
the heat of the sun, must be extremely pleasant ; but in winter time life 
on the island cannot but be monotonous enougfi. Fern, which grows in 


It was built in 1828, and the light first exhibited in January, 1829. 
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abundance on the island, is gathered by the inhabitants, stacked, and 
serves foj: fuel, for thatching, and for litter ; it also supplies the public 
oven, which is attended to, for week at a time, by each of the house- 
wives in turn. 

On market days the boat comes over to the mainland, and returns 
laden with whatever is required by the inhabitants for the week. As 
the stormy season advances, however, there is need to store up a more 
comp\®te supply, as, from the violence pf the sea, the communication is 
sometimes stopped for weeks together. 

There is excellent fishing around the island; the oyster fishery, 
indeed, is renowned. The beds, at present, not sufficiently w'orked, 
supply those fish that, taking their name from the nearest town, are 
welcomed everywhere on account of their size and delicate flavour. It 
is of these oysters the old Lord of Kernes, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
says, there is a greate kindc gathered there, which being eaten rawe, 
sceme too strong a meate for weak stomaks, and must be parted in two, 
three, or foure peeces, before he may be eaten, by reason of his exceeding 
bigness.*’ And then, after explaining«in* his cpiaint style, how oysters 
are found by experience to breed tlreir young “ as the beggars doe, by 
bearing them on their backes,” he goes on to say how a j^easant-minded 
man, imaginfng the worst that nnght be spoken of the oyster, said, it 
is an unclcane meate ; an unprofitable meate ; and an ungodly meate : 
uncleaife for fowling the hnnds in opening of them — so that alwaies you 
must have water to clcane the hands after them ; unprofitable — for let 
a man eate never so good a meale'at oysters, he presently sitteth to dinner 
and eateth as earnestly as if he had not eaten anything before ; ungodly — 
because H is never used to say grace before oysters as before other 

meate.” » 

• 

Lobsters also are found in the clifts. These, unlike th*e oyster, which 
has fliree sins to answer for, seem to have three especial good qualities ; 
“ for,” saith the same authority — no doubt quoting another pleasant- 
minde^ man ” — ''ithc hjpster, sett whole on the table, yieldeth exercise, 
sustenance, and contemplation : exercis<> — in cracking his legs and 
clawes ; Sustenance — by eating the meate thereof; and contemplation — 



by beholding the curious work of his complete armour both in hue and 
^Yorkman8hip.” The ^ime may be said for the crab, with the addition 
that it affords ns much sport in the capture as pleasure in the eating. 
Indeed, the rocks and ledges around Caldy will afford the visitor to 
Tenby at once an agreeable excursion, and a very prolific hunting- 
ground. 

One of the pleasantest drives from Tenby is to the north, as far as 
Aniroth, taking ai route Saundersfoot, St. Isseirs and Hean Castle^^ and 
the fragment of Bonville’s Court — a ruined tower that gives its name to 
the colliery beside it ; visiting, if the tourist pleases, one of the mines of 
anthracite coal, of which there are several in the neighbourhood — their 
“ whereabouts ” indicated by tall chimneys, and groups of pitmen going 
IVuni or returning to their work. These places arc on the north side of 
'Fenby — the opposite to those we have been heretofore describing. The 
tourist who proceeds 'to Amroth, some five miles from the town, will, of 
course, stop to examine the submarine forest; he may easily procure 
specimens, in which he will find embedded shells, in some instances 
containing the living fish.* 

Traditions, and orally preserved poems, combine with existing remains 
to indicate that,Mn several p^ces lar^e tracts of country, once cultivated 
and inhabited, had been swallowed up by the sea. The chirf of these is 
the Cantre’r Gwaelod, or Lower Hundred, in Cardigan Bay. According 
to some accounts, this event happened in the ^fth century. In •‘‘The 
Triads,” a collection of very ancient Welsh records, the misfortune is 
attributed to the drunkenness of Scithetoyn, who wantonly opened tlTlJ 
flood-gates, and, r 

** After hU festive mirth, let in the desolating ocean.” * * 

c 

Amroth is the furthest point of this excursion. The Castle ” is a 


* We obtained pieces containing several of the living fish— lioth the Candida /’Ao/as 
dactylus. Some of the wood has been found to retain marks of the ai3, *' as i^tlie encroachment of the 
sea had been effected since the country was inhabited by civilized man.” To this interesting %cality, 
as well as to many others, whertf the pecuiAr products of the locality are to bo obtained, Jenkins is a 
valuable guide. * 
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modern house; anciently it was called Eare Wear,” and is supposed to 
have been the feudal residence of a follower of Amulph de Montgomery, 
one of ‘‘ a chain of posts,” which may yet be traced from Carmarthen to 
Pembroke. A stone's throw trom Amroth is the boundary stream that 
divides the shires, Pembroke and Carmarthen. Many delightful bits of 
scenery arc to be met with in the 'neighbourhood. Ilean Castle, now 
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also a modern dwelling, is, according to Fenton, but ^a corruption of 
H^ngastill, the Old Castle. The whole of this neighbourhood was once 
a huge forest ; it is now ** the great natural depot of coal,” and the pretty 
little village of Saundersfoot, which, some forty years since consisted 
of abbut three houses, is the port at which the material is shipped for 
exportation ; lines of tramway have been laid down from the mines to 
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the quays, and there is a character 9f active bustle seldom to be found 
elsewhere in the district.* There are few more delicious drives than 
that which leads from Tenby, over hills, to the dell in which this 
miniature seaport is situate. It is by anotlicr route homewards — through 
narrow lanes that lead into the main road from Narberth — we roach the 
church and hamlet of St. Is>sell*s. *The church is small, but has a tall, 
square tower of grey stone; a tiny stream* "brawls across the pebbly 
road, and passes with a whispering rush through the tunnel arch jof a 
rustic foot-bridge.” 

The m&ny ancient churchts that neighbour Tenby add greatly to its 
interest and attraction : the tourist may examine a dozen of them in a 
day. There are none that gave us more pleasure than that we have 
pictured — dedicated to a saint of whom we know nothing. It is in a 
pleasant dell, environed by trees ; in the crowded churchyard sleep the 
hamlet’s " rude forefafliers.” The rivulet, on the morning of our visit, 
scarcely covered the stepping-stones, but at times it becomes a fierce 
and rapid current^ and then the quaint foot-bridge is the protector of 
wayfarers, A carter was watering bis horses there while wc lingered 
to admire the masses of wild flowers on its banks. He was a short, 
burly son of the fPrincipality j not old, apparently— though he told us he 
was at the winter end of seventy. We praised the old churoli. 

"Ah, well! the gentry thinks many a thing handsome that I don’t 
see nothin’ in. A drawin’-man, t’oth*er day, mi^lo a pictur of my wife — 
an’ she’s a good five years awlder than I — that she is ; but it was her 


* The exports consist of superior anthracite coal, cul^i, ];>atent fuel, i»i}j iron, iron ore, ^iricks, and 
fine silica, used in the manufacture of porcelain. Previous to 1836 the loading of vessels was con- 
ducted on the beach, by means of carts, when it was not an unusual tiring to see thirty vessels beached 
at a timje, and upwards of a hundred carts employed in conveying the doal and culm to the vessels. 
The g^reat amount of neJSse, “ gee-wo-ing," &c., and indeed frequent accidents, was put an end to by the 
formation of the pra>ent substantial harbour. The exports Urns brought to tlio harbour are slilpped 6y 
means of seven jetties. The following account of coal and culm, shipped In the respective years of 
1833 and 1859, will tend to show the trade of 8aundersfoot to be 8tca(\ily on the Increase 


Year. Goal. fi Q*dm. 

1833 ...... 6,817 tons 6,680 tons 

1869 • 1^-765 tons 16,595 tons. 


Saundersfoot now presents to the eye of the tourist the appearance of a good-sized bustling village. 
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hat ail* jeckat he took to. She’d a been nothin* in his eyes without the 
hat an* jeckat. She wanted to put on her new nns, but he was such a 
fule that he stuck to the awld ; an* I couldn’t but laugh — to see how he 
was took in. Why, they woz* her own muther’s ! Now there w^as a 



ST. issell's cbdrcb. 


thing for a painting-man to make a pictur of I A Welshwoman touching 
eighty, dn her own muthcr’s hat and jeckat I Why, the hat was knockt 
up aritl down — like— like — iiotliin*, and as^high as a church steeple — and 
he to make a pictur of it!’* There was a merry twinkle in his eyea, 
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while he repeated, “ my awld umman, in her inuther s hat an’ jeckat, 
make a pictiir ! an’ she, bless her awld cranky face, so proud coz she was 
draw’d!” 

We met the old man frequently afterwards, and once, just as our 
ponies arrived at the outer gate of Jilaftorbeer Castle, he was there ; 
w’ithout invitation, he followed us, his arms crossed on his back, liis head 
advanced, and his keen little eyes taking in* everything. I think,” he 
commenced, ** you’re for admiring the awld place just as the paintei^mau 
hdmired my awld wife in her muther’s hat an’ jeckat ! Ah ! but we had 
a jolly night here, in Boney’s time, "when a stout-hearted smuggling 
gentleman took ]Manorbcor Park farm, an* purtended he brought ovver 
five Cornish men to teach our lads mining, an* our women to milk cows. 
It was sometimes carrying kegs over the rocks an’ stones at Lydstep, an’ 
hiding ’am in our caves there, or else taking a run with ’am up the 
green slopes, to the men in waiting, if the coast was clear. Many a boat 
have I seed upset in the surf of Manorbeer Bay, and then scramble — 
who seramble could I W.e had cellars all about the cliffs, two on TIill 
farm, some under the old parsonage , walls, by Manorbeer Church; an’, 
bless you ! the castle itself is ifke a mole-hill — the earth under it is full 
of our runs, Kh ! if the painter-man had but sin the smuggling cutter 
Jane, Captain Furze, pursued by a kii^g’s ship — the shot frying over us 
like hail in thunder — an’ we bobbing like geese under an archway to 
’scape it. ‘ Get down, my lads,’ says^Captain Furze, says he, * get Jbelow; 
I’ll balk ’em yet — the timber isn’t spliced that’lf run down Jack Furze — 
down, my lads, at once ! ’ and as a spoke« a threw hisself flat on the dco^, 
and so a steered lying on his back. He dodged from day till dark — 
'when Vie come on deck, and, making ^ siiddan turn in his cjorse, he 
’scaped. Ah! Captain Jack would have been something to paint — he 
would’.” , ‘ 

Do you happen to be in South Pembrokeshire on St. David’s day, 
when March is entering “like a lion,” as is his Avont? Wc may wish 
you there when he is going out “like a lamb.” Should you be in 
"Wales on the fete of its patpn saint, if you do not yourself ^ear a 
leek, you will see many who do so. You will be told, in the words of 
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the historian Malkin, that “ St. David is as proper to the Welsh, by 
whom he is called St. Dewy, as St. George to England.” He was 
certainly of royal descent, and was born, probably, a.d. 460, somewhere 
in Pembrokeshire, near to the feee he subsequently governed. If Selden 
be consulted, you will learn “*that he was uncle to King Arthur ; was 
Bishop of Menevia, which is now St. David's in Pembroke;” that ‘‘he 
was first canonized by Calixtus II.;” that “he was prognosticated above 
thirty years before his birth and that St. Patrick, in the presence of 
the yet unborn babe, “ suddenly lost the use of speech,” but recovering 
it soon after, “ made prediction of Dewy’s lic/lmess, joined with “greatness.” 
This was not the only miracle that heralded his advent ; to minister to 
Ilia baptism, a fountain of the purest water gushed forth — “ to be seen to 
this day.” His schoolfellows used to declare they often saw a snow- 
white dove hovering above him. The promise of his childhood was 
fulfilled in manhood and in age : “Heaven was plellsed to prosper all his 
labours ; blessing him with a patriarchal longevity, to continue a shining 
ornament of religion, and an instructive example t^ the world. He 
ended his days amongst faithful servants^of God, in his beloved retire- 
ment, and was buried in his own church, where his shrine for many 
ages continued to be fr*equented byiseveral crowned heads, and pilgrims 
of every description.” » 

The origin of the leek as the badge of Welshmen is involved in 
much Dbscurily; there is no evidence concerning it; if we except that of 
an old “ broadside,” which declares that on a certain first of ^larch, the 
Welshmen “ joyned with their foes,” and in order not to confound friends 
with them — . ^ 

> “ Into the garden they did go, 

AVhere each one pulled a leeke," 

I* 

t 

which, wearing in their hats, they were thus enabled to recognise their 
countrymen, “ all who had no leekes being slaine.” To this tradition 
Hhakspero refers, making Fluellen say in “Henry V.,” “The Welshmen 
did g^ot service In a garden whore leeks did grow, wearing leeks in 
their Monmouth caps.” The more plausible supposition, however, is 
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that of Dr. Owen Pilghe, that it was derived from the custom in tho 
Cymmortha, still observed in Wales, in which the farmers assisted each 
other in ploughing their laud, on which occasion every one formerly 
contributed his leek to the common repast. Be it what it may, 

We still remember David's day, 

In wearing of a leeke." ' 


At Tenby,, we believe, the leek is seldom worn, the custom being 
strictly confined to the purely Welsh districts ; but Tenby has other 
‘‘ observances’* which will att-act the attention of visitors. 

The tourist visiting the town at the close of the year, would formerly 
have been told by throngs with lighted torches,, and making music out 
of cow-horns, that *•' Christmas comes but once a year.” On Bt. Stephen’s 
day he would liave encountered crowds employed in the gentle pastime 
of beating all passerjf-by with holly-bushes. On new year’s morn he 
might have been (and may still be) greeted by boys and girls who 
sprinkle all they met with ** new year’s water,” and wish them a “happy 
new year ;” for which good service they levy contributions, singing as 
they go — 

^ “ Here we bring new vrety from the well so*elcar, 

For to worship God with, this tiappy new year." 

r 

On Twelfth Night he would encounter other crowds, bearing bowls of a 
liquor less pure, chanting an ancient* ballad — « 


“ Taste our jol ly w'assail liowl, , 

Ma<le of cake, apple, ale, 1»rid spice ! " • 

If he chanced to be there on Shrove Tuesday, he might see the shop- 
keepers hurriedly putting up their shutters, jnothers dragging their 
children within .doors, and quiet females hasteniiig home— not without 
reason it woidd seem ; for shortly afterwards would be lieard a frightful 
din and tumult, not unlike the war whoop of wild Indians, caused by 
the mustered forces of the “brave boys," and ^drls too, of Tcnhy, who 
are engaged in driving on tlje football through the streets’. On Good 
Friday many old people walked barefoot to church. Easter Monday 
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was a great day of fun ; and Whit Monday a day still more jovial, for 
clubs wi^th bands, and banners decked with flowbrs, formed processions 
to visit church, and, in the evening, danced the old and honoured dance, 

“ Sir lloger dc Covcrley.” On May-eve, the King and Queen of May, 
tricked out with flowers, paraded the town and demanded from all 
candles, or money wherewith to buy — used at night in illu^iinating the 
May-bush, round which dancing was kept up whilst the lights lasted, 
and^then an immense bonfire of furze w^as lighted, on which the bush 
was burned. All-IIallows-eve is, of course, [a grand festival in Tenby, 
as it is everywhere. * * 

Alas ! these pleasant sports of the people arc becoming daily more 
and more a mere history ; dull facts are driving ,out lively fancies ; 
labour seldom, now’-a-days, seeks refreshment from healthful play ; toil 
has its recompense only in toil anew; the May -pole on the village green 
is often but a sad reminder of pleasure uninheriterf! If we have learned 
to be wiser than our fathers, and more refined than our mothers, it may 
be well to inquire, now and then, at what price, in thi^ '' utilitarian age,” 
our acquisitions have been bought, •Tpnby has '' profited” less than 
more accessible places by introductions of modern ways. May it keep, 
yet a long W’hile, its iDrivilege unscathed!^ Nay, we Aay even regret 
that its “ sllperstitions” are rapMly dying out that the silent spirit 
appears not with her W’onted frequency to indicate to some lucky swain 
the sj^t where hidden treasures have been buried ; that only in remote 
districts now the lonely Avayfarer passes the fairy circle with bated 
breath 'and averted head, feariflg lest he may disturb the sports of the 
“ little good people^” and be made to assist in their mystic revels ; that 
the sevdees of the charm -doctor are less frequently required than of 
yore; that corpse -cai^dles” and spectral funerals have ceased to visit 
frequented ways ; that witches are treated with less oJ awe than they 
used to be ; and that the nameless one, wdth clanking chmns, now seldom 
appears to affright village swains and country maidens returning from 
fair, ^’ake, or we^Jlding-feast, and has ceased, in great measure, to waylay 
the rustic lover, ns he wanders home fr^^m a “ courting” expedition to 
some neighbouring farm. 
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We bid a grateful farewell to Tenby, for the memory is very plea- 
sant of the pretty and 'healthy place ; we had much enjoyment^ in the 
quaint old town, and the many walks and drives that neighbour it : 
in reference to it we may quote the concluding lines of a very ancient 

poem, entitled ** The Eulogy of Tenby 

« 

“ There is a pleasant fort on the flood shofe; 

Pleasantly is given to each his desire ; 

I address thee in departing^— niayest thou prosper " 

\\c return with our readers to the station at Narbcrth Road, in 
order to continue and accoinjdish our journey to Milford Haven iJy 
railway. Passing the minor station of Clarbeston Road, we arrive at 
IIaverfoudwest, the capital of the county. It is an admirable repre- 
sentative of an old county town : — “ Unquestionably,’* says Fenton, 
** the largest town iw this county, if not in all Wales.” Sixty years 
liave jiassed away since the historian wrote these words, and Haver- 
fordwest has become no smaller ; but it would be a strange assertion 
to make now. Swansea, Cardiff, apd other of the towns we have 
passed, have long ago outstripped it in growth ; but yet the old town 
is large enough* to possess all the requisites of tfade and commerce — 
small enough, too, to enable all to Jenow and be known to each 
other. Its situation is highly picturesque, being built on a steep 
hill that overlooks the Western Cledfdau, and commanding in all direc- 
tions fine and extensive prospects of the surrounding scenery. The 
old castle which frowns upon the landscape with wrinkled brow, aiifl 
forms the most prominent object in all views of the town, is ascribed to 
Gilbert iie Clare, and was one of the iqost important fortressei^ of the 
Anglo-Normans in this district. It has undergone many changes ; was 
more than once jnjured by the Welsh; made a gallant and successful 
defence, under* the Earl of Arundel, against the Sire de Hugueville, who 
had landed with French troops at Milford Haven to succour “ the 
irregular and wild Glendower;” and suffered considerably during the 
civil wars, when it was garrisoned for the king, and had Sir John Stepney 
as its governor. The garrison, however, hearing of the rapid successes 
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of the parliament forces at ISIilford and Pembroke, and particularly the 
surrendpr of Pill Port, one of the strongest holds 'the royalists possessed, 
in a panic hastily withdrew, pn the day after the surrender of Pem- 
broke the commissioners appointed by parliament finding the Castle of 
'Haverfordwest not suitable for the service of the state, and yet strong 
enough to be held’ by “ ill-aficcted* persons,” authorized the, mayor and 
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aklormon to summon in the inhabitants of the Hundred 0/ Poose, and the 
people of Haverfordwest, in order that they might “ forthwith demolish 
the walls and towers of^tlie said castle, so that the said castle be not 
possessed by the enemY**' this document Cromwell aj^pended the 
following short and characteristic postscrij^t : — “ If speedy course be not 
taken to fulfil the commands of this warrant, I shall be necessitated to 
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consider of settling a garrison/*-»--OLivER Cuojiwkll. The mayor and 
corporation were evidently anxious to avoid the alternative, -for the 
following day (13th July, 1(348) they addressed a letter to Cromwell, 
setting forth that the undertaking would exhaust ‘‘ a huge sum ** of 
money ; that they would he much obliged if ho would grant them a 
supply of powder out of the ships ; and that the whole county ought to 
assist. Whether any powder was granted is doubtful, but the mayor and 
council were not entirely uiisiicccst;ful in tlicir appeal, for by ‘‘ retuia of 
post ” they received this : — 

• 

“ Whereas upon view and consideration, with Mr. R. Lort, IMr. 
Samson Lort, and the mayor and aldermen of Haverfordwest, it is 
thought fit, for the preserving the peace of this county, that the Castle 
of Haverfordwest should be speedily demolished : 

** These arc to authorise you to call unto your assistance in the per- 
formance of this exercise, the inhabitants of the Hundreds of Dungleddy, 
Hewisland, Kemis. Roose, and Kilgerran ; who are hereby authorised to 
give you assistance. , . 

•* Given under our hand this 14th Jul^% 1(>48, 

‘ '' Oliver Cromwell.” 

o 9 

Besides the castle, which now serves the purpose of a county gaol, 
there are other relics of mediaeval times in the town and neighboufhood. 
In the environs — on the river’s bank, near the spot where we cross the 
Cleddau by rail — stands the ruin of a PamuY of Black Canons, wdiicTi, 
seen from tlie “ parade ” above on a moonlight night, when the tide 
floods the marsh wdiich it stands, is all exceedingly fine spectacle. It 
must have been very extensive, for its remains ar: scattered over a large 
space of ground.^ The church was a large cruciform pile, with a tower in 
the centre, alJout one hundred and sixty feet from cast to west— ^the 
tower supported by four handsome pointed arches. At both ejids 
there was a large window, and the chancel had thre'' large windows, 
like those of Salisbury,” on edch side. 

In Bridge Street, a lane leading down to the river is called ** the 
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Friars/* from a convent of black friars which formerly occupied the site, 
but nothing now remains, •ifiave the name, to indicate its whereabouts. 
Higher up the river, near the suburb of Prendergast, there are some 
fragments left of Prendergast Place, the residence from the reign of 
Elizabeth to that of Charles it. of the Stepney family, one of whom w’as 
the poet whose life has been wTitten by Dr. Johnson. Haverfordwest 
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has three churches, St. IMary’s, St. Thomas’s, and St. ?Jartin*s, all of 
good size. The first is a very fine structure, and is much admired. In 1844 
it was very admirably ijcstored, and further improvements are now being 
cflcc'?c(f. The ctiurch of St. Thomas oc^uiiics the summit of the hill on 
which the town is built. It is pleasantly situated in the midst of a 
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spacious churchyard — ** in my memory,” Fenton oheervcs, “ the noted 
arena for the young pugilistic combatants of the free school, and the 
lively scene of their various games.” The ‘•'noted arena” has within the 
last few years been removed elsewhere; the churchyard has been 
enclosed ; the old grammar school hou86 — “ sacred to many pleasant 
memories ” — which adjoined it, has been pulled down ; and a new and 
handsome sclioolroom erected in another part of the town. St. IMartin’s, 
which is the oldest church in Haverfordwest, is in a sad state of decay ^f*nd 
there is little prospect, we fear, of its being at present completely renovated 
and restoro.1. The parish is Hcry poor, and the living a perpetual curacy 
oidy ; the income being about per annum, is far too small to justity’ 
the incumbent in proceeding with the repairs at his own cost ; he has, 
therefore, made an urgent appeal to the public for support, and we 
sincerely trust the inhabitants of the town and county will respond in a 
liberal manner. e 

Haverfordwest from very early times has had ample privileges 
bestowed upon it by successive kings. It was here that Richard IT., 
returning from Ireland, “performed his last regal act” in confirming a 
grant of a burgage to the convent. J ames I., too, notwithstanding his 
solicitude for S^c^’tsmen and Scotland, c, ho wed his Wndness to the town by 
granting or confirming a charter whiph ordained that Hj^ver ford west 
should be and “ hereafter remain for ever a free town and county of 
itself, distinct and separate in our coutity of Pembroke, and from aH^other 
counties whatsoever in this our lordship of Wales.” 

“ To Haverfordwest,” says Fenton, V from its earliest period theifc 
was a degree of consequence attached which clearly jiroves the estimate 
that was made of it, and no injudicious ^me, if its central situation with 
respect to the county at large, its advantages for commerce, and the 
healthiness of its air be well considered. Its lordshiil, or barony, continued 
to be a gem«of the crown for several centuries, and princes were not 
thought dishonoured by their acceptance of it.”^ The first lord we find 
was Robert do Hwlford, son of Richard Fitz Tancred — the first castellan 
under the Earl of Clare. Kin^ John, too, was Lord of Haverfordwest. 
Isabel, wife of Richard II., was made Countess of Pembroke and “ Lady” 
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of Haverfordwest, till llichard was deposed, when it was granted to a 
court ft^vourite. By the gift of Edward IV. it Was afterwards held by 
Jasper, Earl of Pembroke; buf^on Jasper’s attainder Edward presented 
it to his son, ‘‘ who was lord of the w-hole Lordship of Ilaverfordwest.’* 
Eur two years and two months it was held by llichard III., after whose 
death, at BoswortK Field, it was 'again bestowed upon Jasper. It 
eventually came to the crowii by an Act of 12th of Henry VII., and has 
so e>?r since continued. 

Haverfordwest bears a high character for the activity and intelligence 
of its inhabitants, who are sociably and hospitably inclined. It possesses 
a (Jrammar School of no mean note, from which, previous to the institu- 
tion of the college at Lampeter, candidates for holy orders were ordained; 
has a literary institute, a circulating library and reading room, model 
national schools, schools of industry, and many flourishing private 
academies,” and is, moreover the head-quarters “^of three local news- 
papers. It was the opinion of one of the Dukes of Bedford that the 
most enjoyable sport po.ssible for an English gentleman to procure, is to 
stand as a candidate at a contested electwji^ and win by a majority of one. 
The duke would have been delighted with Haverfordwest. It is noted 
for its contested elections ; and the present ipember owe^his seat to the 
very majority that would have b(?en most acccq)table to his Grace. 

The county of Pembroke, from the time when, in the reign of 
\VilliaiYi II., the Normals first trod the land to within the present 
century, has sustained many descents upon its coasts. It has seen kings 
leave its shores for defeat — it has bchdd them arrive for victory ; it saw 
the departure of that band of warriors which first subdued Ireland, and 
gave it the English crown — itfbeheld the return of llichard II. from 
Ireland, poor, dejected, and forsaken of his friends ; it saw the arrival 
of those ten thousand Frenchmen who had come to aid Glendower, 
l^rince of Wales the Duke of Kichmond leave Tenby ly stealth, an 
exilo seeking the shores of Bretagne — and his return to win the crown at 
Boswci’th Field ; a^id, fiiAlly, it was a spectator of the latest hostile attempt 
made against our country by our countrj^s foes. The memory of this 
event has not yet been entirely erased from the minds of some still 

8 
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living, and it was only the other day that the subject was revived in the 
English newspapers. ^We allude to the landing of the Eronch near 
Fishguard, in 1797. Tuesday, the 22nd of February in that year, was 
“the finest day ever remembered at suefi a season, all nature, earth, and 
ocean, wearing an air of unusual serenity.*’ Such serenity was however, 
soon to be disturbed. On that day three large vessels were seen standing 
in from the channel. At first they were sui>posed to be merchantmen, 
awaiting the springing up of a gale. They approached so near the shore 
that serious anxiety was felt by the inhabitants for their safety. Towards 
night, this, anxiety was changed into alarm : boats were seen putting off 
from the ships filled with armed men. At midnight the boats ceased 
coming — all had disembarked. It was, however, so dark that it was found 
impossible to ascertain the amount of the force. Fear magnilicd the 
number. The residents in the immediate vicinity flew to the interior, or 
hid themselves in the neighbourhood. Fishguard caught the alarm ; 
knots of men — impatient, excited — filled the streets. They discussed 
matters, and resolved upon removing their wives and children to some 
distance : as for tflemselves they*wo\dd face the foe I Information was at 
once conveyed to Haverfordwest and other places of what had ha])poncd. 
Next day the country people with a becoming spiiit of gallantry flocked to 
the scene, armed with pitchforks, scythes, pistols, or whatever weapons 
they could snatch, determined to hold their own till the arrival of the 
regular troops. These, consisting ‘of a detachment of militia,^ a few 
fcncibles, and the Castlemartin yeomanry, under Lord Cawdor, soon made 
their appearance. The French, meav while, hungry and tired, aiid 
deserted by the ships that brought them, were busy foraging. They laid 
their hands upon everything eatable in the neighbourhood — not a fowl 
was left alive ; geese were boiled in butter;” they turned the fields into 
huge kitchens. And of drink they had sufficient.* A few days before, a 
wreck of a cargo of spirits had occurred on the coast ; every cottago was 
supplied with a cask : the consequence may be imagined. Intoxication 
succeeded to gluttony. Discipline was at an enji. 

As already stated, the coun try people advanced toWards the*I^’ench- 
men before the troops arrived, when they informed the enemy that if a shot 
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were fired they would close on them at once. Soon after Colonel Colby 
and IM^ajor Ackland, with their men and seven dr eight pieces of cannon, 
arrived, marching boldly forward, when a regular parley took place. 
Tlio French officers inquiring concerning the English force, were 
informed that we had two thousand cavalry, with more than that number 
of well -trained iiiTantry! At this Instant, a multitude of people appear- 
ing on the hills seemed to "strengthen the assertion, aided by the simple 
cii^i instance of the women, according to the custom of this part of 
the Principality, wearing red flannels (whittles) tied over their shoulders, 
wjiich had the appearance of so many uniforms. The French required 
twclv’e hours to capitulate, but our officers declined granting them 
as many minutes ; for the reason that it would be impossible to restrain 
tlie troops, &c., under their command from commencing an immediate 
attack. To General Tate, the French commander, who wished to enter 
into negotiations upon terms of humanity,” fjord Cawdor sent this 
reply 

The superiority of the forces under my comm^id, which is hourly 
increasing, must prevent my trtating jupon any terms short of your 
surrendering your ^Vhole force prisoners of war. I enter fully into your 
wish of preventing an*unnecessary*effusion of blood, which your speedy 
surrender c^n alone prevent, and which will entitle you to that considera- 
tion it is ever the wish of British troops to show an enemy whose numbers 
are in/erior. My major, will deliver you this letter, and I shall expect 
your determination by ten o'clock, by your officer, whom I have furnished 
with an escort that will conducf him to me witliout molestation.” 

Al two o’clock, the enemy laid down their arms. That night they 
were i>?arched away prisonersi The officers, who were very desirous of 
being separated from t^icir men, were sent to Carmarthen; the privates 
were brought to Haverfordwest, whence they were marched to Milford, 
whtre they were embarked for Plymouth. The numbeV of prisoners 
exceeded fourteen hundned. ]Many of them appeared to have the marks 
of feyiers upon their legs ; and it has l^en supposed they were a set of 
men the Directory wished to get rid oS and had taken this means of 
effecting their purpose. Tlie squadron which conveyed them consisted 
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of two 50-gun ships (having a complement of 400 men on board each), 
one ship of 22 guns, and a lugger of 14 guns. It sailed from Brest on 
the 3rd of February, and had caused some alarm on the south coast 
of England, and in the Bristol Channel, before it reached Fishguard. 

We have seen it stated that an Engfish gentlemen, resident in the 
vicinity of Fishguard, went among* the French troops early on their 
landing, and assured them in the French Ihnguage that there was not 
the least jirobability of success, as they had a very resolute and h^«*dy 
people to contend with. They answered that they came not as enemies, 
but ** to relieve their oppressckd brethren.** During this conversation, one 
of them took a pair of silver buckles from the gentleman’s shoes, whilst 
two others pilfered his knee-buckles. On going further into their lines, 
an officer observed to him that he was undressed — to which he replied, 
‘‘I am so, but through the assistance of your people.” He was then 
desired to point out thd offenders ; and the man who had relieved” him 
was immediately tried and sentenced to be shot by five of his comrades ; 
but the men, one and all, declaring against it, the sentence was not 
carried out. The officer, tiirntlig to the gentleman, “ You see, sir,” 
said he, “ the degree of authority w^e possess over the troops committed 
to our command^* No wonder they'suiTcndcred €o aisily. Tims ended 
the last French invasion of England I • ^ 

Continuing our journey from Haverfordwest, we pass, at a short distance 
from the town, at Haroldstone, the iifteresting remains of a honsc,^whieli 
for three hundred years was the residence of the Porrotts, and was the 
birthplace of that Sir John Perrqtt wh€., in 1583, was Jjor<l-doputy*t)f 
Ireland in the reign of Elizabeth. Between the county town and the 
terminus of the South Wales Bailway, gn the shores of i\ril ford Haven, 
there is one station only, that at Johnstone, whence a branch railway 
leads to Milford ^own, and where the tourist will alight to visit the little 
village of 11ii5smarket. It is a curious straggling collection of lioirs6f». 
scattered along the edge of the vale of the spme name, and deserves 
notice both on its own account and from its having been the birthplace 
of the mother of the wnfortum^^j *’ Monmouth, Miss Tjucy Walters, whoso 
father. Sir Bichard Walters, had here a mansion, whoso “remains,” says the 
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county historian, Fenton, '' speak it to have been highly respectable about 
a century ago, and to have possessed all the appendages of a gentleman’s 
house.” Here, too, was borp Miss Williams, the blind protegee of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, and daughter of Dr. Zachary Williams, for whom our” 



doctor is supposed to hayc written the '' Attem]>t to ascertain the Longitude 
at Sefi by an Exact 'l^icory of the j^Iagnetical Needle.” Sirs. Johnson, 
bocoining acquainted with JMiss Williams, gave her her friendship; and 
after the death of Dr. Williams, took her to her own home, where she 
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remained ever after, presiding at the tea-table of the great lexicographer, 
and, no doubt, often entertaining the guests with anecdotes, and with tales 
of ‘'second sight” she had heard at her early home in Pembrokeshire. 
Poswell, indeed, informs us that ho once heard her relate a tale of second 
sight ; but he neglected to state the particulars. Before leaving llhos- 
market the visitor will inspect the OiJirRCU, a pretty little edifice, which 
since our visit has, we believe, been thoroughly repaired and restored ; 



but the bell-toN^er and gable, thickly mantled with ivy, remain in the' 
state they were w'hen we saw them, and when thp accompanying sketch 
Nvas taken. . t 

Having once more entered J'iie train the traveller, in ten minutes, 
arrives at Neylano, the terminus of the South Wales llailway. Ho 
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is on the sliores of Milford Haven, at a distance of nearly three hundred 
miles from the metropolis. The tei*minus station is directly opposite the 
dockyard at Pater, and about eight miles from jMilford town : that is 
to say, Old Milford, for the Tillage that lias already sprung up around the 
terminus, has been named New Milfoud. 

As we have elsewhere observed, a steam ferry-boat convej^s pas- 
sengers from the station to Pater, or Pembuoke Dock, gn the opposite 



■feido of the Haven ; and this route is far pleasantei^’ than that by 
Narberth, to be taken .by those who visit Tenby : it is not more costly, 
though somewhat logger, and omnikusea and private conveyances are 
always to be obtained. The road H’om Narberth is comparatively 
dull and uninteresting, while that from Pater is full of attractions. 
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passing either through Pemhroke town, or hy the old Castle of 
Carew * 

As we are now at the south -western oxtreniity t»f South Wales, 
and are about to quit the Principality, it will be well, before we take 
leave of our readers, to supply them with a b/ief summary of its history. 

Previous to the arrival of the Uomaiis tlu district now known as 
South Wales, and the adjoining border, was pjiared between the British 
tribes, the Silurcs, who occupied the present counties of Hereford, Ua^ 
nor, Brecknock, JMonmoutli, and Glamorgan, and the Demeta}, in tlie 
counties of Pembroke, Cardigan, and Carmarthen. When the greater 
part of fciouth Ik’itain had submitted to the Ivoman iu^ aders these tribes 
l^repared a desi)erate resistance ; but they were eventually forced to sub- 
mit, and the history of Wales during tlie Homan occupation of the island 
is the history of Britain during the same i)oriod. W ith the arrival of 
the Saxons began that ct)ntest between the inliabitants of AVales aiul the 
rulers of England wliich terminated onlv in 1282. Down to tlie Norman 
conquest the Welsh, ^ under a variety of princes, each at the head of a 
jietty principality, were engaged yi cctfistant warfare with tlie Saxons 
and Angles. The political existence, of Wales tennrtiatod not, as it is 
mostly assumed, ^fith the union of the country to tfte l^iiglish crown, hut 
with its subsequent union to the English realm. The forj^aer union 
marks an important era in tliat separate existence ; by the latter Wales 
became politically merged in the un^eJ realm of J^ngland and W'alc«. 

Thus the history would divide itself into three ]»oriods — the first, that 
during which Wales was gradually ifv erspread by the rule of tbc Jhiglisfi 
kings; the second, that when the Englisli conquest Ueing comjilcte, a 
part of the country stood united in possc'osion to the crown, wliile the 
remainder still -merely owed feudal subjection tlvii’cto ; tlie third, that 
period when union and feudal subjection to tlie English crown had heeii 
merged in an union with the English realm, a separate Welsh judicature 
still remaining. 

^ i; 

- ■ ' 

* It la probable, however, that ere long there will be .a railway direct from Pater to Tenby*, 
when, no doubt, the coach road from Narbcrth will be abandoned. 
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The first period was closed by the statutes of Rhyddhan, 12 Ed. I. ; 
the second by the act of 27 Hen. VHI. c. 2G; the third, by the act 
11 Gc^. IV., and 1 Wm. IV. c. 70.^ 

The boundary of ales, at the earliest period at which we can speak 
<>t anything like a distinct ♦boundary, coincided with its physical or 
geological boundary, as laid dovm by modern science — namely, the 
line ot the rivers Dee aixl Severn. But this was soofi overstepped 
bj^the Anglo-Saxon mvaders, who gradually forced the Welsh further 
to the westward^ and established a new boundary, at first indeter- 
minate, but at length defined by OftVs Dyke. The xionstriictioii 
of the Dyke was immediately follow'ed by the more complete occu- 
])ation of this debatable ground. ''Ofia drove the Welsh beyond the 
Doe and Wye, and filled with Saxons the plain and more level regions 
lying between those rivers and the Severn.” f They gradually peopled 
tlie land on the eastern side of the Dyke. Tlie Boundary line of Afercia 
(l^hi gland) and Wales was thus established, and recognised as such by 
both nations during the Anglo-Saxon ago as well in law as in fact. 
Cenwulf, the immediate successcr of pfta, vindicated it on the north by 
bis famous victory at Uhyddlan. Early in the ninth century Egbert, of 
Wessex, having atldeil Mercia to his dominion, and Ifecome king of all 
Mngland, adopted the same lilnits. The passage of the Wye by the 
Welsh was over regarded as an invasion. 

Siich was the recognised chafa^*.ter of the Dyke at the time of the 
Xorman compiest of Ihigland. 

Beyond the Dyke, meanwhile, th'J country which had been a number 
of ])etty principdities, w'as united under one sovereign, Rhodri, or 
llodei-lv, win), however, at h’is death, in the year 877, divided his 
<lominions into tliree, parts — Gwynedd, which corresponded nearly with 
the present North Wales ; Dowis-land, w’hich comprised jparts of ^Mont- 
goniery, Shroiishire, and Radnorshire ; and Ceredigion and Dyved, the 
prmeipalitv of 8outh AVales. This division did not long endure, for in 
' • 


* ir. S. Mlhuan in Arch. Cum. Jan. i860, 
t Ibid. • 
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907, Howel, suriiamed Dda, or, ''the Good/* and grandson of Illiodri, 
became king of all Wales, During the thirty-five years he reigned, 
peace and tranquillity were preserved to his country, which was ^icither 
disturbed by domestic dissension nor forei^-n invasion. He died in 948. 
Wales was subsequently divided into two^ principalities, those of North 
Wales and South Wales. 

During tbe reign of the early Norman kings, the \Vefeh, as a matter 
of course, constantly united with the disaffected barons, and committed 
devastation and outrages on the borders. William and his son Ilufus fad 
granted to their followers all lands they might acquire in Wales. Thence 
originated Lords Marchers, flenry II., in 1102, bestowed several other 
lordships in various parts of Wales upon his English and Nonun' 
barons; and, in 1108, as we have seen, even introduced into rembroke- 
shire a colony of rieniings, that they might be ‘‘an obstacle to the 
Welsh.** 

South Wales was, for artime, destroyed. Powis-land also was jios- 
sessed by the stranger. North Wules alone held fast its indc]>ondenci*. 

Gryffyth, eldest son of Llewellyn ap lorwerth, rebelling against his 
father, the latter ap])lied for protection to Henry HI. of Enghind. 
England never refuses her jirotectiojk; she had jest previously given it 
to Ireland, and was soon about to offer it to Scotland. Henry granted 
his protection on the condition that Llewellyn should become a vassal of 
the English crown. This the elshman agreed to. J)avid, younger 
son of Llewellyn, on succeeding his** father in tlie Principality, in 124U, 
respected this agreement; and his elder Ui’other, Gryffyth— who by right 
should have succeeded his father — rebelling, was taken prisoner and 
delivered to Henry, by whom he was imprisoned in the Tower. After 
the death of Gryffyth, Henry conferred the Principality of Wales uixni 
his eldest son Edward, afterwards Edward I. ; 'and when that prince 
succeeded to ^he throne, he demanded homage, as his right, froiti 
Llew^ellyn and David, sons of Gryffyth, the^ former of whom had 
possession of North Wales, the latter of §outh Wales. Edward 
summoned the W elsh princes pS do him homage. 44118 they refused, 
except under certain conditions, with which the King of England would 
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not comply ; instead thereof he marched an army into Wales, and pro- 
ceeded to levy war upon Llewellyn. It was i^ the inaccessible moun- 
tains Carnarvonshire that the Welsh prince defended himself. But 
I]dward was too wary to be ^entrapped ; on the contrary, he succeeded 
in surrounding Llewellyn, wiio, after being completely blocked up, and 
having to endiire^lhe horrors of a .siege, was obliged to surrender to the 
English king. But sliortly.after Llewellyn again rose agaidst the English 
Edward entered Wales, and having met with some reverses, 
had retired to Rhuddlan Castle, where he made his winter quarters, 
when he received the intelligence that Llewellyn had be«n slain in a 
sfvirmish at Builth, in Brecknockshire. The event occurred on the 10th 
December, 1282, and the death of the prince was soon followed by the 
total subjugation of Wales. David, brother of Llewellyn, succeeded in 
the rrinci 2 )ality, but being unable to withstand the power of the King 
of England, he was taken prisoner in the Jun»f following, and sent in 
chains to Shrewsbury, where, being tried as an English baron, he was 
executed in a most barbarous manner as a traitor, for^having defended by 
arms the liberty of his country, and Ais own legitimate authority. The • 
bards, it is said, wcl’e slaughtered ; * the nobility of Wales submitted to the 
coiKpicror ; Walos^itsdf, by the fanlous statutes of llhuddlan, passed in the 
12th year j)f Edward’s reign, was incorporated and united with England. 

Thus ended the existence of Wales as an independent sovereignty. 

AVales, at the present momentj^ consists of twelve counties : six — 
^Montgomery, jMcrionetli, Flint, Anglesea, Denbigli, and Carnarvon — 
constituting North 'Wales aild tin? North Wales circuit; Pembroke, 
Cardigan, Carman-then, Brecknock, Glamorgan, and Eadnor, constituting 
Soutlj^AValcs and the South AYalcs circuit. The Principality has four 
bishojn-ics : those, naiuely, of Bangor and St. Asaph in the north, 
St. David’s and TdandafF in the south. * 

The division of Wales into shires can scarcely be saii to have begun 
before the statutes of Ehyddlan. Pembroke and Glamorgan may have 



* * Thcro is in reality no safe authority for tiiis statement, which the poet Gray has made In his 
Oiie ; but, on the contrary, it is believed to be a mere fable. 
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been called counties at an earlier date, but the words are not strictly 
synonymous. The primary meaninp^ of shire ” is a division of a realm ; 
of “ county,^’ the district held or governed bj’* a count or earl. Every shire 
implies a realm, and was usually committed or left by the supreme ruler 
to the government of an earl. On the otl/or hand, every county joined 
to a realm became a shire, or part of* a shire. But m?.ny counties were 
not within any realm. Long after the formafrlon of the ancient shires of 
Wales, the term county’' continued to be aj^plied tb Lordships ^Nfarcli^^.s, 
which never even gave their names to shires, although, of course, 
comprised iit the final shire distribution.* 

Wales is now an integral portion of the realm England' ami 
Wales. 

There is no railway in the kingdom better conducted than that by 
which we have travelled. To those who visit the South of Ireland, 
U presents peculiar advantages; if the journey be longer by sea, it 
is shorter by laud ; but, in reality, although tlie voyage to Waterford 
is eiglit hours, whjle that to Duhlin, hy Holyhead, is but four, the 
former will be preferred to the, fatter, by all who have, as wo have, 
made Ijoth. Arriving at Holyhead, the passenger is at sea a minute 
after he is on bo‘ard ; there is no fime for preI)ar^tions essential to 
those who consider a voyage, under any •circumstances, a mtlhcnry and 
he continues at sm until he touches the pier at Kingstown. If he crnl)ark 
at Milford Haven, he has two hours,^or nearly as^inuch, ideasant sibling 
along a beautiful bay; he hasamide leisure for all arrangements “ below,” 
and two other hours of the eight wiK he i^assed in Waterford harbour— 
unrivalled, perhaps, in the kingdom for natural beautieg presented tb the 
voyager. Moreover, the steamboats are of*large size, with every possible 
convenience ; they are entered direct from the tejmirius, and at Water- 
ford passengers are. landed on the quay at all times of tide.f 


* “ Archseologia.** *■ 

r t journeys from Waterford to Limerick, Ware, Cork, Galway, lyid KiUarney, as well, indeed, 
as tiiosc which lead north, to Dublin, arc full o' interest and beauty; tlicsc Jofrrncys we haVe ^'cry 
fully described In our work, Week at Killa/ney,” to which we may be permitted to refer the reader 
who is contemplating a visit to the South of Ireland and tlie far-famed and ever lovely “ Lakes.'* 
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Milford Haven has been renowned “ time out of mind by Shakspcre 
it is called the “ blessed haven in “ Cymbelinc,” Imogen asks — 

» 

Tell me how Wales was made so happy as 
To iiihurifsuch a haven?" 

and quaint old Drayton thus •praises it in the Polyolbion,” — 

* 0 

So hi^^hly Milford is in every mouth renown'd, 

Noe haven hath aught good, in her thai is not found." ^ 

Tlie “ lardg and spatious HarborOi>gh ’* has been lauded in many ways, 
by historians, geographers, and poets; and, we believe, its manifest 
fi\l vantages will, ere long, be so fully dev^oped, now that a railway leads 
to it through so interesting a district, that future writers will have to 
describe it in terms they borrow from the past. Indeed there are at 
present signs of its uprising. During the past autumn, the channel fleet 
rode in its waters, and at this moment the Great Eastern is laid up there. 
Four centuries •have gone by since on this shore Richmond landed ; 
marching hence to Ineet the bloody •and usurping boar ” on Bosworth 
Field, receiving great comfort and encouragement from many of the 
princes of Walos-j-for he was their ecAintryman, born in the old castle 
we can see from ^any, adjacent hqjght, and which we have lately visited. 
Yet, although !^rilford is in many respects unrivalled as a harbour, not 
alone for iTeauty of scenery, but for safety and security in all winds and 
weathers, it has been strangely jieglected ; and even now, so ill is it 
fortified, tliat there wouRi be small iApediment in the way of any invading 
fwee desiring to land troops on the^coast, and to burn and destroy the 
dockyard at Pater. 

Although “ Milford” is the place where passengers arrive either 
for Tenby, Pembroke, or for the Irish steamers — and those whose object 
is business will scarcely think it worth while going out of their way — there 
.snyely will be some who will find time to visit the “ old town of Milford.” 
The town in itself has not much to offer of interest. The neighbourhood, 
however, possesses many a fragment of mediasval times. We have 
picflirt3d one, Piuory, once a ftjjgious establishment, which owed 
its foundation to Adam de Rupe, or De* la Roche, who at that time had 
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vast power and many possessions in tins county. The town is contiguous 
to coast scenery of wild beauty, and from the neighbouring heights some 
of the most beautiful sea views our islands ^iipply may be enjoyed. We 
borrow a description of one from a pamphlet, by the late Jelinger 
Symons : — ^ 

StaiKling at the point of the East lllockhouse you^ijoy one of those 
magnificent scenes of whieli one carries the ‘image through life. The 

/ 



llIK PRIORT, MU fOUD. 

a 

Blockhouse is built on the the bluff summit of a rotky cliff. Immediately 
before you lies the' splendid inoutli of this gigantic harbour, with- the bold, 
promontory of Dale, now being fortified, and 8t. Ann’s lighthouses 
immediately opposite. To the right the view extends over the whole 
area facing the entrance of the ha'Cii before it turns casttrard, and* cbm- 
priscs an extent of some fourtecn'*or fifteen square miles. Further to the 
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right hand, and just within the entrance, stands Thorn Island, a towering 
and isolated rock, now for the first time fortifiejl. To the left is Sheep 
Island* which forms a bold feature at the eastern extremity of the same 
rock-bound coast. Seaward looms the Atlantic, and the broad expanse 
of ocean, east and westward, ^formed by the confluence of St. George’s 
and the Bristol Channels. Few sea views ever impressed me more 
intensely witli depth, magnitude, beauty, ipid repose. ' May its last 


% 



THK F£URT, I’KMMKOKB DOCK. 


attribute soon pass aviaV, and the fleets of the civilized world give life and 
eviination to this glorious gift of nature!” 

Milford is now in decay. The removal of the dockyards, the forma- 
tion of good "quays, amf especially the railway terminus, ‘‘higher up,” 
havc^ taken aw»y all trade from the town ; it is no longer a “ packet 
station ” as it was for half a century, and cannot compete with its younger. 
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more active, and more robust successor, wliicli government fosters and 
protects. Those who safil or steam by it, on the way to Ireland, may bo 
reminded of, if they cannot recall, the IMikbrd of a bygone time, when, 
often overcrowded by passengers waiting a fair wind *' to cross,” it was a 
scene of perpetual gaiety and amusement. ^ 

We may, however, confidently jA'edict the revival of IMilford ; and 
have reason to believe that, in the course of ft year or so, the story of its 
decay will have reference only to a jyasf. : for the eminent civil engino^r, 
Thomas Page, Esq., is superintending a series of works that will, of a 
surety, restoVo IMilford to iini^rtancc and value as one of the best oiU- 
ports of the kingdom, !^[oreover, a branch railway now coiiiiccts it with 
the South Wales Hallway. 

Our task is done. Our main purpose has been to act as a com- 
panion-guide to those who travel by Hailwav — the South ^VALEs 
Line : we have endeavoured so to picture the country through which it 
l^asaes as to show how large and lyany are the inducements to tourists — 
seeking pleasure, reyixation, or information— to visit South Wales, ft is 
now, as we have intimated, the gr^at highway to the South of Ireland, 
by a pleasant journey and an easy voyage; and tliere arc thousands 
who annually nialJe this tour whoso enjoyment ca*niio? but be enhanced 
by acquaintance with the various objects ^f interest that ask«»r demand 
inquiry and consideration all tlie wa)’ — from the moment they leave 
venerable Gloucester, to their arrival at the ternv^uiis in ^lilford Haven. 

Our only remaining duty is gratefully to thank the many persons 
by whom wc liave been assisted; to achnowledgp how much we are 
indebted to the artists who have been our fellow-workers ; and to recoi’d 
our obligations to the directors and t.bc Secretary of the Sui tii 
Wales Hailway, by whom we have been qoydially aided in our 
pleasant task. , « 


Tifr:: end. 
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•Oa, THREE YEARJ IN THE HOLY CITY. 

Edited by the Rev. Professor f. H. Ingraham, Rector of St. John’s Church, Mobile. 
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materials, and in the structure of a uleasing and ! Wed^an Timet. 

most atfectirig tale."— Ctenca? Journal. ' “ The whole is written in a semi.poctical style. 

This is the best pnjduction of its class that has i which will prove attractive to religious readers." 
come tf> our hands for a iong tinu*, and it is but J — Leader. 
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the East."— /iri/isA Standard. ; ** Professor Ingraham has worked out his plan 

** We hardly know what to say about this book ; with diligence and reverence."— Lcf^rary Gazette, 

it is written in beautiful style, and it conveys I 
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TtHE NEW TESTAMENT, 
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” We are not surprlseil that Mr. Sharpe’s New* Standard. 

Testaftieiit has reached a fourth edition. Apart ** The reading of this volume will prove very 
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CLOSET DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES FOR THE YOUNG, 

‘ FROM TEN YEARS OLD. 

. . ^ By the Rev. Alexander Fletcher, D.D. , 

** This volume In all points surpasses every ' book we willingly admit, and also that it might 
publication (^ts class that has hitherto appeared. I be used w'ith profit by some young persons." — 
ItaWructurc'iFsImple, and yet peculiar. Every Clerical Journal. 

pa|re b complete in itself, exhibiting, first, a ]M)r- I ** This well-arranged and well-printed volume 
tio<^^of^scri\iture, and thdii « hymn, in double T^wiil, we feel assured, receive a most cordial wel- 
columns, the rest of .'be page being occupied with j come ; but this it is entitled to on its own merits.” 
a prayer in single column.”— Slandanl. i — Wetleyan Timet. 

V* That there fire many fine sentiments In the I 
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THE VERHEYS; 

CHAOS DISPELLED. 


Or{ 

A Tale of Genius and Religion. 

** This Is a singular tale, and, upon the whole, 
a well-written one. That It is safe reading for 
the yonng, not only free from ofl'ensive passages, 
hut healthy In Its general tone, and religious itt 
its tendencies, is sufficiently attested.*’— T^a^not. 

If we at once discard the pretensions of the 
preface, and look at talc simply ns a work of 
imagination, we feel we shall have a better oppor- 


By Miss C. M. srfixH. 
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ability of tlio ^^rlter. The domnaeiicemcnt of the 
story is good .** — The /.eai/fr. 
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deal of originality."— Bull. 
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in fun, and in relish ot the activities, cniupeti- ‘ in the Unlvi*rvity are pnrticub.rly well drawn." — 
lions, and sports of boyish and adolescent lite." — ' Morning Herald. 

Daily Neune. “ If the fagging system still prevails in some 

“ Full of life, and fun, and vigour These of our public establisliments, bt the superiors rend 

sketches of school and colk'ge life are among the this vtdume, and they will he apt t'> atiolish it 
happiest of their kind. Particularly well wniten lor ever. The w'ork is uritten with eorisidcrsihlc 
is the account of life at Cambridge.”— j tiower when dealing with this part of the suh- 
“ This is a very interesting storj’ in one vtdume. jeet ." — Morning Dost, 
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FATHER AND ' DATiaHT:^R. 


A PortrafJlure from the Life. 

‘ Another of those boantiful stories of honie-lif'> | 
In Sweden for which Miss Bremer is so justly 
fame«I."— Pafn’o# 

“ A work by Miss Bremer can never fall to de- 
light a great numl>er of readers. It is like a walk 
through the fields on a frosty day— so fret nr»l 
buoyant Is the air — so fresh arnl sparkling the 
aspect of nature and human nature iu tticse 
northern regions ." — John Bull. 


By T>ediiika Bukmeii. 

“‘Father and Paughter* might have made a 

name for a less di8ti?‘guishe«l writer 

Of course the hook will lie road hy everybaly. 
Vany uill applaud." — Leader. 

“The iMJok introduces us to people a!ul tilings 
which are new' to ilic novel-reading public, and 
whiclisposspss in themselves no ordinary degree 
of interest.” — Atlas. 
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THE HILL IH THE YALLET. 


A Tale of German Rural Life. By the Author of " An English Girl’s Account of ;* 
Moravian Settlement in the Black Forest.” 


“ A pretty tale, from the pen of a young but I ing in striking incident, rapid transitions, and 

ready writer A religious story — simple, I pleasing surprise. It is likely to be admired by 

sketchy, and quietly romantic."— ; young persons, and extensively read.” -6%m- 
“ This pretty volume is grave, tlioughtful, and ' turn Witness, ^ 

frequently pathetic a poem in prose, abound- 
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FALSE AFFEAEAHCES. 

By Mrs. Mackay, Author of ** The Family at H^atherdale,” Sjr?. 


One of tliose pleasing domestic tales w'hich A 
Mrs. Ilofland, Mrs. Sherw'ood, and Mrs. Trimriicr" 
have made so popular."— Zeaiier. 

“ A pretty little tale, gracefully written, Inid 
inculcating a wholesome moral." — Critic, 


“What a suggestive text! .... Tbep- Is /an 
undcr-enrrent of kouild sense agi7'**srtljei; res on- 
ing, which' will ensure a fakjurable reception." — 
Athenceum. 
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